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REMARKS. 



■*?■ 



This drama hqg a charm for the public beyond itf 
ftwn intrinsic worth— it w^s written by Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan. If that name has no power over the 
reader's imagination, so as to give to every sentence 
a degree of interest, let him throw aside the book, 
$nd forbear to seek after literary pleasures, tor he has 
not the taste to enjoy them. 

Although " The Duenna's" highest claim to notice 
depends, now, upon the reputation of its author, 
yet the author was first indebted to " The Duenna' 9 
for the honour of ranking among poets, aud of re* 
ceiving from the fashionable world all those anima- 
ting caresses, so dear to a poet's heart. 

This opera was brought upon the stage in 1775, 
apd during that, and many following years, delighted 
the dramatic world ; still the author did not receive 
undivided praise for its success: — Musicians had their 
share, and certain singers of the most forcible attrac- 
tion. 

Divested of all adventitious aid, the value of the 
opera consists in the beautiful poetry of many of the 
pongs ; for though it is a production of much ingenu- 
ity and skill, it does Rpt five a presage, either in wit, 
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or incident, of such a work, from the same hand, as 
" The School for Scandal.' 9 The comparing of Isaac's 
neuter faith to the blank leaf between two scripture 
doctrines, is, indeed, the happy conception of a very 
extraordinary imagination ; but as this brilliant sen- 
tence stands in the dialogue unrivalled, without com- 
panion, or comparison with any other in the play, it 
has more the appearance of some other writer's wit, 
than that of the ostensible author ; though subse- 
quent wit from the same pen allows him most proba- 
ble claims to it. 

Of less doubtful origin is the best incident in the 
opera, or rather, the foundation and fable of the 
opera itself, which is borrowed from Wycherley's 
" Country Wife." — Not purloined, and the mark 
taken out, to prevent detection ; but fairly borrowed, 
and used almost to the very letter. 

Neither is the scene of Friar Paul and his brethren 
of Mr Sheridan's invention ; but is either taken from 
Marmontel, or some other French author. 

Margaret, the Duenna, has some resemblance to 
BickerstafPs Ursula; but little Isaac, the Jew, seems 
to be a character wholly original*, and notwithstand- 
ing there is great humour in him, there is, at the 
same time, infinite instruction. He is an excellent 
example for men, vain either of their persons, or their 
intellects. He has all the folly of both elderly and 
youthful coxcombs; and is happily punished by a 
destiny, which, in general, falls to their share. 

It is painful to record errors ; but as the author 
was a young man, and somewhat inexperienced, at 
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the time of writing this drama, these circumstances 
may be his excuse for having here slandered a noble 
science, which he has since pursued with unremitting 
industry ; and which, no doubt, has long given him 
reason to recant that unguarded declaration, in page 
44, which alleges that " conscience has nothing to do 
•with politics," 
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THE DUENNA. 



ACT THE FIRST, 

SCENE I. 

A Street. 

Enter Lopez, mth a dark Lanthorn, 

Lopez* Past three o'clock ! soh ! a notable hour for 
one of my regular disposition, to be strolling like a 
bravo through the streets of Seville ! Well, of all ser- 
vices, to serve a young lover is the hardest — not that 
I am an enemy to love ; but my love, and my mas- 
ter's, differ strangely— Don Ferdinand is much too 
gallant to eat, drink, or sleep — now, my love gives 
me an appetite — then 1 am fond of dreaming of my 
mistress, and I love dearly to toast her — This cannot 
be done without good sleep and good liquor; hence 
ray partiality to a feather-bed and a bottle— what a 
pity now, that I have not further time for reflections ! 
but my master expects thee, honest Lopez, to secure 
his retreat from Donna Clara's window, as I guess— 
[Music without,'] hey ! sure, I heard music ! so, so ! 
who have we here ? Oh, Don Antonio, my master's 
friend* come from the masquerade, to serenade my 
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young mistress, Donna Louisa, I suppose : soh ! we 
shall have the old gentleman up presently— lest he 
should miss his son, I had best lose no time in getting 
to my post. * [Exit. 

Enter Antonio, with ftf asks and Music. 

SONG. — ANTONIO. 

Tell me 9 my lute, can thy soft strain 

So gently speak thy master s pain ? 
Sq softly sing, so humbly sigh. 

That, though my sleeping love shall know 

Who sings— who sighs below, 
Her rosy slumbers shall not fly ? 

Thus, may some vision whisper mors 

Than ever I dare speak before. 

1 Mask. Antonio, your mistress, will never wake, 
while you sing so dolefully ; love, like a cradled in- 
fant, is lulled by a sad melody. 

Ant. I do not wish to disturb her rest. 

1 Mask. The reason is, because you know she does 
not regard you enough to appear, if you awaked her. 

Ant. Nay, then, I'll convince you. [Sings. 

The breath of morn bids hence the night, 
Unveil those beauteous eyes, my fair ; 
For till the dawn of love is there, 

J feel no day, I own no light. 

louisa — replies from a Window. 

Waking* I heard thy numbers chide, 
Wakine, the dawn did bless my sight, 

'Tis Phavjus sure, that woos, I cried, 
Who speaks in song, who moves in light* 

2 
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don jerome— From a Window* 

What vagabonds are these, I hear, 
Fiddling, fluting, rhyming ranting, 
Pipings scraping, whining, canting. 

Fly, scurvy minstrels, Jly ! 



TRIO. 

Louisa. Nay, pr'ythee, father, why so rough ? 

Ant. An humble lover L 

Jerome. How durst you, daughter, lend an ear 

To such deceitful stuff f 

Quick, from the window, Jly I 
Louisa. Adieu, Antonio I 
Ant. Must you go f 

Louisa. 1 We soon, perhaps, may meet again ; 
Ant. 3 For though hard fortune is ourjbe^ 

The god of love wiufghtfor us* 
Jerome. Reach me the blunderbuss. 
Ant. & L. The god of love, who knows our pain, 
Jerome. Henoe, or these slugs are through your brain* 

[Exeunt severally* 



SCENE II. 



A Piazza* 



Enter Ferdinand and Lopez. 

Lopez. Truly, sir, I think that a little sleep, once 
in a week or so 

Ferd. Peace, fool, don't mention sleep to me. 

Lopez. No, no, air, I don't mention your low-bred, 
vulgar, sound sleep ; but I can't help thinking that a 
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gentle slumber, or half an hour's dozing, if it were 
only for the novelty of the thing — 

Ferd. Peace, booby, I say U^Oh Clare, dear, cruel 
disturber of my rest f 

Lopez. And of mine too. 

Ferd. 'Sdeath ! to trifle with me at such a junc- 
ture as this— no w to stand on punctilios— —love me ! 
I don't believe she ever did. 

Lopez. Nor I either. 

Ferd. Or is it, that her sex never know their den 
aires for an hour together r 

Lopez, Ah, they know them oftner than they*U 
own them. 

Ferd. Is there, in the world, so inconstant a crea- 
ture as Clara ? 

Lopez. I could name one. 

Ferd. Yes; the tame fool, who submits to- her ca^ 
price. 

Lopez* I thought he couldn't miss it. 

Ferd* Is she not capricious, teazing, tyrannical, ob- 
stinate, perverse, absurd ? ay, a wilderness of faults 
and follies ; her looks are scorn, and her very smiles 
— 'sdeath! I wish 1 hadn't mentioned her smiles; 
for she does smile such beaming loveliness, such fas- 
cinating brightness— Oh, death and madness ! I shall 
die if 1 lose her. 

Lopez. Oh, those damned smiles have undone all I 

AIR. — FERDINAND. 

Could I her faults remember •, 

Forgetting every charm, 
Soon would impartial Reason 

The tyrant Love disarm* 
But when enraged I number 

Each Jailing of her mind. 
Love stul suggests each beauty. 

And sees — while Reason's blind. 
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tikopez. 'Here comes 1>o& Antonio, wr. 
fVrd Well, go you home— -I shall <be there pre- 
sently* 
iJopez. Ah, those <mrsed smites! [Exit 

Enter AwfoNio. 

Ferd* Antonio, Lopez tells me he left you chaunt- 
4tig before our door~fWBs *tty father waked ? 

Arit. *£es, yes ;1ie has a lingular affection for ma* 
sic, so I left him roaring 'tit his barred window, like 
Hhfe print of Bajaatit in 'the <fcgc And -what brings 
you out so early ? 

Ferd. I believe I told you, that'to-morrow was the 
day fixed by Don Pedro and Clara's unnatural step- 
mother, for her to enter a convent, in order that her 
brat might possess her fortune ; made desperate by 
this, I procured ak^y to the door, and bribed Claras 
maid to 'leave it 'unbolted; it 'two this morning, I 
entered, unperceived, and -stole 'to v iiet chamber — I 
found her waking 'and weeping. 
Ant. feppy Ferdinand ! 

Ferd. *Sdedth 1 hear the Conclusion — I was rated 
as the most confident ruffian, 'for daring to approach 
her room fet'that hour OP night. 
Ant. Ay, ay, this was at first? 
Ferd. No sutifrthing ; ^he would not hear a word 
from me, but threatenertfatnise her toother, if I did 
not instantly leave -her. 
Ant Well, btitfet test'?**- 
Ferd. At last! why, 1 was 'forced 'to leave the 
house, as I eatoe'fn. 

Ant. And did you do'ttothing to offend her ? 
Ferd, Nothing, asThope to be saved— I believe, I 
might snatch a dozen or two of kisses* 

Ant, Was that All? well,! think, I never heard of 
tfuch assurance! 

-Fm?. Zounds! I tell you, I behwtd with the *U 
most respect* 
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Ant. O Lord ! I don't mean you, but in her— but, 
hark ye, Ferdinand, did you leave your key with 
them? 

Ferd. Yes; the maid, who saw me out, took it 
from the door. 

Ant. Then, my life for it, her mistress elopes after 
you. 

Ferd. Ay, to bless my rival, perhaps — I am in a 
humour to suspect every body — you loved her once, 
and thought her an angel, as I do now. 

Ant. Yes, I loved her, till I found she wouldn't 
love me, and then I discovered that she hadn't a good 
feature in her face. 



AIR. 

/ ne'er could any lustre see 

In eyes that would not look on me; 

I ne'er saw nectar on a lip, 

But where my own did hope to sip* 

Has the maid, who seeks my heart 

Cheeks of rose, untouch' d by art? 

I will own the colour true, 

When yielding blushes aid their hue* 

Is her hand so soft and pure f 
I must press it, to be sure ; 
Nor can I be certain then. 
Till it, grateful, press again ; 
Must I, with attentive eye, 
Watch her heaving bosom sigh f 
I will do so, when I see 
That heaving bosom sighjbr me. 

Besides, Ferdinand, you have full security in my love 
for your sister; help me there, and 1 can never 
disturb you with Clara. 
Ferd. As far as I can, conaistwvtVj ^wVBa.iS&fc^o'MNR 

11 
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of our family, you know I will ; but there must be no 
eloping. 

Ant. And yet, now, you would carry off Clara i 

Ferd. Ay, that's a different case — we never mean 
that others should act to our sisters and wives, as we 
do to others' — But, to-morrow, Clara is to be forced 
into a convent. 

AnU Well, and am not I so unfortunately circum- 
stanced ? To-morrow, your father forces Louisa to 
marry Isaac, the Portuguese— but come with me, and 
we'll devise something, I warrant. 

Ferd. I must go home. 

AnU Well, adieu ! 

Ferd. But, Antonio, if you did not love my sister, 
you have too much honour and friendship to sup- 
plant me with Clara. 

AIR.— ANTONIO. 

Friendship is the bond of reason ; 

But if beauty disapprove, 
Heaven dissolves all other treason, 

In the heart tliat's true to love* 
The faith which to my friend I swore, 

As a civil oath I view ; 
But, to the charms which I adore, 

9 Tis religion to be true. [Exit* 

Ferd. There is always a levity in Antonio's man- 
ner of replying to me on this subject that is very 
alarming — 'Sdeath ! if Clara should love him after 
all ! [Ear*. 
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SCENE IIC 



A Room in Don Jerome's House* 



Enter Louisa and Duenna* 

Louisa. Bm% my dear Margaret, my <}harmingT)u- 
enna, do you think we shall succeed ? 

Duenna. I tell you again, 1 have no doubt on't ; 
but' it must be instantly put to the trial — Every thing 
is prepared in your room, and for the rest, we must 
trust to fortune. 

Louisa* My father's oath was, never to see me till I 

had consented to 

Duenna. 'Twas thus I overheard him say to his 
friend, Don 1 Guzman,* "I will demand of her to-mor- 
row, once for all, whether she will consent to marry 
Isaac Mendoza ;- if she hesitates, I will make a solemn 
oath never to see or speak to her, till she returns to 
her duty." — These were his words. 

Louisa. And* on his known obstinate adherence to 
what 'he has once said, you have formed this plan for 
'my escape— But have you secured my maid in our 
^interest ? 

Duenna. She is a party in the whole ; but remem- 
ber, if we succeed, you resign all right and title in lit- 
tle Isaac, the Jew, over to me. 

Louisa. That I do with all my soul ; get him, if 
you can, and 1 shall wish you joy, most heartily. He 
is twenty times aj ricb a* my poor Autonio. 
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AIR. 

Thou camt not boast of fortune's store* 
My love, while me they wealthy call. 
But I was glad to find thee poor, 
For, with my heart, l'dgwe thee all. 
And then the grateful youth shall own^ 
J loved him for himself alone. 

But when his worth my hand shall gain, 

No word or look of mine shall show 
That I the smallest thought retain 
Of what my bounty did bestow. 

Yet still his grateful heart shall own, 
I loved him for himself alone. 

Duenna* I hear Don Jerome coming— Quick, give 
me the last letter I brought you from Antonio— you 
know that is to be the ground of my dismission— I 
must slip out to seal it up, as undelivered. [Exit* 

Enter Don Jerome and Ferdinand. 

Jerome. What, I suppose, you have been serenading 
too ! Eh, disturbing some peaceable neighbourhood 
with villainous catgut, and lascivious piping ! Out 
on't ! you set your sister, here, a vile example ; but J. 
come to tell you, madam, that I'll suffer no more of 
these midnight incantations — these amorous orgies, 
that steal the senses in the hearing ; as, they say* 
Egyptian embalmers serve mummies, extracting the 
brain through the ears ; however, there's an end of 
your frolics— Isaac Mendoza will be here presently, 
and to-morrow you shall marry him. 

Louisa. Never, while I have life. 

Ferd. Indeed, sir, I wonder how you can think of 
such a man for a son-in-law. 

Jerome. Sir, you are very kind, to favour me with 
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your sentiments— -and pray, what is your objection to 
him? 

Ferd. He is a Portuguese in the first place. 

Jerome. No such thing, boy, he has forsworn his 
country. 

Louisa* He is a Jew. 

Jerome. Another mistake : he has been a Christian 
these six weeks. 

Ferd. - Ay, he left his old religion for an estate, and 
has not had time to get a new one. 

Louisa. But stands like a dead wall between church, 
and synagogue, or like the blank leaves between the 
Old and New Testament. 

Jerome. Any thing more ? 

Ferd. But the most remarkable part of his cha- 
racter is his passion for deceit and tricks of cunning. 

Louisa. Though at the same time, the fool predo- 
minates so much over the knave, that I am told he 
is generally the dupe of his own art. 

Ferd. True, like an unskilful gunner, he usually 
misses his aim, and is hurt by the recoil of his own 
piece. 

Jerome. Any thing more ? 

Louisa. To sum up all, he has the worst fault a 
husband can have — he's not my choice. 

Jerome. But you are hi* ; and choice on one side is 
sufficient — two lovers should never meet in marriage 
—be you sour as you please, he is sweet-tempered, 
and for your good fruit, there's nothing like ingraft- 
ing on a crab. 

Louisa. I detest him as a lover, and shall ten times 
more as a husband. 

Jerome* I don't know that— marriage generally 
makes a great change — but, to cut the matter short, 
will you have him or not ? 

Louisa. There is nothing else I could disobey you in. 
t/erome. Do yau value your faiVvet'a ipea&t £ 
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Louisa. So much, that I will not fasten on him the 
regret of making an only daughter wretched. 

Jerome. Very well, ma'am, then mark me — never 
more will I see or converse with you till you return 
to your duty — no reply — this and your chamber shall 
be your apartments; I never will stir out, without 
leaving you under lock and key, and when I'm at 
home no creature can approach you but through my 
library — we'll try who can be most obstinate-— out of 
my sight — there remain till you know your duty, 

[Pushes her out* 

¥er<L Surely, sir, my sister's inclinations should be 
consulted in a matter of this kind, and some regard 
paid to Don Antonio, being my particular friend. 

Jerome* That, doubtless, is a very great recom- 
mendation—I certainly have not paid sufficient re* 
spect to it. 

FercL There is not a man living I would sooner 
chuse for a brother-in-law. 

Jerome* Very possible ; and if you happen to have 
e'er a sister, who is not at the same time a daughter 
of mine, I'm sure I shall have no objection to the 
relationship— but at present, if you please, we'll drop 
the subject. 

Ferd. Nay, sir, 'tis only my regard for my sister 
makes me speak. 

Jerome- Then pray, sir, in future, let your regard 
for your father make you hold your tongue. 

Ferd. I have done, sir— I shall only add a wish 
that you would reflect what at our age you would 
have felt, had you been crossed in your affection for 
the mother of her you are so severe to. 

Jerome. Why, I must confess 1 had a great affection 
for your mother's ducats, but that was all, boy — I 
married her for her fortune, and she took me in obe- 
dience to her father, and a very happy couple we were 
—we never expected any love from otvfc aftrt.Vra*«fiA. 
so we were never disappointed— \£ \*s y\»SsJ^ %. 

b2 
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little now and then, it was. soon over, for we were 
never fond enough to quarrel, and when the good 
woman died, why, why — I had as lieve she had lived, 
and I wish every widower in Seville could say the* 
same — I shall now go and get the key of this dressing 
room — so, good son, if you have any lecture in sup* 
port of disobedience to give your sister, it must be 
trief ; so make the best of your time, d'ye hear ? 

[Exit. 
Ferd. I fear, indeed, my friend Antonio has little 
to hope for — however Louisa has firmness, and my 
father's anger will probably only increase her affec- 
tion. — In our intercourse with the world, it is natural 
for us to dislike those who are innocently the cause 
of our distress ; but in the heart's attachment, a wo* 
man never likes a man with ardour till she has suffer- 
ed for his sake ; [Noise.] soh ! what bustle is here ! 
between my father and the Duenna too— -Pll e'en 
get out of the way. [Exit. 

Enter Don Jerome toith a Letter, putting in the 

Duenna. 

Jerome* I'm astonish'd! I'm thunder-struck! here's 
treachery and conspiracy with a vengeance! you, 
Antonio's creature* and chief manager of this plot 
for my daughter's eloping 1 you, that I placed here 
as a scarecrow ? 

Duenna. What? 

Jerome. A scarecrow — to prove a decoy-duck— 
what have you to say for yourself? 

Duenna. Well, sir, since you have forced that let- 
ter from me, and discovered my real sentiments, I 
scorn to renounce them. — I am Antonio's friend, and 
it was my intention that your daughter should have 
served you as all such old tyrannical sots should be 
served — I delight in the tender passions, and would 
befriend all under their influence. 

Jerome. The tender passions ! yes, they would be- 
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come those impenetrable features ! — why, thou de- 
ceitful hag ! I placed thee as a guard to the rich blos- 
soms of my daughter's beauty — I thought that dra- 
gon's front of thine would cry aloof to the sons of 
gallantry— steel traps and spring guns seemed writ 
in every wrinkle of it— but you shall quit my house 
this instant— the tender passions, indeed ! go, thou 
wanton sybil, thou amorous woman of Endor, go ! 

Duenna. You base, scurrilous, old — but I won't 
demean myself by naming what you are — yes, savage, 
I'll leave your den ; but I suppose you don't mean to 
detain my apparel— I may have my things, I pre- 
sume? 

Jerome. I took you, mistress, with your wardrobe 
en — what have you pilfered, heh ? 

Duenna. Sir, 1 must take leave of my mistress, she 
has valuables of mine ; besides, my cardinal and veil 
are in her room. 

Jerome* Your veil forsooth ! what, do you dread 
being gazed at ? or are you afraid of your complexion ? 
well, go take your leave, and get your veil and cardi- 
nal ! soh ! you quit the house within these five mi- 
nutes—In — in — quick [Exit Duenna.] Here was a 
precious plot of mischief! — these are the comforts 
daughters bring us ! 



AIR. 



If a daughter you have, she's the plague of your life," 
Jvb peat e shall you know, tho' you've buried your wife, 
4t twenty she mocks at the duty you taught her. 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter. 

Sighing and whining, 

Dying and pining. 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter! 
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When scarce in their teens, they have wit to perplex us, 
With letters and lovers for ever they vex us f 
While each still rejects the/air suitor you've brought her, 
Oh 9 vokat a plague is an obstinate daughter I 

Wrangling and jangling f 
Flouting and pouting. 
Oh? xjohat a plague is an obstinate daughter / 

Enter Louisa, dressed as the Duenna, tvUh Cardi- 
nal and Veil, seeming to cry. 

Jerome, This way» mistress, this way — what, I war* 
rant, a tender parting; soh 1 tears of turpentine down 
those deal cheeks — Ay, you may well hide your 
head — yes, whine till your heart breaks ; but I'll not 
hear one word of excuse— so you are right to be 
dumb,— -this way, this way. [Exeunt. 

Enter Duenna. 

Duenna. So speed you well, sagacious Don Jerome ! 
Oh, rare effects of passion and obstinacy-— now shall 
I try whether I can't play the fine lady as well as my 
mistress, and if I succeed, I may be a fine lady for 
the rest of my life— I'll lose no time to equip myself. 

[Exit. 



SCENE IV. 



The Court before Don Jerome's House* 

Enter Don Jerome and Louisa. 

Jerome. Come, mistress, there is your way — The 
world lies before you, so troop, t\iou&tit\c^te&^N£. 
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thou original sin*— bold, yonder is some fellow skulk- 
ing, perhaps it is Antonio — go to him, d'ye hear, and 
tell him to make you amends, and as he has got you 
turned away, tell him I say it is but just he should 
take you himself, go. [Exit Louisa.] Soh ! I am rid 
of her, thank Heaven ! and now I shall be able to 
keep my oath, and confine my daughter with better 
•ecurity. [Exit, 



scene v 



The Piazza. 



Enter Clara and her Maid. 

Maid. But where, madam, is it you intend to go ? 

Clara. Any where to avoid the selfish violence of 
my mother-in-law, and Ferdinand's insolent impor- 
tunity. 

Maid. Indeed, ma'am, since we have profited by 
Don Ferdinand's key, in making our escape, I think 
we had best find him, if it were only to thank him. 

Clara. No— he has offended me exceedingly. 

[Retire. 

Enter Louisa* 

Louisa. So I have succeeded in being turned out 
of doors— but how shall 1 find Antonio? I dare not 
enquire for; him, for fear of being discovered ; I would 
send to my friend Clara, but that I doubt her prudery 
would condemn me. 

Maid. Then suppose, ma'am, you ^ere to tt>j \£ 
jrour friend Donna Louisa would, nol raaJw* ^sfe* 
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Clara. No, her notions of filial duty are so severe, 
the would certainly betray rae. 

Louisa. Clara is of a cold temper, and would think 
this step of mine highly forward. 

Clara. Louisa's respect for her father is so great, 
she would not credit the unkiadness of mine. 

[Louisa turns, and sees Clara and Maid. 

Louisa. Ha ! who are those ? sure one is Clara— 
if it be, I'll trust her — Clara ! [Advances. 

Clara. Louisa ! and in masquerade too ! 

Louisa You will be more surprised when I tell 
you, that I have run away from my father. 

Clara. Surprised indeed ! and I should certainly 
chide you most horridly, only that I have just rum 
away from mine. 

Louisa. My dear Clara ! [Embrace. 

Clara, Dear sister truant! and whither are you 
going ? 

Louisa. To find the man I love, to be sure— And, 
I presume, you would have no aversion to meet with 
my brother ? 

Clara. Indeed I should — he has behaved so in to 
me, I don't believe I shall ever forgive him. 

AIR-— CLARA. 

When sable night, each drooping plant restoring^ 

Wept o f er the {lowers her breath did cheer, 
As some sad widow o'er her habe deploring, 

Wakes its beauty with a tear ; 
When all did sleep, whose weary hearts did borrow 

One hour from love and care to rest, 
Lo ! as I pressed my couch in silent sorrow, 
My lover caught me to his breast; 
He vowd he came to save me 
From those who would enslave me ! 
Then kneeling, 
Kisses stealings 
JSndlesiJhtih he swore, 
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But soon I chid him thence » 
For had his fond pretence 
Obtain 9 d one favour then, 
And he had pressed again, 
J/earld my treacherous heart might grant hitn wore* 

Louisa. Well, for all ibis, I would have sent bim 
to {dead bis pardon, but that I would not yet a while 
have .him know of my -flight. And where do you 
hope to find protection ? 

.Clara. The Lady Abbess of the convert of St £ai» 
therine is a relation and kind friend of mine — I shall be 
secure with her, and you had best go thither with me. 

'Louisa. No ; I am determined to find Antonio first ; 
land, as 1 live, here comes the very man I will em* 
ploy .to seek him for me. 

Clara* Who is he ? he's a strange figure ! 

Louisa. Yes; that sweet creature is the man whom 
my father has fixed .on for my husband. 

Clara. And will you speak to him ? are you mad ? 

Louisa. He is the fit test, man in the world. for my 
purpose — for, though I was to have married 'him -to- 
morrow, he is the only man in Seville, who, I. am 
sure, never saw me in his life. 

Clara. And how do you know him? 

Louisa. He arrived but yesterday, and he was 
shown to me from the window, as he visited my father. 

-Clara. Well, I'll begone. 

Louisa. Hold, my dear Clara — a thought has struck 
me-— will you give me leave to borrow your name, as 
I see occasion I 

Clara. It will but disgrace you — but use it as you 
please — I dare not stay — t'Gowig.] — but, Louisa, if 
you should see your brother, be sure you don't in- 
form him, that 1 have taken refuge with the 'Dame 
Prior of the convent of St Catherine, on the left-hand 
side of the piazza, Which leads to the ctuuctvof St 
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Louisa* Ha ! ha ! ha ! I'll be very particular in my 
directions where he may not find you. [Exeunt Clara 
and Maid.] So ! my swain, yonder, has done admi- 
ring himself, and draws nearer. [Retires* 

Enter Isaac and Carlos ; Isaac with a Pocket 

Glass* 

Isaac* [Looking in the Glass.] I tell you, friend 
Carlos, I will please myself in the habit of my chin. 

Carlos. But, ray dear friend, how can you think to 
please a lady with such a face ? 

Isaac* Why, what's the matter with the face ? I 
think it is a very engaging face ; and, I am sure, a 
lady must have very little taste, who could dislike my 
beard. [Sees Louisa.] See now !— I'll die if here is 
not a little damsel struck with it already. 

Louisa* Signior, are you disposed to oblige a lady, 
who greatly wants your assistance ? [Unveils. 

Isaac. Egad, a very pretty black-eyed girl ! she has 
certainly taken a fancy to me, Carlos— first, ma'am, 
I must beg the favour of your name. 

Louisa. So ! it's well I am provided. [Aside.] My 
name, sir, is Donna Clara d'Almanza. 

Isaac. What ! — Don Gasman's daughter ? I'faith, 
I just now heard she was missing. 

Louisa* But sure, sir, you have too much gallan- 
try and honour to betray me, whose fault is love ? 

Isaac. So ! a passion for me ! poor girl ! Why, 
ma'am, as for betraying you, I don't see how I could 

get any thing by it ; so you may rely on my honour ; 
ut as for your love, I am sorry your case is so des- 
perate. 

Louisa. Why so, signior ? 

Isaac. Because I am positively engaged to another 
— an't I, Carlos ? 
Louisa* Nay, but hear me. 
Isaac. No, no ; what should I hear for ? It is im- 
possible for me to court you in au \umowrck\& ^wj \ 
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and, for any thing else, if I were to comply now, I 
suppose you have some ungrateful brother, or cousin, 
who would want to cut my throat for my civility— 
so, truly, you had best go home again. 

Louisa. Odious wretch! [Aside.] But, good sig- 
nior, it is Antonio d'£rcilla, on whose account I have 
eloped. 

Isaac. How ! what ! it is not with me, then, that 
you are in love ? 

Louisa. No, indeed, it is not. 

Isaac. Then you are a forward, impertinent sim- 
pleton ! and I shall certainly acquaint your father. 

Louisa. Is this your gallantry ? 

Isaac. Yet hold— Antonio D'Ercilla, did you say ? 
egad, I may make something of this— Antonio 
D'Ercilla. 

Louisa^ Yes ; and, if ever you hope to prosper in 
love, you will bring me to him. 

Isaac. By St Iago and I will too — Carlos, this 
Antonio is one who rivals me (as I have heard) with 
Louisa— now, if I could hamper him with this girl, I 
should have the field to myself; hey, Carlos! A 
lucky thought, isn't it ? 

Carlos. Yes, very good — very good— 

Isaac* Ah! this little brain is never at a loss- 
cunning Isaac! cunning rogue! Donna Clara, will 
you trust yourself a while to my friend's direction ? 

Louisa. May I rely on you, good signior. 

Carlos* Lady, it is impossible I should deceive 
you. 

AIR. 

Had I a heart for falsehood [framed, 

I ne'er could injure you ; 
For though your tongue no promise claim' d 9 

Your charms would make me true. 
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To you no soul shall bear deceit. 

No stranger offer wrong ; 
But friends inaU the aged you'll meet, 

And lovers in the young. 

But token they learn that you have bled 

Another toith your hearty 
They'll hid aspiring passions rest. 

And act a brother's part; 
Then 9 lady, dread not here deceit , 

Norjeftrto suffer wrong .; 
For friends in pU the aged you'll meet. 

And brothers in the young* 

Isaac* I'll conduct the lady to my lodgings, Car- 
los ; X mju$t haste to ,Bon ; Jerome— -perhaps ^you 
know Louisa, ma'am. She is divinely handsome— - 
isn't she.? 

&ouisa. you, must e^cuseme not joining with you. 

isaaq. ,Wbyf.XlWYe f be&rd it pn t all hands. 

lauisfl. ; H$r,fatJi$r is uncpmmpnly partial to her; 
but I believe you will find sr*e has iptper a matrpnly 
air. 

Jwac. QarlojB, .tWs 4 is t all v cnyy— --you pretty girls 
never ^peak .wellfOt ppe another— hark ye, nnd out 
Antonio, ,$nd Fll,#addJe Jiim w}th this scrape, I war- 
rant! Oh, 'tw^the luckiest, though tl-^Donna CJara, 
.your vety s Qtea^n^£flrlQS» to your. post. 



DUET. 



Isaac* My mistress expects me, and J must %o to her, 
Or/hoxo can I hope for a smile f 

Louisa* Soon may you return. a prosperous wooer, 
But ifdnk xvkat I suffer \ the while : 
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Alone, and away from the man 'whom 1 hoe. 
In strangers Pm forced to confide. 
Isaac. Dear lady, my friend you may trust, and he*tl 

prove f 
Youf servttnt, protector, and guide. 

AIR — CARLOS. 

Gentle maid, ah ! why suspect me ? 
Let me serve thee — then reject me. 
Canst thou trust, and I deceive thee ? 
Art thou sad, and sliaU I grieve thee f 
Gentle maid, ah I why suspect me f 
Let me serve thee— then reject me. 

Tftfo. 

LooSsi. Never may'st thou happy he, 

If in aught thou ri false to trie. 

fettc. Never ¥N*y he happy be, 

If in aught he's fake to thee. 

Cdrlos. Never map I happy be, 

If in ought I'm false to thee. 

Loiifea. Never mdifst thou, $c. 

Isaae. Never may he, fyc. 

Carlos. Never may J, fyc. [ExeubU 



/ 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE 1« 



A Library in Don Jerome's House. 



Enter Don Jerome wirf Isaac. 

Jerome* Ha ! ha! ha ! run away from her father! 
has she given him the slip ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! poor Don 
Guzman ! 

Isaac. Ay ; and I am to conduct her to Antonio ; 
by which 'means you see I shall hamper him so that 
he can give me no disturbance with your daughter— 
this is trap, isn't it ? a nice stroke of cunning, heh ? 

Jerome. Excellent ! excellent ! yes, yes, carry her 
to him, hamper him by all means, ha ! ha ! ha ! poor 
Don Guzman ! an old fool ! imposed on by a girl ! 

Isaac. Nay, they have the cunning of serpents, 
that's the truth on t. 

Jerome. Psha ! they are cunning only when they 
have fools to deal with — why don't my girl play me 
such a trick — let her cunning overreach my caution, 
I say — heh, little Isaac ! 

Isaac. True, true ; or let me see any of the sex 
make a fool of me — No, no, egad, little Solomon, (as 
my aunt used to call me) understands tricking a little 
too well. 

Jerome. Ay, but such a driveller as Don Guzman. 

Isaac, And such a dupe as Antonio. 
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Jerome. True ; sure never were seen such a couple 
of credulous simpletons; but come, 'tis time you 
should see my daughter— you must carry on the siege 
by yourself, friend Isaac* 

Isaac. Sir, you'll introduce— 

Jerome. No-*-I have sworn a solemn oath not to 
see or speak to her till she renounces her disobedience; 
win her to that, and she gains a father and a husband 
at once. 

Isaac. Gad, I shall never be able totleal with her 
alone; nothing keeps me in such awe as perfect 
beauty— -now there is something consoling and en- 
couraging in ugliness. 

SONG. 

Give Isaac the nymph who no beauty can boast, 
But health and good humour tb make her his toast f 
If straight y I don't mind whether slender or Jot, 
And six feet or four — we'll nefer quarrel for that. 

Whatever her complexion, I void I don't caret 
If brown it is lastmg 9 more pleasing if fair ; 
And though in her face I no dimples should see* 
Let her smile f and each dell is a dimple to me 



» 



Let her locks be the reddest that ever were seen, 
And her eyes may be e'en any colour but green 9 
Be they light, grey or blacky their lustre and hue 9 
I swear I've no choice, only let her have two. 

'Tis true Pd dispense with a throne on her back 9 
And white teeth, I own, are genteeicr than black, 
A little round chin tod's a beauty, Tve heard, 
Bui I only desire she mayn't have a beard. 

Jerome. You will change your note, my friend, 
when you've seen Louisa. 

c2 
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Isaac. Oh, Don Jerome, the honour of your alli- 
ance — 

Jerome* Ay, but her beauty will affect you — she is, 
though I say it, who am her father, a very prodigy- 
there you will see features with an eye like mine- 
yes i'faith, there is a kind of wicked sparkling — 
something of a roguish brightness, that shows her to 
be my own. 

Isaac, Pretty rogue! 

Jerome. Then, when she smiles, you'll see a little 
dimple in one cheek only ; a beauty it is certainly, 
yet you shall not say which is prettiest, the cheek 
with the dimple, or the cheek without. 
Isaac. Pretty rogue ! 

Jerome. Then the roses on those cheeks are shaded 
with a sort of velvet down, that gives a delicacy to 
the glow of health. 
Isaac. Pretty rogue ! 

Jerome. Her skin pure dimity, yet more fair, being 
spangled here and there with a golden freckle. x 

Isaac. Charming pretty rogue ! pray how is the 
tone of her voice ? 

Jerome. Remarkably pleasing — but if you could 
prevail on her to sing, you would be enchanted— -she 
is a nightingale— a Virginian nightingale — but come, 
come; her maid shall conduct you to her anttcham- 
ber. 

Isaac. Well, egad, Pll pluck up resolution, and 
meet her frowns intrepidly. 

Jerome* Ay ! woo her briskly— win her and give 
me a proof of your address, my little Solomon. 

Isaac. But hold — I expect my friend Carlos to call 
on me here — If he comes will you send him to me ? 
Jerome, I will-— Lauretta, come—she'll show you 
to the room — what ! do you droop ? here's a mourn- 
ful face to make love with ! [Exeunt. 
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SCENE IU 



Louisa's Dressing Room* 

Enter Maid and Isaac. 

Maid. Sir, my mistress will wait on you presently. 

[Goes to the Door. 
• Isaac. When she's at leisure— don't hurry her. 
{Exit Maid.] I wish I had ever practised a love scene 
—I doubt J shall make a poor figure— I couldn't be 
more afraid, if I was going before the Inquisition— so ! 
the door opens— yes, she's coming — the very rustling 
of her silk has a disdainful sound. 

Enter Duenna, dressed as Louisa. 

Now dar'n't I look round for the soul of me— her 
beauty will certainly strike me dumb if I do. I wish 
she'd speak first. 

Duenna. Sir, I attend your pleasure. 

Isaac. So ! the ice is broke, and a pretty civil be- 
ginning too ! hem ! madam — miss— I'm all attention. 

Duenna* Nay, sir, 'tis I who should listen, and you 
propose* 

Isaac, Egad, this isn't so disdainful neither — I be- 
lieve I may venture to look — no — 1 dar'n't — one 
glance of those roguish sparklers would fix me again. 

Duenna. You seem thoughtful, sir — let me per- 
suade you to sit down. 

Isaac. So, so; she mollifies apace— she's struck 
with my figure ! this attitude has had its effect. 

Duenna. Come, sir, here's a chair* 

Isaac. Afadam, the greatness oi^out ^o&N&wrex- 
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powers me— that a lady so lovely should deign to 
turn her beauteous eyes on me so. 

[She takes his Handy he turns and sees her. 

Duenna. You seem surprised at my condescension. 

Isaac. Why, yes, madam, I am a tittle surprised at 
it. — Zounds ! this can never be Louisa — she's as old 
as my mother!, * [Aside. 

Duenna. But former prepossessions give way to my 
father's commands. 

Isaac. [Aside."] Her father! Yes* 'tis she then- 
Lord, lord ; how blind some parents are ! 

Duenna. Signer Isaac. 

Isaac. Truly; the little damsel was right — she has 
rather a rriatronly air indeed ! ah ! 'tis well my affec- 
tions are fiked on her fortune, and not her person. 

Duenna. Signdr, Won't ybti sit ? [S%e sits. 

Isaac. Pardon me 1 , fftadam, I have scarce recovered 
my astonishment at— your condescension, rnadam— 
she has the devil's own dimples to be sure ! {Aside* 

Duenna. I do not wonder, sir, that you are sur- 
prised at my affability — I own, signor, that I was 
vastly prepossessed Against you, and being teased try 
my father, I did give some encouragement to Anto- 
nio ; but then, sir, you were described to me as a 
quite different person. - 

Isaac. Ay, and so you were to me, Upon my soul, 
madam. 

Duenna. But when I saw you, I was never ntore 
tru ck in my life. m 

Isaac. That Was* just my cafee too, tiiadam: I Was 
•truck all on a heap, for thy 'part. 

Duenna. Well, sir, I sgfe Ofrr hiisdriprehehsion has 
been mutual— you expected t&fitid rne hdughty and 
averse, and I was taught to believe you a little, black, 
snub-nosed felldW, without person, manners, or ad- 
dress. 
Isaac. Egad, I wish she had answer'd her picture . 
*a well 
Duenna. But, sir, your air is nobte— *omcflw»£ *» 
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liberal in your carriage, with so penetrating an eye, 
and so bewitching a smile ! 

Isaac. Egad, now I look at her again, I don't think 
she is so ugly. 

Duenna. So little like a Jew, and so much like a 
gentleman ! 

Isaac. Well, certainly there is something pleasing 
in the tone of her voice. 

Duenna. You will pardon this breach of decorum 
in praising you thus, but my joy at being so agreeably 
deceived has given me such a flow of spirits 1 

Isaac. O, dear lady, may I thank those dear lips 
for this goodness. [Kisses her*] Why, she has a pretty 
sort of velvet down, that's the truth on't ! [Aside. 

Duenna. O, sir, you have the most insinuating 
manner, but indeed you should get rid of that odious 
beardV- one might as well kiss an hedge-hog. 

Isaac. Yes, ma'am, the razor wouldn't be amiss-*- 
for either of us. [Aside.] Could you favour me with 
a song ? 

Duenna. Willingly, sir, though I am rather hoarse 
—ahem ! [Begins to sing. 

Isaac. Very like a Virginia nightingale — ma'am, £ 
perceive you're hoarse — I beg you wiU not distress— 

Duenna. Oh, not in the least distressed ; — now, sir* 



SONG. 

When a tender maid 
Is first assayed, 
By some admiring swain, 
How her blushes rise* 
If she meets his eyes, 
While he unfolds his pain j 
If he takes her hand, she trembles quite, 
Touch her lips, and she swoons outright, 

While a pit a pat, <S>c. 
Her heart avows her fright. 
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• 

But in time appear 

Fewer signs (ujedr, 
The youth she boldly views ; 

If her hand he grasps, 

Or her bosom, cktsps, 
No mantling blush ensues* 
Then to church well pleased the lovers move, 
While her smiles her contentment prove, 

And a pit a tint, 8fc. 
Her heart avdtos net love. 

Isaac. Charming, mafcm ! Enchanting ! andy truly, 
your notes put rtfe in mind of 6rie that's very dear to 
tee ; a lady, indeed, whom you 1 greatly resemble ! 

Duenna. How ! is there; then, another so dear to 

Isaac. O, no, ma'am, you mistake; it was my mo- 
ther 1 meanl. 

Duenna. Come, Sir, I see yon are amazed and con* 
founded at my condescension, and know not what to 

iay. 

Isaac. It is very true, indeed, ma'am ; bat it is a 
judgment, I look on it as a judgment on mey for de- 
laying to urge the time when you'll permit me to 
complete my happiness, by acquainting Don Jerome 
with your condescension. 

Duenna. Sir, I must frankly own to you, that I can 
never be yours with my father's consent. 

Isaac. Good lack ! how so ? 

Duenna. When my father; in his passion, swore he 
would never see me again till I acquiesced in his will. 
I also made a vow, that I would never take a husband 
f from his hand ; nothing shall make me break that 
oath : but, if you have spirit and contrivance enough 
to carry me off without his knowledge, I'm yours. 

Isaac. Hum! 

Duenna. Nay, sir, if you Ytesitate— 
Isaac, rfaith, no bad whim t\t\i-4? 1 V^tW *. 
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her word» I shall secure her fortune, and avoid ma* 
Jung any settlement in return ; thus, J shall not only 
cheat ,the layer, Mt ,the father too— rOh, cunning 
rogue, teaac ! Ay, ay, Jot thi^ \utle brain alope— 
Egad, I'll take her in the mind. 

Duenna. Well, .sir, what's your determination > 

Isaac. Madam, I was dumb pnly from rapture— I 
applaud your.spirit, and joyfully. cjo^e with your pro- 
posal ; for which, thus let 4 jne, .on this <UJy hand, ex- 
£rej6 t my gratitude. 

"* Qnenna. Well, ,sjr, ,yqu .must get my fgttkgr's con- 
sent to walk -with jme in .the garden* But by no 
,meaas t toform him of my kindness to you. 

Isaac. No, to he sure, ,that would apoil all : But, 
trust <me, when ^ckingjs the word— le,t me alone for 
a piece of cunning ; tfusyery day ypu shall be out of 
ibis^power. 

Duenna. Well, Ijeave the management of it all to 
you; I perceive plain, #ir, that ypu. are.nqt one that 
can be easily outwitted. 

Isaac. Egad, you're right, madam — you're right, 
i'faith. 

Enter Maid. 

Maid. Here's a. gentleman attlje flflor, ybo begs 
permission, to spea^c wjjh JSignqr Jtsa^c. 

Isaac, ^.frjend ,flf mjne, ma'afn/and a trusty friend 
—let himcofue w.[£xit J^jp,] tie is one to be de- 
pended on, ma'am. 

Enter CARLps. 

80, coz. [Aside. 

Carlos. I have left Donna Clara at your lodgings— 
but can no where find Antonio. 

Isaac. We|J, l will sqarcji him out myself— Carlos, 
you rogue, I ^iriye, I prosper. " 

Carlqs. .W^^re'isjrcjur jn|sjtress? 

Itaac, There; you boeby, \&jgj* *ta «gsdfe 
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Carlos. Why she's damned ugly! 

Isaac. Hush ! [Stops his mouth* 

Duenna. What is yeur friend saying, signor ? 

Isaac. Oh, ma'am, he is expressing his raptures at 
such charms as he never saw before, eh, Carlos ? 

Carlos-. Ay, such as I never saw before, indeed ! 

Duenna. You are a very obliging gentleman — well, 
Signor Isaac, I believe we had better part for the pre- 
sent. Remember our plan. 

Isaac, Oh, ma'am, it is written in my heart, fixed 
as the image of those divine beauties— adieu, idol of 
my soul !— yet once more permit me 

[Kisses her* 

Duenna. Sweet, courteous sir, adieu! 

Isaac. Your slave eternally — Come, Carlos, say 
something civil at taking leave. 

Carlos* I'faith, Isaac, she is the hardest woman to 
compliment I ever saw ; however, I'll try something 
I had studied for the occasion. 

SONG. 

Ah ! sure a pair urns never seen, 

So justly form' d to meet by nature ; 
The youth excelling so in mien, 
The maid in ev 9 ry grace of feature. 
Oh, how happy are such lovers. 
When kindred beauties each discovers, 
For surely she 
Was made for thee, 
And thou to bless this lovely creature. 



So mild your looks, your children thence, 
Will early learn the task of duty, 

The boys with all their father's sense. 
The girls with all their mother's beauty. 
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Oh / how happy to inherit 
At once such graces and such spirit 1 
Thus wmeyou live 
May. fortune give 
Each blessing equal to your merit* 

[Exeunt Isaac, Carlos, Duenna. 



scene III. 
A Library. 

Jerome and Ferdinand dicovered. 

Jerome. Object to Antonio ? I hare said it: his po- 
verty, can you acquit him of that ? 
• Ferd. Sir, I own he is not over rich ; but he is of as 
ancient and honourable a family as any in the king- 
dom, 

Jerome* Yes, I know the beggars are a very ancient 
family in most kingdoms ; but never in great repute, 
boy. 

Ferd. Antonio, sir, has many amiable qualities. 

Jerome. But he is poor ; can you clear him of that, 
I say? Is he not a gay, dissipated rake, who has 
squandered his patrimony ? 

Ferd. Sir, he inherited but little ; and that, his ge- 
nerosity, more than his profuseness, has stripped him 
of; but he has never sullied his honour, which, with 
his title, has outlived his means. 

Jerome. Pshaw ! you talk like a blockhead ! no-' 
bility, without an estate, is as ridiculous as gold-lace 
on a frize coat 

Ferd. This language, sir, would b* tter become a 
* Dutch, or English trader, than a Spaniard. 

Jerome. Yes ; and those Dutch and English tra- 
ders, as you call them, are the. wiser people. Why, 
booby, in England, they were formerly as nice, as to 
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birth and family, as we are : but they have long dig* 
covered what a wonderful purifier gold is ; and now, 
no one there regards pedigree in any thing but a horse 
—Oh here comes Isaac ! I hope he has prospered in 
his suit* 

Fcrd. Doubtless, that agreeble figure of his must 
have helped his suit surprisingly* 

Jerome. How now ? [Ferdinand walks aside* 

Enter Isaac 

Well, my friend, have you softened her i 

Isaac. Oh, yes ; I have softened her. 

Jerome. What, does she come to i 

Isaac. Why, truly, she was kinder than I expected 
to find her. 

Jerome* And the dear little angel was civil, hey i 

Isaac. Yes, the pretty little angel was very civil.. 

Jerome. I'm transported to hear it— well, and you 
were astonished at her beauty, hey ? 

Isaac. I was astonished, indeed ! pray, how old is 
miss? 

Jerome, How old i let me see— eight and twelve- 
she is twenty, 

Isaac. Twenty ? 

Jerome. Ay, to a month. 

Isaac. Then, upon my soul, she is the oldest look- 
ing girl of her age in Christendom ! 

Jerome. Do you think so * but, I believe* you will 
not see a prettier girl. 

Isaac. Here and there one. 

Jerome. Louisa has the family face. 

Isaac. Yf s, 'egad, I should have taken it for a 
family (ace, and one that has been in the family some 
time too. [Aside. 

Jerome. She has her father's eyes. 
Isaac. Truly I should have guessed them to have 
been so— If she had her mother's spectacles^ believe 
*/•* would not see the worse. \A%ii % 
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Jerome. Her aunt Ursula's nose, and her grandmo- 
ther's forehea/d, to a hair. 

Isaac. Ay, 'faith, and her grandfather's chin to a 
hair. [Aside* 

Jerome. Well, if she was but as dutiful as she's 
handsome— and hark ye, friend Isaac, she is none of 
your made-up beauties— her charms are of the last- 
ing kind. 

Isaac. I'&ith, so they should — for if she be but 
twenty now, she may double her age, before her 
years will overtake her face. 

Jerome. Why, zounds, Master Isaac t you are not 
sneering, ase you i 

■ Isaac, Why now, seriously, Don Jerome, do you 
think your daughter handsome ? 

Jerome. By this light, she's as handsome a girl as 
any in Seville* 

Isaac. Then, by these eyes, I think her as plain a 
woman as ever I beheld. 

Jerome. By St Iago, you must be blind. 

Isaac. No, no; 'tis you are partial. 

Jerome. How 1 hare I neither sense nor taste ? If a 
fair skin, fine eyes, teeth of ivory, with a lovely bloom, 
and a delicate shape — if these, with a heavenly voice, 
and a world of grace, are not charms, I know not 
what you call beautiful. 

Isaac. Good lack, with what eyes a father sees !-— 
As I have life, she is the very reverse of all this ; as 
for the dimity skin you told me of, I swear, 'tis a tho- 
rough nankeen as ever jTsaw ! for her eyes, their ut- 
most merit is not squinting— for her teeth, where 
there is one of ivory, its neighbour is pure ebony, 
black and white alternately, f^st tike the keys of an 
harpsichord. Then, as to her singing, and heavenly 
voice^-by this hand, she has a shrill, cracked pipe, 
that sounds, for all die world, like a child's trumpet. 

Jerome* Why, you little Hebrew scoundrel, do yov 
mesm to insult mei out of nay house* \ wj\ 
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Ferd. Dear sir, what's the matter ? 

Jerome. Why, this Israelite here has the impu- 
dence to say jour sister's ugly. 

Ferd. He must be either blind or insolent. 

Isaac So, I find they are all in a story* 'Egad* I 
believe I have gone too far ! 

Ferd. Sure, sir, there must be some mistake ; it 
can't be my sister whom he has seen. 

Jerome. 'Sue ath ! you are as great a fool as he ! 
what mistake can there be? did not I lock up Louisa, 
and );»v'n't 1 the key in my own pocket ? And didn't 
her miud show him into the dressing room I and yet 
you ta'k of a mistake , no, the Portuguese meant to 
nsuit He— and, but that this roof protects him, old as 
I am, this sword should do me justice. 

Isaac. 1 must get off as well as I can— her fortune 
is not the less haadsome. 



DUJCT. 

Isaac* Believe me* good sir, I ne'er meant to offend. 
My mistress I love, and I value my friend z 
To tvin her, and wed her, is still my request. 
For better fjor morse, and I swear I don* t jest. 

Jerome. Zounds ! you'd best not provoke me, my rage 

is so nigh. 
Jsaac* Hold him Jasty I beseech you, his rage is so 

high; 
Good sir, you're too hot, and this place I must 

Jerome* You're a knave and a sot, and this place youd 

bestjly. 

Isaac. Don Jerome, come now, let us lay aside all 
joktng, wad be serious* 
Jerome. How t 
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Isaac. Ha! ha! ha! I'll be handed if you hav'n't 
taken my abuse of your daughter seriously. 

Jerome. You meant it so, did not you ? 

Isaac. mercy, no ! a joke—just to try how an- 
gry it would make you. 

Jerome. Was that all, i'faith - I didn't know you 
had been such a wag, ha I ha ! ha ! By St Iago ! you 
made me very angry though— well, and you do think 
Louisa handsome ? 

Isaac. Handsome I Venus de Medicis was a sybil 
'to her. 

Jerome. Give me your hand, you little jocose rogue 
—'Egad, I thought we had been all off. 

Ferd. So ! I was in hopes this would have been a 
quarrel ; but I find the Jew is too cunning. 

Jerome. Ay, this gust of passion has made me dry 
—I am seldom ruffled— order some wine in the next 
room— let us drink the poor girl's health — poor 
Louisa ! ugly, heh ! Ha 1 ha ! ha ! 'Twas a very- 
good joke, indeed ! 

Isaac. And a very true one, for all that. 

Jerome. And, Ferdinand, I insist upon your drink- 
ing success to my friend. 

Ferd. Sir, I will drink success to my friend, with 
all my heart. 

Jerome* Come, little Solomon, if any sparks of an- 
ger had remained, this would be the only way t 
Quench them. 

TRIO. 

A bumper of good liquor 
WHl end a contest quicker 
k Than justice, judge, or vicar. 

SojUl a cheerful glass, 
And let good humour pass* 
»2 • 
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But if more deep the quarrel* 
Whys sooner drain the barrel. 
Than be the hateful fellow, 
That's crabbed when he is mellow* 

A bumper 9 fyc. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV* 



Isaac's Lodgings. 



Enter Louisa. 

Louisa* Was ever truant daughter so whimsically 
circumstanced as I am! I have sent my intended 
husband to look after my lover— the man of my fa- 
ther's choice is gone to bring me the man of my own 
—but how dispiriting is this interval of expectation ! 

Enter Carlos* 

So, friend » is Antonio found i 

Carlos. I could not meet with him, lady ; but I 
doubt not, my friend Isaac will be here with him pre- 
sently. 

Louisa. Oh, shame ! you have used no diligence- 
Is this your courtesy to a lady, who has trusted her- 
self to your protection ? 

Carlos. Indeed, madam, I have not been remiss. 

Louisa. Well, well ; but if either of you had known 
how each moment of delay weighs upon the heart of 
her who loves, and waits the object of her love, oh, 
ye would not then have trifled thus ! 

Carlos. Ala*, I know it well ! 

Louisa. Were you ever in love then ? 
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Carlos. I was, lady; but while I have life, will ne- 
ver be again. 

Louisa. Was your mistress so cruel ? 

Carlos. If she had always been so, I should have 
been happier. 

SONG* 

O f had my love n&er smiled on me, 

I ntfer Jtad known such anguish ; 
But think how Jake, how cruel she, 

To hid me cease to languish. 
To bid me hope her hand to gain, 

Breathe on aflame half perish' d 3 
And then with cold and fiord disdain. 

To kill the hope she cherish* d. 

Not worse his fate, who on a wreck, 

That drove as winds did blow it % 
Silent had left the shattered deck, 

To find a grave below it. 
Then land was cried— no more resigned, 

He gloufd with joy to hear it ; 
Not worse bis fate, his woe to find, 

The wreck must sink ere near iU 

Louisa. As I live, here is your friend coming with 
Antonio— III retire for a moment to surprise nim. 

[Exit. 

tinier Isaac and Antonio. 

Ant. Indeed, ray good friend, you must be mista- 
ken. Oafa D' Almanza in love with me, and em- 
ploy you to bring me to meet her ! It is impossible ! 

Isaac. 'That you shall see m an instant — Carlos, 
where is the lady ? [Carlos points to the Door,] In 
the next room is she i 
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Ant. Nay, if that lady is really here, she certainly 
wants me to conduct her to a dear friend of mine, 
who has long been her lover. 

Isaac. Pshaw ! I tell you 'tis no such thing— you 
are the man she wants, and nobedy but you. Here's 
ado to persuade you to take a pretty girl that's dy- 
ing for you ! 

Ant. But I have no affection for this lady. 

Isaac. And you have for Louisa, hey ? but take 
my word for it, Antonio, you have no chance there- 
to you may as well secure the good that offers itself 
eyou. 

Ant. And could you reconcile it to your con* 
science, to supplant your friend ? 

Isaac Pish ! Conscience has no more to do with 
gallantry, than it has with politics — why, you-are no 
honest fellow, if love can't make a rogue pf you— -so 
come, do go in, and speak to her at last. 

Ant. Well, I have no objection to that. 

Isaac. [Opens the Door'] There— there she is— 
yonder by the window— get in, do — [Pushes him in 9 
and ha(f shuts the Door.] now, Carlos, now 1 shall ham- 
per him, I warrant— stay, I'll peep how they go on 
—'egad, he looks confoundedly posed— now she's 
coaxing him — see, Carlos, he begins to come to— ay, 
ay, he'll soon forget his conscience. 

Carlos. Look— now they are both laughing! 

Isaac, Ay, so they are — yes, yes, they are laugh- 
ing at that dear friend he talked of-— ay, poor devil, 
they have outwitted him. 

Carlos. Now he's kissing her hand. 

Isaac. Yes, yes, 'faith, they're agreed — he's caught, 
he's entangled— my dear Carlos, we have brought it 
about. Oh, this little cunning head ! I'm a Machia* 
vel — a very Machiavel. 

Carlos. I hear somebody enquiring for you — PIl 
see who it is. [Exit Carlos. 
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Enter Antokio and Louisa. 

iifif . Well, my good friend, this lady has so entire- 
ly convinced me of the certainty of your success at 
6on Jerome's, that I now resign my pretensions 
there. 

Isaac. You never did a wiser thing, believe me— 
and as for deceiving your friend, that's nothing at all 
--tricking is all lair in love, isn't it, ma'am i 

Louisa. Certainly, sir, and 1 am particularly glad 
to find you are of that opinion. 

Istac O lud ! yes, ma'am— let any one outwit me, 
that can, I say— but here let me join your hands- 
there, you lucky rogue ! I wish you happily married, 
from the bottom of my soul ! 

Louisa. And I am sure if you wish it, no one else 
should prevent it. 

. Isaac. Now, Antonio, we are rivals no more ; so 
let us be friends, will you ? 

Ant. With all my heart, Isaac* 

Isaac. It is not every man, let me tell you, that 
would have taken such pains, or been so generous to 
it rival. 

Ant. No, 'faith ; I don't believe there's another 
beside yourself in all Spain. 

Isaac. Well, but you resign all pretensions to the 
other lady? 

Ant. That I do, most sincerely. 

Isaac. I doubt you have a little hankering there 
still. 

Ant. None in the least, upon my souL 

Isaac* 1 mean after her fortune. 

Ant No, believe m e You are heartily welcome 
to every thing she has. 

1 Isaac. Well, i'faith, you have the best of the bar- 
gain, as to beauty, twenty to one— now I'll tell you 
a secret— I am to carry off Louisa this very evening. 
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Louisa* Indeed I 

Isaac. Yes, she has sworn not to take a husband 
from her father's hand— so, I've persuaded him to 
trust her to walk with me in the garden, and then we 
shall give him the slip. 

. Louisa. And is Don Jerome to know nothing of 
this? 

Isaac* O lud, no ! there lies the jest-— Don't you 
see that, by this step, I overreach him ? I shall be 
entitled to the girl's fortune, without settling a ducat- 
onher, ha! ha! ha! I'm a cunning dog, an't I ? A 
sly little villain, eh ? 

Ant. Ha ! ha ! ha ! you are indeed ! 

Isaac. Roguish, you'll say, but keen, eh ?— devil* 
ish keen ? 

Am. So you are indeed— keen— very keen. 

Isaac. And what a laugh we shall have at Don 
Jerome's, when the truth comes out ! hey i 

Louisa. Yes, I'll answer for it, we shall have a good 
laugh when the truth comes out, ha! ha ! ha ! 

Enter Carlos. 

Carlos* Here are the dancers come to practise the 
fandango, you intended to have honoured Donna 
Louisa with* 

Isaac. O, I sha'n't want them, but as I must pay 
them, PH see a caper for my money—will you ex- 
cuse me? 

Louisa. Willingly. 

Isaac. Here's my friend, whom you may command 
for any services. Madam, your most obedient— Anto- 
nio, 1 wish you all happiness.— Oh, the easy block* 
head ! what a tool I have made of him !— This was 
a master-piece ! ^ [Exit. 

Louisa. Carlos, will you be my guard again, and 
convey me to the convent of St Catharine ? 
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Ant* Why, Louisa—why should you go there ? 

Louisa* I have my reasons, and you must not be 
seen to go with roe ; I shall write from thence to my 
father; perhaps, when he finds what he has driven me 
to, he may relent. 

Ant. I have no hope from him—- O Louisa! in 
these arms should be your sanctuary. 

Louisa. Be patient but for a little while — my fa- 
ther cannot force me from thence. But let me see 
you there before evening, and I will explain myself. 

AnL I shall obey. 

Louisa. Cdme, friend— Antonio, Carlos has been a 
lover himself. 

Ant. Then he knows the value of his trust 

Carlos. You shall not find me unfaithful. 



TRIO* 

Soft pity never leaves the gentle breast 
Where love has been received a welcome guest f 
As wandering saints poor huts have sacred made. 
He hallows etfry heart he once has swaifd; 
And when his presence we no longer share. 
Still leaves compassion as a relic there* [Exeunt* 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 

A Library. 

« 

Enter Jerome and Servant. 

Jerome* Why, I never was so amazed in my life ! 
Louisa gone off with Isaac Mendoza ! what I steal 
away with the very man whom I wanted her to marry 
—elope with her own husband, as it were — it is im- 
possible ! 

Serv. Her maid says, sir, they had your leave to 
walk in the garden, while you was abroad— The door 
by the shrubbery was found open, and they have not 
been heard of since. [Exit, 

Jerome. Well, it is the most unaccountable affair ! 
9 sdeath ! there is certainly some infernal mystery in 
it, I can't comprehend ! 

Enter Second Servant, with a Letter. 

Serv. Here is a letter, sir, from Signor Isaac. 

[Exit. 
Jerome. So, so, this will explain— ay, Isaac Men- 
doza — let me see— Reads. 

Dearest Sir, 

You must 9 doubtless, be much surprised at my flight 
with your daughter — Yes, 'faith, and well I may — I 
had the happiness to gain her heart at our Jirst inter' 

5 
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view—The devil you had ! — But she having .unfortu- 
nately made a vow not to receive a husbandfrom your 
hands, I was obliged to comply with her whim — So, so ! 
— We shall shortly throw ourselves at your feet , and I 
hope you will have a blessing ready for one, who will 
then be 

Your son-in-law, 
• Isaac Mendoza* 

A whim, hey? Why, the devil's in the girl, I think ! 
This morning» she would die sooner than have him, 
and before evening, she runs away with him !— Well, 
well, my will's accomplished — let the motive be what 
it will—and the Portuguese, sure, will never deny to 
fulfil the rest of the article. 

Enter Servant, with another Letter* 

Serv. Sir, here's a man below, who says he brought 
this from my young lady, Donna Louisa. [Exit. 

Jerome* How ! yes it is my daughter's hand indeed ! 
JLord, there was no occasion for them both to wjrite ; 
well, let's 6ee what she says ■ [Reads* 

My dearest Father, 
How shall I entreat your pardon for the rash step I 
have taken — how confess the motive ? — Pish ! hasn't 
Isaac just told me the motive ?— one would think they 
weren't together when they wrote — If I have a spirit 
too resentful of ill usage, I nave also a heart' as easily 
affected by kindness—So, so, here the whole matter 
comes out ; her resentment for Antonio's ill usage 
has made her sensible of Isaac's kindness-— -yes, yes, it 
is ail plain enough— well— J am not married yet, 
though with a man 9 lam convinced, adores me — Yes, 
yes, I dare say(Isaac is very fond of her — But I shall 
anxiously expect your answer, in which, should I be s# 
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Jbriunaie as to receive your consent, you xxiU make com- 
pletely happy $ 

Your ever affectionate daughter 

Louisa* 

My consent ? to be sure she shall have it ! — 'egad, I 
was never better pleased — I have fulfilled my resolu- 
tion — I knew I should— Oh, there's nothing like ob~ 
Jtinacy— Lewis ! 

Enter Servant. 

Let the man, who brought the last letter, wait ; and 
get me a pen and ink below* I am impatient to set 
poor Louisa's heart at rest—holloa ! Lewis ! Sancho ! 

Enter Servants, 

See, that there be a noble supper provided in the sa- 
loon to-night— serve up my pest wines, and let me 
have music, d'ye hear I 

Serv. Yes, sir. {Exeunt 

Jerome. And order all my doors to be thrown opea 

—admit all guests, with masks or without masks— 

I'faith, we'll have a night of it— And I'll let them see 

how merry an old man can be. 

SONG. 

Oh, the days when I was young, 

When llaugh'd in fortune** spile, 
TaUcd qflffoe the whole day long, 

And with nectar crown' d the night / 
Then it was, old father Care, 

Little rccltd I of thy frown* 
Half thy malice youth could bear, 

And the rest a bumper drown. 
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Truth, they say, lies in a weU 9 

Why, I vow, I ne'er could see, 
Let the water-drinkers tell, 

There it always lay for me. 
For when sparkling wine went round, 

Never saw I falsehood's mask, 
But still honest truth I found. 

In the bottom ofeachjlask. 

True, at length my vigour 9 sjlown, 

I have years to bring decay ; 
Few the locks, that now I own, 

And the Jew I have are grey. 
Yet, old Jerome, thou may'st boast, 

While thy spirits do not tire, 
Still beneath thy age 9 s frost 

Glows a spark of youthful jirc. [Exit. 



' SCENE Hi 



The New Piazza. 



Enter Ferdinand and Lopez. 

Fcrd. What, could you gather no tidings of her J 
Nor guess where she was gone ? O Clara! Clara I 

Lopez. In truth, sir, I could not,-^Tbat she was 
run away from her father, was in every body's 
mouth,-— and that Don Guzman w$s in pursuit of 
her was also a very common report— where she was 
gone, or what was become of her, no one could take 
upon them to say* 
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Ferd. 'Sdeath and fury, you blockhead ! she can't 
be out of Seville. 

Lopez. So I said to myself, sir — 'Sdeath and fury, 
yeu blockhead, says I, she can't be out of Seville-— 
Then some said, she had hanged herself for love; and 
others have it, Don Antonio had carried her off. 

Ferd. 'Tig false, scoundrel ! no one said that. 

Lopez. Then I misunderstood them, sir. ' 

Ferd. Go, fool, get home, and never let me see you 
again, till you bring me news of her. [Exit Lopez.] 
Oh, how my fondness for this ungrateful girl has 
hurt my disposition ! 

Enter Isaac. 

Isaac. So, I have her safe, and have only to find a 
priest to marry us. Antonio now may marry Clara* 
or not, if he pleases ! 

Ferd. What ? what was that you said of Clara ? 

Isaac* Oh, Ferdinand I my brother-in-law, that 
shall be, who thought of meeting you ! 

Ferd. But what of Clara ? 

Isaac. Ffaith, you shall hear.— This morning, as 
I was coming down, I met a pretty damsel* who told 
me her name was Clara d'Almanza, and begged my 
protection. 
- Ferd. How i 

Isaac. She said she had eloped from her father, 
Don Guzman, but that love for a young gentleman 
in Seville was the cause. 

Ferd. Oh, Heavens ! did she confess it i 
1 Isaac. Oh, yes, she confessed at once— but then, 
says she, my lover is not informed of my flight, nor 
suspects my intention. 

Ferd. Dear creature 1 no more I did indeed! Oh, £ 
am the happiest fellow I — [Aside.] Well, Isaac ! 

Isaac. Why, then she entreated me to find him 
mut for her, and bring him to her. 
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Ferd. Good Heavens, how lucky !— Well, come 
along, let's lose no time. {Pulling him. 

Isaac. Zooks! where are we to go ? 

Ferd. Why, did any thing more pass ? 

Isaac. Any thing more 1 yes ; the end on't was, 
that I was* moved with her speeches, and complied 
with her desires. 

Ferd. Well, and where is she ? 

Isaac. Where is she ? why, don't I tell you, I 
complied with her "request, and left her safe in the 
arms of her lover. 

Ferd. 'Sdeath, you trifle with me !— I have never 
seen her. 

Isaac. You ! O lud, no ! — How the devil should 
you? 'Twas Antonio she wanted: and with Anto- 
nio I left her. 

Ferd. Hell and madness ! [Aside.] What, Antonio 
d'Ercilla i 

Isaac. Ay, ay, the very man ; and the best part of 
it was, he was shy of taking her at first— He talked a 
good deal about honour, and conscience, and de- 
ceiving some dear friend ; but, lord, we soon over- 
ruled that. 

Ferd. You did ?\ 

Isaac. Oh, yes, presently— -such deceit, says he- 
Pish ! says the lady, tricking is all fair in love — but 
then, my friend, says he — Pshaw ! damn your friend, 
says I. — So, poor wretch, he has no chance— no, no ; 
he may hang himself as soon as he pleases; 

Ferd. I must go, or I shall betray myself. 

Isaac. But stay, Ferdinand, you ha'n't heard the 
best of the joke. 

Ferd. Curse on your joke. 

Isaac. Good lack ! what's the matter now ? I 
thought to have diverted you. 

Ferd* Be rack'd ( tortured ! damn'd— — 

Isaac. Why, sure you are not &<$ ^st te&dl ^ 

b 2 
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lover, are you? I'&ith, as sure as can be, he i 
This is a better joke than t'other, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Ferd. What, do you laugh ? you vile, mischievous 
varlet ! [Collars him.] But that you're beneath my 
anger, I'd tear your heart out. [Throws him from him. 

Isaac O mercy ! here's usage for a brother-in-law i 

Fcra\ But, hark ye, rascal ! tell me directly where 

these false friends are gone, or, by my soul 

[Dratvs. 

Isaac* For Heaven's sake, now, my dear brother-in- 
law, don't be in a rage — I'll recollect as well as I can. 

Ferd. Be quick then ! 

Isaac. I will, I will — but people's memories differ 
—some have a treacherous memory— now mine is a 
eowardly memory — it takes to its heels, at sight of a 
drawn sword, it does, i'&ith ; and I could as soon 
fight as recollect. 

Ferd. Zounds ! tell me the truth, and I won't hurt 
you. 

Isaac* No, no, I know you won't, my dear brother- 
in-law — but that ill-looking thing there— 

Ferd. What, then, you won't tell me ? 

Isaac. Yes, yes, I will ; I'll tell you all, upon my 
soul — but why need you listen sword in hand ? 

Ferd* Why, there. [Puts up.] Now. 

Isaac. Why then, I believe they are gone to — that 
is, my friend Carlos told me, he had left Donna Clara 
—dear Ferdinand, keep your hands off— at the con- 
vent of St Catharine. 

Ferd. St Catharine I 

Isaac. Yes ; and that Antonio was to come to her 
there. 

Ferd. Is this the truth ? 

Isaac. It is indeed— and all I know, as I hone for 
life. 

Ferd* Well, coward, take your life — 'Tisthat false, 
dishonourable Antonio* who shall feel my vengeance. 
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• Isaac. Ay, ay, kill him— cut his throaty and wel- 
come* 

Ferd. But, for Clara— infamy on her ! she is not 
worth my resentment. 

Isaac* No more she is, my dear brother-in-law. 
I'faith, I would net be angry about her—she Is not 
worth it, indeed, 

Ferd. 'Tis false ! she is worth the enmity of princes. 

Isaac. True, true, so she is; and I pity you ex- 
ceedingly for having lost her. 

Ferd. *Sdeath, you rascal! how durst you talk of 
pitying me! 

Isaac. Oh, dear brother-in-law, I beg pardon, I 
don't pity you in the least, upon my soul. 

Ferd. Get hence* fool, and provoke me no further ; 
nothing but your insignificance saves you. 

Isaac. Pfaitb, then my insignificance is the best 
friend I have*— I'm going, dear Ferdinand— What a 
curst hot-headed bully it is I [ Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 



The Garden of the Convent. 



Enter Louisa and Clara. 



Louisa. And you really wish my brother may not 
find you out? 

tiara. Why else have I concealed myself under 
this disguise ? 

Louisa. Why, perhaps, because the dxesabecarcafc* 

you; for you certainly don't iatie&&VAfe*'fi^tai 
life. 
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Clara. If, indeed, Ferdinand had not offended me 
so last night. 

Louisa. Come, come, it was his fear of losing you 
made him so rash. 

Clara. Well, you may think me cruel— but I swear, 
if he were here this instant, I believe I should for* 
£ive him. 



SONG— CLARA. 

By him toe love offended* 
How soon our anger fixes ! 

One day apart, 'tis ended, 
Behold him* and it dies. 

Last night, your roving brother, 

Enraged I bade depart , 
And sure his rude presumption 

Deserved to lose my heart* 

Yet, xvere he now before me, 

In spite of injured pride, 
JJear my eyes won 9 a pardon 

Before my tongue cou 9 d m chide. 

Louisa. I protest, Clara, I shall begin to think you 
ire seriously resolved to enter on your probation. 

Clara. And, seriously, I very much doubt whether 
the character of a nun would not become me best. 

Louisa. Why, to be sure, the character of a nun is 
a very becoming one at a masquerade, but no pretty 
woman, in her senses, ever thought of taking the yea 1 
for above a night 

Clara. Yonder I see your Antonio is returned — I 
shall only interrupt you ; ah, Louisa, with what hap- 
py eagerness you turn to look for him! {Exit, 
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Enter Antonio* 

Ant. Well, my Louisa, any news since I left you i 

Louisa. None— The messenger is not returned 
Irom my father. 

Ant. Well, I confess, I do not perceive what we 
are to expect from him. 

Louisa. I shall be easier, however, in having made 
the trial ; I do not doubt your sincerity, Antonio ; 
but there is a chilling air around poverty, that often 
kills affection, that was not nursed in it — If we would 
make love our household god, we had best secure him 
a comfortable roof. 

SONG— ANTONIO. 

How oft, Louisa* hast thou told. 
Nor wilt thou the fond boast disc/ton, 

thou wouldst not lose Antonio 9 s love, 

f To reign the partner of a throne. 

And by those lips, that spoke so hind, 
Ana by that hand, Pve pressed to mine, 

To be the lord of wealth and power, 
By Heav'nS) 1 mould not part with thine t 

Then how, my soul, can we be poor, 

Who own what kingdoms could not buy f 
Of this true heart thou shalt be queen, 

In serving thee, a monarch I. 
Thus uncontroPd, in mutual bliss, 

And rich in love's exhaustless mine, 
Do thou snatch treasures from my lips, 

And Ftt take kingdoms back from thine. 

Enter Maid, with a Letter. 
Louisa* My father's answer, I suppose. 
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Ant. My dearest Louisa, you maybe assured, that 
it contains nothing but threats and reproaches. 

Louisa. Let us sec, however — [Reads.] Dearest 
daughter, make your lover happy ; you have myJuU con~ 
sent to marry as your whim has chosen, hut be sure come 
home and sup with your affectionate father. 

Ant. You jest, Louisa ! 

Louisa. [Gives him the Letter.] Read — read. 
* Ant. 'Tis so, by Heavens ! — sure there must be 
some mistake ; but that's none of our business—Now, 
Louisa, you have no excuse for delay. 

Louisa. Shall we not then return and thank my 
father ? 

Ant. But first let the priest put it out of his power 
to recall his word.— FU fly to procure one. 

Louisa* Nay, if you part with me again, perhaps 
you may lose me. 

Ant. Come then— there is a friar of a neighbour- 
ing convent is my friend ; you have already been di- 
verted by the manners of a nunnery, let us see, whe- 
ther there is less hypocrisy among the holy fathers* 

Louisa* I'm afraid not, Antonio — for in religion, 
as in friendship, they who profess most are ever the 
least sincere. [Exeunt* 

Enter Clara. 

Clara. So, yonder they go, as happy as a mutual 
and confessed affection can make them, while I am 
left in solitude. Heigho ! love may perhaps excuse 
the rashness of an elopement from one's friend, but I 
am sure, nothing but the presence of the man we love 
can support it — Ha ! what do I see ! Ferdinand, as I 
live ! how could he gain admission— by potent gold, I 
suppose, as Antonio did — How eager and disturbed 
lie seems— he shall not know me as yet* ' 

{Lets down her Veil. 
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Enter Ferdinand, 

Ferd. Yes, those were certainly they — my informa- 
tion was right. ^ [Going. 

Clara. [Stops him.] Pray, signor, what is your bu- 
siness here ? 

Ferd. No matter — no matter — Oh, they stop— 
[Looks out.] Yes, that is the perfidious Clara indeed ! 

Clara. So, a jealous error — I'm glad to see him so 
moved. [Aside. 

Ferd. Her disguise can't conceal her — No, no, I 
know her too well. 

Clara. Wonderful discernment ! but, signor— 

Ferd. Be quiet, good nun, don't tease me— By 
Heavens, she leans upon his arm, hangs fondly on 
it ! O woman ! w .unan ! 

Clara. But, signor, who is it you w&M ? 

Ferd. Not you, not you, so pr'ythee don't tease 
me. Yet pray stay — gentle nun, was it not Donna 
Clara d' Almanza just parted from you ? 

Clara. Clara d' Almanza, signor, is not yet out of 
the garden. 

Ferd. Ay, ay, I knew I was right — And pray ia 
not that gentleman, now at the porch with her, An- 
tonio d'Er cilia ? 

C ara. It is indeed, signor. • 

Ferd. So, so; now but one question mora- /-can you 
inform me for what purpose they have gone away I 

Clara. They are gone to be married, I believe. 

Ferd* Very well— enough — now if I don't mar 
their wedding ! [Exit. 

Clara. [ Unveils.] I thought jealousy had made lovers 
quick -sighted, but it has made mine blind— Louisa's 
story accounts to me for this error, and I am glad to 
find I have power enough over him to make him so 
unhappy. But why should not I be present at his sur- 
prise when undeceived I WhenW»tao>x^^^<$&h 

7 - * 
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I'll follow him; and, perhaps, Louisa shall not singly 
be a bride. 

song. 

Adieu* thou dreary pile, xvhere never dies 
The sullen echo of repentant sighs : 
Ye sister mourners of each lonely cell, 
Inured to hymns and sorrow, fare ye tveH; 
For happier scenes I fly this darksome grove. 
To saints a prison, but a tomb to love. LExit. 



SCENE IV. 

A Court before the Priory* 

Enter Isaac, crossing the Stage. 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant. What, my friend Isaac ! 

Isaac* What, Antonio ! wish me joy ! I hare Louisa 
safe. 

Ant. Have you ? — I wish you joy with all my 
«ou). 

Isaac. Yes, I am come here to procure a prieftt to 
marry us. 

Ant. So, then we are both on the same errand, I 
am come to look for Father Paul.] r 

Isaac. Hah ! I am glad on't — but, i* faith, he must 
tack me first, my love is waiting. 

Ant So is mine.— I left her in the porch. 

Isaac* Ay, but I am in haste to get back to Dor 
Jerome* 
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Ant. And bo urn I too. 

Isaac. Well, perhaps he'll save time, and many us 
both togetheiwor Pit be your father, and you shall 
be mine. Come along— -but you're obliged to me for 
all this. 

Ant. Yes, yes. [Exeunt. 



scene v. 

A Room in the Priory. — Friars at the Table, 

drinking. 



GLEE AND CHORUS. 

This bottle 9 s the sun of our table, 

His beams are rosy wine; 
We, planets, that are not able, 

Without his help to shine. 
Let mirth and glee abound, 
1 ■. You'll soon groin bright, 

With borrowed light, 
And shine as he goes round* 

Paul. Brother Francis, toss the bottle about, and 
give me your toast. 

Francis. Have we drank the abbess of St Ursuline I 

PauL Yes, yes ; she was the last. 

Francis. Then I'll give you the blue-eyed nun of 
St Catharine's. 

Paul. With all my heart. [Drinks.] Pray, brother 
Augustine, were there any benefactions left in my 
absence? 

Francis* Don Juan Corduba has left a hundred 
ducats, to remember him in our masses. 

Paul* Has he! let them be paid to out mt& to&\« 
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chant, and we'll remember him in our cups, which 
will do just aa well. Any thing more ? 

Aug. Yes ; Baptists, the rich miser, who died last 
week,,has bequeathed us a thousand pistoles, and the 
silver lamp, he used in his own chamber, to burn be* 
fore the image of St Anthony. 

Paul. 'Twas well meant, but we'll employ his mo- 
ney better-— Baptista's bounty shall light the living, 
not the dead. — St Anthony is not afraid to be left 

in the dark, though he was See who's there. 

[A Knocking, Francis goes to the Door, 
and opens it. 

Enter Porter. 

Porter. Here's one without in pressing haste to 
speak with Father Paul. 

Francis. Brother Paul ! 

[Paul comes from behind a Curtain, with a Glass 
ofWine % and in his Hand a Piece of Cake. 

Paul. Here ! how durst you, fellow, thus abruptly 
break in upon our devotions ? 

Porter. I thought they were finished. 

Paul. No, they were not — were they, Brother 
Francis ? 

Francis. Not by a bottle each. 

Paul. But neither you nor your fellows mark how 
the hours go— no, you mind nothing but the gratify- 
ing of your appetites ; ye eat and swill, and sleep, and 
gormandize, and thrive, while we are wasting in 
mortification. 

Porter. We ask no more than nature craves. 

Paul 'Tis false, ye have more appetites than hairs ! 
and your flushed, sleek, and pampered appearance, is 
the disgrace of our order— out on't — if you are 
hungry, can't you be content with the wholesome 
roots of the earth ; and if you are dry, isn't there 
.he crystal spring i [Drinks.] Put this away, [Gftw* 
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Glass.] and show me where Tin wanted* [Porter 
draws the Glass.— Paul, going, turns.] So, you would 
have drank it, if there had been any left. Ah, glutton i 
glutton ! [Exeunt* 



SCENE VI* 

The Court before the Priory. 
Enter Isaac and Antonio. 

Isaac. A plaguy while coming, this same Father 
Paul — He's detained at vespers, I suppose, poor fel- 
low. 

Ant. No, here he comes. 

Enter Paul* 

Good Father Paul, I crave your blessing. 

Isaac. Yes, good Father Paul, we are come to beg 
a favour. } 

Paul. What is it, pray i 

Isaac. To marry us, good Father Paul j and in truth 
thou dost look the very priest of Hymen. 

Paul. In short, 1 may be called so ; for I deal in re- 
pentance and mortification* 

Isaac. No, no, thou seemest an officer of Hymen, 
because thy presence speaks content and good hu- 
mour. 

Paul. Alas ! my appearence is deceitful. Bloated I 
am, indeed I for fasting is a windy recreation, and it 
hath swoln me like a bladder. 

Ant. But thou hast a good fresh colour in thy face, 
father j rosy, i'fiutl). 
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Paxil. Yes, I have blushed for mankind, till the hue 
of my shame is as fixed as their vices. 

Isaac. Goodman! 

Paul. And I have laboured too, but to what pur- 
pose ? they continue to sin under my very nose. 

Isaac. Efecks* father, I should have gvessed aa 
much, for your nose seems to be put to the blush 
more than any other part of your face. 

Paul. Go, you're a wag. 

Ant. But, to the purpose, father— will you officiate 

for us 2 

Paul. To join young people thus clandestinely i* 
not safe : and, indeed, I have in my heart many 
weighty reasons against it 

Ant. And I have in my harid many weighty reason* 
for it. Isaac, hav'n't you an argument or two in our 
favour about you ? 

Isaac. Yes, yes ; here is a most unanswerable purse. 

Paul. For shame ! you make me angry : you forget 
who I am, and when importunate people have forced 
their trash— ay, into this pocket, here— or into this— 
why, then the sin was theirs. [They put Money into 
his Pockets.'] Fie, now how you distress me ! 1 would 
return it, but that I must touch it that way, and sor 
wrong my oath. 

Ant. Now then, come with us. 

Isaac. Ay, now give us your title to joy and rap- 
ture. 

Paul. Well, when your hour of repentance comes, 
don't blame me. 

Ant. No bad caution to my friend Isaac. [Aside.] 
Well, well, father, do you do your part, and ill abide 
the consequence. 

Isaac. Ay, and so will I. [They are going* 

Enter Louisa, running. 

Louisa. O, Antonio, Ferdinand is at the porch, and 
enquiring for as. « 
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Isaac. Who ? Don Ferdinand ! he's not enquiring 
for me, I hope. 

Ant. Fear not, my love, I'll soon pacify him. 

Isaac* Egad, you won't — Antonio, take my advice, 
and run away : this Ferdinand is the most unmerciful 
dog I and has the cursedest long sword !— and, upon 
my soul, he comes on purpose to cut your throat. 

Ant. Never fear, never tear. 

Isaac. Well, you may stay if you will ; but PU get 
some one to marry me; for, by St Iago, he shall 
never marry me again, while I am master of a pair of 
heels. [Runs out. 

Enter Fkrdinand. 

Ferd. So, sir, I have met with you at last. 

Ant. Well, sir. 

Ferd. Base, treacherous man ! whence can a false, 
deceitful soul, like yours, borrow confidence to look 
so steadily on the man you've injured ? 

Ant. Ferdinand, you are too warm : — 'tis true you 
find me on the point of wedding one I love beyond 
my life ; but no argument of mine prevailed on her to 
elope— I scorn deceit, as much as you— By Heaven 
I knew not she bad left her father's, till I saw her. 

Ferd. What a mean excuse ! You have wronged 
your friend then, for one, whose wanton forwardness 
anticipated your treachery— of this, indeed, your Jew 
pander informed me ; but let your conduct be con- 
sistent, and since you have dared to do a wrong, fol- 
low me, and show you have a spirit to avow it 

Louisa .Antonio, I perceive his mistake— leave him 
tome. 

PauL Friend, you are rude, to interrupt the union 
of two willing hearts. 

Ferd* No, meddling priest, the hand he seeks is 
mine. 
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Paul. If so, I'll proceed no further. Lady, did you 
ever promise this youth your hand? 

{To Louisa, who shakes her Head* 

Ferdk Clara, I thank you for your silence-— I would 
not have heard your tongue avow such falsity ; be't 
your punishment to remember, I have not reproached 
you* 

Enter Clara. 

Clara. What mockery is this ? 
Ferd. Antonio, you are protected now, but we shall 
meet. 

{Going, Clara holds one Arm, and Louisa 
the other. 



duet. 

Louisa. Turn thee round, I pray thee. 

Calm awhile thy rage. 
Clara. J must kelp to stay thee, 

And thy wrath assuage* 

Louisa* Coutdst thou not discover 

One so dear to thee ? 
Clara. Canst thou he a lover, 

And thus fy from me? 

[Both unveil. 

Ferd. How's this! ray sister! Clara too— Pm con- 
founded. 

Louisa. 'Tis even so, good brother. 

Paul. How ! what impiety I Did the tnan want to 
marry his own sister ? 

Louisa, And arn't you ashamed of yourself, not te 
inowyovff own sister i 
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Clara. To drive away your own mistress— 

Louisa. Don't you see how jealousy blinds people ? 

Clara Ay, and will you ever be jealous again ? 

Ferd. Never— never— you, sister, I know will for- 
give me — but how, Clara, shall I presume— 

Clara. No, no, just now you told me not to tease 
you — " Who do you want, good signor V 9 " Not 
you, not you. 9 ' Oh, you blind wretch ! but swear 
never to be jealous again, and I'll forgive you. 

Ferd. By all— 

Clara. There, that will do— -you'll keep the oath 
just as well. [Gives her Hand. 

Louisa. But, brother, here is one, to whom some 
apology is due. 

Ferd. Antonio, I am ashamed to think — 

Ant. Not a word of excuse, Ferdinand— I have 
not been in love myself without learning that a lover's 
anger should never be resented— but come — let us 
retire with this good father, and we'll explain td you 
the cause of this error. 



GLXE AND CHORUS. 

Oft does Hymen smile to hc*r 
Wordy vows ofjtignd regard i 

Well he knows when they're sincere z 
Never slow to give reward ; 

For Ms glory is to prove 

Kind to thoeewho wed for love* [Exeunt, 
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SCENE Vlf. 



A Grand Saloon, 



Enter Don Jerome, Servants, and Lopez. 

Jerome. Be sure now let every thing be in the best 
order— let all my servants have on their merriest faces 
— but tell them to get as little drunk as possible, till 
aftersupper. So, Lopez, where's yourmaster ? shaVt 
we have him at supper ? 

Lopez. Indeed, I believe not, sir — he's mad, I doubt; 
I'm sure he has frighted me from him. 

Jerome. Ay, ay, he's after some wench, I suppose ? 
a young rake ! Well, well, we'll be merry without 
him. 

* # 

Enter a Servant. 
Serv. Sir, here is Signor Isaac* 

Enter Isaac. 

Jerome. So, my dear son-in-law— -there, take my 
blessing and forgiveness.— But where's my daughter I 
where's Louisa ? 

Isavc. She's without, impatient for a blessing, but 
almost afraid to enter. 

Jerome. Oh, fly and bring her in. [Exit Isaac] 
Poor girl, i long to see her pretty face. 
- Isaac [Without. j Come, my charmer! my trem- 
bling angel I 
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Enter Isaac and Duenna ; Don Jerome runs to 

meet them ; she kneels. 

Jerome. Come to my arms, my— [Starts bach] Why 
who the devil have we here ? 

Isaac. Nay, Don Jerome, you promised her for- 
giveness ; see how the dear creature droops ! 

Jerome. Droops indeed 1 Why, gad take me, this 
is old Margaret— but where's my daughter, where's 
Louisa? 

Isaac Why, here, before your eyes — nay, don't be 
abashed, my sweet wife ! . 

Jerome. Wife with a vengeance ! Why, zounds, 
you have not married the Duenna ! 

Duenna. [KneeHng.} O dear papa ! you'll not dis- 
own me, sure ! 

Jerome. Papa! papa! Why, zounds, your impu- 
dence is as great as your ugliness ! 

Isaac* Rise, my charmer, go throw your snowy 
arms about his neck, and convince him you are—-* 

Duenna. Oh, sir, forgive me I [Embraces him, 

Jerome. Help ! murder! 

Servants. What's the matter, sir? 

Jerome. Why, here, this damned Jew has brought 
an old harridan to strangle me. 

Isaac. Lord, it is his own daughter, and he is so 
hard-hearted he won't forgive her. 

Enter Antonia and Lovis a; they kneel* 

. Jerome. Zounds and fury! what's here now? who 
sent for you, sir, and who the devil are you ? 

Ant. This lady's husband, sir. 

Isaac. Ay, that he is, I'll be sworn ; for I left them 
with the priest, and was to have given her away. 

Jerome. You were ? 

Isaac. Ay ; that's my honest fRend* Axto\&& \ *sA 
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that's the little girl, I told you I had hampered him 
with. 

Jerome. Why, you are either drunk or mad— this 
is my daughter. 

Isaac. No, no ; 'lis you are both drunk and mad, 
I think — here's your daughter. 

Jerome. Hark ye, old iniquity, will you explain alt 
this, or not ? 

Duenna. Come then, Don Jerome, I will—though 
our habits might inform you all — look on your daugh- 
ter, there, and on me. 

Isaac. What's this I hear ? 

Duenna. The truth is, that in your passion this 
morning, you made a small mistake ; for you turned 
your daughter out of doors, and locked up your hum* 
ble servant. 

Isaac. O lud ! O lud ! here's a pretty fellow, to 
turn his daughter out of doors, instead of an old 
Duenna* 

Jerome. And, O lud ! O lud! here's a pretty fellow, 
to marry an old Duenna instead of my daughter—^ 
but how came the rest about ? 

Duenna. I have only to add, that I remained in 
your daughter's place, and had the good fortune to 
engage the affections of my sweet husband here. 

Isaac* Her husband ! why, you old witch, do jrou 
think I'll be your husband now ! this is a trick, a 
cheat, and you ought all to be ashamed ofyourselves. 

Ant. Hark ye, Isaac, do you dare to complain of 
tricking ? — Don Jerome, I give you my word, this cun- 
ning Portuguese has brought all this upon himself, 
by endeavouring to overreach you, by getting your 
daughter's fortune, without making any settlement 
in return. 

Jerome* Overreach me ! 

Louisa* Tis so, indeed, sir, and we can prove it to 
you. 
Jerome* Why, gad take me, it mu&tbe *o, ox Y& 
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could never have put up with such a face as Marga- 
ret's— so, little Solomon, I wish you joy of your wifas 
with all my soul. 

Louisa. Isaac, tricking is all fair in love— let you 
alone for the plot. 

Ant. A cunning dog, ar'n't you ? A sly little vil- 
lain, heh ? 

Louisa. Roguish, perhaps ; but keen, devilish keen* 
■ Jerome. Yes, yes ; his aunt always called him little- 
Solomon. 

Isaac. Why, the plagues of Egypt upon you all !— 
but do you think I'll submit to such an imposW 
tion? 

Ant. Isaac, one serious word 4 — you'd better be 
content as you are ; for, believe me, you will find, 
tjbat, in the opinion of the world, there is not a fairer 
subject for contempt and ridicule, than a knave be* 
come the dupe of his own art. 

Isaac. I don't care — I'll not endure this— Don Je- 
rome, 'tis you have done this — you would be so 
cursed positive about the beauty of her you locked 
up, and all the time, I told you she was as old as my 
mother, and as ugly as the devil. 

Duenna. Why, you little insignificant reptile ! 

Jerome. That's right — attack him, Margaret. 

Duenna. Dares such a thing as you pretend to talk 
of beauty ?— A walking rouleau !— a body that seems 
to owe all its consequence to the dropsy !— a pair of 
eyes like two dead beetles in a wad of brown dough ! 
— a beard like an artichoke, with dry shrivelled jaws, 
that would disgrace the mummy of a monkey ! 

Jerome. Well done, Margaret ! 

Duenna. But you shall know that I have a brother, 
who wears a sword, and if you don't do me jus- 
tice—— 

Isaac. Fire seize your brother, and you too ! I'll 
sly to Jerusalem, to avoid you ! 

Duenna. Fly where you will! I 9 U fo low \o^ 
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Jerome. Throw your snowy arms about him, Mar- 
garet [Exeunt Isaac and Duenna.]-— But, Louisa, 
are you really married to this modest gentleman > 

Louisa. Sir, in obedience to your commands, I 
gave him my hand within this hour. 

Jerome. My commands ! 

Ant. Yes, sir ; here is your consent, under your 
own hand. 

Jerome. How 1 would you rob me of my child by 
a trick, a false pretence \ and do you think to get her 
fortune by the same means \ Why, 'slife, you are as 
great a rogue as Isaac ! 

AnU No, Don Jerome ; though I have profited by 
this paper, in gaining your daughter's hand, I scorn to 
obtain her fortune by deceit* There, sir. [Gives a 
Letter.] Now give her your blessing for a dowe. , 
and all the little I possess shall be settled on her in re- 
turn. Had you wedded her to a prince, he could do 
fto more. 

Jerome. Why, gad take me, but you are a very 
extraordinary fellow ! But have you the impudence 
to suppose no one can do a generous action but your- 
self? Here, Louisa, tell this proud fool of yours, that 
he's the only man I know that would renounce your 
ibrtune ; and, by my soul, he's the only man in Spain 
that's worthy of it.— There, bless you both : I'm an 
obstinate old fellow when I'm in the wrong ; but you 
shall now find me as steady in the right* 

* 

Enter Ferdinand and Clara* 

Another wonder still ! why, sirrah ! Ferdinand, you 
have not stole a nun, have you ? 

Ferd. She is a nun in nothing but her habit, sir— 
look nearer, and you will perceive 'tis Clara D'Al- 
manza, Don Guzman's daughter ; and, with pardon 
for stealing a wedding, she is also my wife. 
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Jerome. Gadsbud, and a great fortune.— Ferdi- 
nand, you are a prudent young rogue, and I forgive 
you; and, ifecks, you are a pretty little damsel. 
Give your father-in-law a kiss, you smiling rogue. 

Clara. There, old gentleman ; and now mind you 
behave well to us. 

Jerome. Ifecks, those lips ha'n't been chilled by 
kissing beads — 'Egad, I believe I shall grow the best 
humoured fellow in Spain— Lewis ! Sancho 1 Carlos ! 
d'ye hear ? are all my doors thrown open ? Our chil- 
dren's weddings are the only holidays our age can 
boast ; and then we drain, with pleasure, the little 
stock of spirits time has left us. [Music within.] But 
" see, here come our friends and neighbours ! 

Enter M asqueraders. 

And, 'ifaith, we'll make a night on't, with wine, and 
dance, and catches — then old and young shall join 
us. 
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Jerome. Come notojbrjest and smiling. 
Both old and young beguiling. 

Let us laugh and play, so blythe and gay, 
Till we banish care away. 
t 
Louisa. Thus crown 7 d with dance and song, 
The hours shall glide along, 

With a heart at ease, merry, merry glees, 
Can never fail to please. 

Ferd. Each bride with blushes glownar, 
Our wine as rosyjlowing, 

Let us laugh and play, so blythe and gay, 
Till we banish care away. 
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Ant. Then healths to every friend, 
The night 9 $ repast shall end, 

With a heart at ease, merry, merry glees, 
Can never Jail to please. 

Clara. Nor, xvhile toe are so joyous, 
Shall anxious fear annoy us, 

JLet us laugh and play, so blythe and gay, 
Till toe banish care away. 

Jerome* For generous guests Uke these, 
4 Accept the voish to please, 

So fioeHl laugh and play, so blythe and gay, 
Tour smiles drive care away. 

[Exeunt. 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



This is a drama, which might remove from Mr 
Wilberforce his aversion to theatrical exhibitions, and 
convince him, that the teaching of moral duty n 
not confined to particular spots of ground; fir, 
in those places, of all others, the doctrine is mbst 
effectually inculcated, where exhortation is the mo»i 
'required— the resorts of the gay, the idle, and the 
dissipated 

^TTu8 opera was written when the author was very 
young; and, should he live to be very old, he will 
have reason to be proud of it to his latest day — for k 
is one of those plays which is independent of time, 
of place, or of circumstance, for its Value. It was 
popular before the subject of the abolition of the 
stave trade was popular. It has the peculiar honour 
of preceding that great question. It was the bright' 
forerunner of alleviation to the hardships of slavery. 
The trivial faults of this opera are — too much play 
on words (as it is called) by Trudge ; and some cb&* 
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sical allusions by other characters, in whose educa- 
tion such knowledge could not be an ingredient. 
^ A fault more important is — that the scene at the 
commencement of the opera, instead of Africa, is 
placed in America. It would undoubtedly have been 
a quick passage, to hate crossed a fourth part of the 
western globe, during the interval between the first 
and second acts ; still, as the hero and heroine of the 
drama were compelled to go to sea, imagination, 
with but little more exertion, might have given them 
a fair wind as well from the coast whence slaves are 
really brought, as from a shore where no such traffic 
is held.* 

As an opera, Inkle and Yarico has the singular 
merit not to be protected, though aided, by the power 
of music : the characters are so forcibly drawn, that 
even those performers who sing, and study that art 
alone, can render every part effectual : and singers 
and actors of future times, like those of the past, and 
of the present, will find every character exactly suit- 
ed to their talents. 



* No doubt the author would have ingenuity to argue away 
this objection— but that which requires argument for its sup- 
port in a dramatic work, is a subject for complaint. As slaves 
are imported from Africa, and never from America, the au- 
dience, in the two last acts of this play, feel as if they bad 
been in the wrong quarter of the globe during the first act. 
Inkle could certainly steal a native from America, and sell 
her in Barbadoei, but this is not so consonant with that nice 
imitation of the order of thing! as to rank above criticism* 
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This opera has been performed in every London 
theatre, and in every theatre of the kingdom, with 
the fame degree of splendid success. It would have 
been wonderful had its reception been otherwise ; for 
the subject is a most interesting one, and in the treat 
ment of it, the author has shewn taste, judgment— 
virtue. 
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ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 

An American Forest* 

Medium. [Without A Hilliho! ho! 
Trudge. [Without.] Hip! hollo! ho!— Hip!. 

Enter Medium and Trudge. 

Med. Pshaw ! it's only wasting time and breath. 
Bawling won't persuade him to budge a bit faster, 
and, whatever weight it may have in some places, 
bawling, it seems, don't go for argument here. 
Plague on't ! we are now in the wilds of America. 

Trudge. Hip, hillio— ho — hi ! 

Med. Hold your tongue, you blockhead, or— — 
-Trudge. Lord! sir, if my master makes no more 
haste, we shall all be put to the sword by the knives of 
the natives. I'm told they take off heads like hats, 
\ and hang 'em on pegs, in their parlours* Mercy on 
us J My head aches with the very thoughts of it. 
L Hollo! Mr Inkle! master! hollo! 

Med. [Stops his mouth.] Head aches ! Zounds, bo 
does mine, with your confounded bawling. It's enough 
to brim; all toe natives about us ; and we shall be 
stripped and plundered in a minute* 
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Trudge. Ay ; stripping is the first thing that would 
happen to us ; for they seem to be woefully off for a 
wardrobe. I myself saw three, at a distance, with less 
clothes than 1 have when I get out of bed, all dancing 
about in black buff, just like Adam in mourning. 

Med. This is to have to do with a schemer ! a fel- 
low who risks his life, for a chance of advancing his 
interest. — Always advantage in view ! Trying, here, 
to make discoveries, that may promote his profit in 
England. Another Botany- Bay scheme, mayhap. 
Nothing else could induce him to quit our foraging 
party, from the ship ; when he knows every inhabit- 
ant here is not only as black as a pepper-corn, but 
as hot into the bargain — and 7, like a fool, to follow 
him ! and then to let him loiter behind. — Why, ne- 
phew ; — Why, Inkle.—* [Calling.] 

Trudge. Why, Inkle Well ! only to see the dif- 
ference of men ! he'd have thought it very hard, now, 
if I had let him call so often after me. Ah ! I wish 
he was calling after me now, in the old jog-trot way, 
again. What a fool was I to leave London for foreign 
parts 1-*- — That ever I should leave Threadneedle- 
street, to thread an American forest, where a man's 
as soon lost as a needle in a bottle of hay \ 

Med. Patience, Trudge ! Patience ! If we once 
recover the ship 

Trudge. Lord, sir, I shall never recover what I 
have lost in coming abroad. When my master and I 
were in London, I had such a mortal snug birth of 
it I Why, I was factotum. 

Med. Factotum to a young merchant is no such 
sinecure, neither. 

Trudge. But then the honour of it. Think of that, 
sir; to be clerk as well as own man. Only consider. 
You fin4 very few city clerks made out of a man, 
now-ft-days. To be king of the counting-house, as 
well as lord of the bed-chonaber. Ah I it 1 had him 
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but now in the little dressing-room behind the office, 
tying bis hair with a bit of red tape, as usual. 

Med. Yes, or writing an invoice in lampblack, and 
shining 'his shoes with an ink-bottle, as usual, you 
blundering blockhead ! 

Trudge. Oh, if I was but brushing the accounts or 
casting up the coats ! — Mercy on us ! what's that? 

Med. That! What? 
. Trudge. Didn't you hear a noise i 
, JJtf«£Y--es — but— hush! Oh, heavens be praised^ 
here he is at last 

Enter Inklb, 

Now, nephew! 

Inkle. So, Mr Medium. 
. Med. Zounds, one would think, by your confound* 
ed composure, that you were walking in St James's 
Park, instead of an American forest: and that all the 
beasts were, nothing but good company ; the hollow 
trees, here, sentry boxes, and the lions in 'em, sol- 
diers; the jackalls, courtiers ; the crocodiles, fine wo- 
men ; the baboons, beaux. What the plague made 
you loiter ao Ions ? 

Inkle. Reflection. 

Med. So I should think ; reflection generally cornea 
lagging behind. What, scheming, I suppose ; never 
quiet. At it again, eh ? What a happy trader is your 
rather, to have so prudent a son for a partner ! Why, 
youare the carefullest Co. in the whole city. Never 
losing sight of the main chance ; and that's the reason, 
perhaps, you lost sight of us, here, on the main of 
America. 

Inkle. Right, Mr Medium. Arithmetic, J own, 
has been the means of our parting at present. 

Trudge. Ha ! A sum in division, I reckon. [Aside. 

Med. And pray, if I may be so bold, what mighty 
scheme has just tempted you to em^\o^ ^w» Y&&&> 
when you ought to make use of ^out ta&W* 
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f~~ Inkle. My heels ! Here's pretty doctrine ! Do you 
i think I travel merely for motion ? What, would you 
have a man of business come abroad, scamper extra* 
vagantly here and there and everywhere, then return 
home, and have nothing to tell, bat that he has been 
here and there and every where ? 'Sdeatb, sir, would 
you have me travel like a lord i 
Med. No, the Lord forbid ! 
Inkle. Travelling, uncle, was always intended for 
Improvement ; and improvement is an advantage ; and 
advantage is profit, and profit is gain ; which in the 
travelling translation of a trader, means, that you 
i should gain every advantage of improving your pro* 
■ fit. I have been comparing the land, here, with that 
, of our own country. 

Med. And you find it like a good deal of the land 
of our own country-— cursedly encumbered with 
black-legs, I take it. * 

Inkle. And calculating how much it might be made 
to produce by the acre. 
Med. You were? 

Inkle. Yes; I was proceeding algebraically upom 
the subject. 
Med. Indeed! 

Inkle. And just about extracting the square root. 
— Med, Hum! 
J Inkle. I was thinking too, if so many natives could 
\ he caught, how much they might fetch at the West 
\ India markets. 

Med. Now let me ask you a question or two, 
young cannibal-catcher, if you please. 
f Inkle. Well. 

Med. Ar'n't we bound for Barbadoes, partly to 
trade, but chiefly to carry home the daughter of the 
governor, Sir Christopher Gurry, who has till now 
been under your father's care, in Threadneedle street, 
for polite English education I 
Inkle. Granted. 
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Med. And isn't it determined, between the old 
folks, that you are to marry Narci&sa as soon as we 
get there? 

Jnkle. A fixed thing. 



Med. Then what the devil do you do here, hunt* 
ing old hairy negroes, when we ought to be obliging 
a fine girl in the ship ? Algebra, too ! You'll have 
' other things to think of when you are married, I pro- 
[ . anise you. A plodding fellow's head, in the hands of 
a young wife, like a boy's slate, after school, soon gets 
all its arithmetic wiped off: and then it appear* in its 
true simple state, — dark, empty, and bound in wood* 
Master inkle. 

r^^nkle. Not in a match of this kind. Why, it's a 
■ table of interest from beginning to end, old Medium. 
Med. Well, well, this is no time to talk. Who 
knows but, instead of sailing to a wedding, we may 
I get cut up, here, for a wedding dinner ; tossed up for 
a dingy duke, perhaps, or stewed down for a black 
baronet, or eat raw by an inky commoner I 
Inkle. Why sure you ar'n't afraid ? 
Med. Who, I afraid? Ha! ha! hat No, not I! 
What the deuce should I be afraid of? Thank Hea- 
ven I have a clear conscience, and need not be afraid 
of any thing. A scoundrel might not be quite so easy 
on such an occasion ; but it's the part of an honest 
man not to behave like a scoundrel : — 1 never beha- 
ved like a scoundrel — for which reason 1 am an ho-, 
nest man, you know. But come— I hate to boast of 
my good qualities. 

Inkle. Slow and sure, my good, virtuous Mr Me- 
dium ! Our companions can be but half a mile before 
us : and, if we do but double their steps, we shall 
overtake 'em at one mile s end, by all the powers of 
arithmetic* 

Med. Oh curse your arithmetic! [Exeunt. 
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ACINI II. 

Another part of the Forest. — A ship at anchor in th* 
bay at a small distance*— Mouth of a cave. 

Enter Sailors and Mate, as returningjromforaging^ 

Mate. Come, come, bear a hand, my lads. Tho'f 
the bay is just under our bowsprits, it will take a 
damned deal of tripping to come at it — there's hard- 
ly any steering clear or the rocks here. But do we 
muster all hands? All right, think ye ? 

1st Sail. All to a man— —besides yourself and a 
monkey— the three land-lubbers, that edged away 
in the morning, go for nothing, you know— -they're 
all dead, mayhap, by this. 

Mate. Dead! you be — Why they're friends of the 
captain ; and if not brought safe aboard to night, you 
may all chance to have a salt eel for your supper— 
that's all — Moreover the young plodding spark, he 
with the grave, foul-weather face, there, is to man 
the tight little frigate, Miss Narcissa — what d'ye call 
her ? that is bound with us for Barbadoes. Rot'em for 
r~ftot keeping under weigh, I say ! But come, let's see 
if a song will bring 'em to. Let's have a full chorus 
to the good merchant ship, the Achilles, that's wrote, 
by our captain. 

SONG. 

ff 

The Achilles, though christen' d, good ship, His surmise J 9 
From that old man of war, great Achilles, so prized, 
Was he* like our vessel, pray, fairly baptized f 

TitoUol,Sfrt 

Poets sung that Achilles— if, nolo, they f ve an itch 
To sing this, future ages may know which is which .« 
dtid that one rode in Greece—and the other in pitch. 

Ti tol lol> ^c\ 
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What tho* but a merchant ship — sure our supplies .• 
Novo your men of war's gain in a lottery lies, 
And how blank they all look, when they can't get a prize! 

Ti tol lol K Sfc. 

What are all their fine names? when no rhino's behind. 
The Intrepid, and Lion,' look sheepish you'll find; 
Whilst, alas I the poor Molus can't raise the wind! 

Ti tol hi, fa. 

Then the Thunderer's dumb ; out of tune the Orpheus ; 

The Ceres has nothing at all to produce ; 

And the Eagle, I warrant you, looks like a goose. 

Ti tol hi, fyc. 

1st Sail Avast! look a-head there. Here they 
come, chased by a fleet of black devils. 

Midsh. And the devil afire have I to give them. 
We haVt a grain of powder left. What must we do, 
lads? 

2d Sail. Do ? Sheer off to be sure. 

Midsh. [Reluctantly.] Well, if I must, I must. [Go* 
ing to the other side, and halloing to Inkle, Sfc] 
Yoho, lubbers! crowd all the sail you can, d'ye 
mind me ? [Exeunt Sailors. 

Enter Medium, running across the stagey as pursued 

by the Blacks* 

Med. Nephew ! Trudge ! run — scamper ! Scour- 
fly ! Zounds, what harm did I ever do to be hunted 
to death by a pack of bloodhounds ? Why, nephew ! 
Oh ! confound your long sums in arithmetic ! I'll take 
care of myself; and if we must have any arithmetic* 
dot and carry one for my money. [Runs off. 

Enter Inkle and Trudge, hastily. 

Trudge. Oh ! that ever I was born, to leave pen, 
ink, and powder for this ! 
Inkk* Trudge, how far are the 8Ml\qt& before >»\ 
Trudge. I'll mn and see, sir, feectVy* 
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Inkle. Blockhead, come here. The savages are 
close upon us ; we shall scarce be able to recover our 
party. Get behind this tuft of trees with rae ; they'll 
pass us, and we may then recover our ship with 
safety. 

Trudge. [Going behind.] Oh ! Threadneedle-stree^ 
Thread— 

Inkle. Peace! 

Trudge. [Hiding.] — Needle-street. [They Aide be- 
hind trees. Natives cross. After a long pause, Inkljc 
looks from the trees.} 

Inkle. Trudge. # 

Trudge. Sir. [In a whisper.] 

Inkle. Are they all gone by ? 

Trudge. Won't you look and see ? 

Inkle. [Looking round.] So, all is safe at last. [Coming 
Jbraoard.] Nothing like policy in these cases; but you'd 
have run on like a booby ! A tree, I fancy, you'll find, 
in future, the best resource in a hot pursuit. 

Trudge. Oh, charming ! It's a retreat for a king; 
sir : Mr Medium, however, has not got up in it ; your 
uncle, sir, has run on like a booby ; and has got up 
with our party by this time, I take it ; who are now 
most likely at the shore. But what are we to do 
next, sir ? 

Inkle. Reconnoitre a little, and then proceed. 

Trudge. Then pray, sir, proceed to reconnoitre; 
for the sooner the better. 

Inkle. Then look out, d'ye hear ? and tell me if yea 
discover any danger. 

Trudge. Y Ye — s— Yes. 

Inkle. Well, is the coast clear ? 
/ — ^Trudge. Eh! Oh lord 1 — Clear! [Rubbing his eyes.\ 
| Oh dear! oh dear! the coast will soon be clear 

J enough now, I promise you The ship is under 

j sail, sir ! 

j Inkle. Confusion ! my property carried off in the 
vessel. 

S 
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Trudge. All, all, sir, except me. 

Inkle* They may report me dead, perhaps, and dis- 
pose of my property at the next island. [The vessel 
appears tinder sail] 

Trudge. Ah ! there they go. [A gun fired.] 
That will be the last report we shall ever hear from 
'em I'm afraid. — That's as much as to say, Good bye 
t'ye. And here we are left — two fine, full-grown 
babes in the wood 1 

Inkle. What an ill-timed accident ! Just, too, when 
my speedy union with Narcissa, at Barbadoes, would 
so much advance my interests. — Ah, my Narcissa, I 
never shall forget thy last adieu. — Something must be 
hit upon, and speedily; but what resource ? [Thinking.] 

Trudge. The old one — a tree, sir — 'Tis all we have 
lor it bow. What would I give, now, to be perched 
upon a high stool, with our brown desk squeezed into 
the pk of my stomach — scribbling away an old parch- 
ment ! But all my red ink will be spilt by an old 

black pin of a negro. 

SONG* 

[Last Valentine's Day.] 

A voyage aver seas had not enter 9 d my head, 
Mad 1 known but on which side to butter my bread, 
Jtieigho / sure 1—for hunger must die ! 
I've sa&d like a booby ; come here in a squally 
Where, alas ! t1iere*s no bread to be butter* d at all t 

Oho I I'm a terrible booby I 

Oh 9 what a sad booby am If 

In London 9 what gay chop-house signs in the street i 

But the only sign here is of nothing to eat. 

Heigho ! that I— for hunger should die ! 

My mutton 9 s all lost ; I'm a poor starving elf! 

And for all the world like a lost mutton myself 
Oho ! 1 shall die a lost mutton I 
Oh ! what a lost mutton am l! 
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For a neat slice of beef I could roar like a bull; 
And my stomach's so empty, my heart is quite JidL 
Heigho I that I— for hunger should die J 
But , grave ioithoutfaeat, I must here meet mygrave^ 
For my bacon, I fancy, I never shall save. 

Oho I I shall ne'er save my bacon! 

I can't save my bacon, not II 

Trudge. Hum ! I was thinkin g I was thinking, 
sir — if so many natives could be caught, how much 
they might fetch at the West India markets ! 

Inkle. Scoundrel ! is this^ time to jest? 

Trudge f No, faith, sir ! Hunger is too sharp to be 
jested with. 'As for me, I shall starve for want of 
food. Now you may meet a luckier fate : you are 
able to extract the square root, sir; and that's the 
very best provision you can find here to live upon, 
£ut I ! [Noise at a distance.] Mercy on us I here they 
come again. 

Inkle. Confusion 1 Deserted on one side, and press- 
ed on the other, which way shall I turn ? — This ca- 
vern may prove a safe. retreat to us for the present. 
I'll enter, cost what it will. 

Trudge. Oh Lord! no don't, don't we shall 

pay too dear for our lodging, depend on't 

Inkle. This is no time for debating. You are at the 
mouth of it ; lead the way, Trudge. 

Trudge. What I go in before your honour! I know 
my place better, I assure you — I might walk into 
more mouths than one, perhaps. [Aside.] 

Inkle. Coward ! then follow me. f Noise agqin.] 
, Trudge. I must, sir; I must! Ah, Trudge, Trudge! 
what a damned hole are you getting into ! 

[Exeunt into a cavern*. 
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SCENE HI. 

r ~if cave, decorated tnith skins of wild beasts, feathers, 
x fyc. In the middle of the scene, a rude kind of 
| curtain, by noay of door to an inner apartment* 

I Enter Inkle and Trudge, as from the mouth of 
, the cavern* 

j Inkle. So far, at least, we have proceeded with 
safety. Ha I no bad specimen of savage elegance. 
These ornaments would be worth something in Eng- ' 
land Weftave little to fear here, I hope: this cave ra- 
ther bears the pleasing face of a profitable adventure* 

Trudge* Very likely, sir ! But for a pleasing face, 
it has the curseust ugly mouth I ever saw in my life. 
Now do, sir, make off as fast as you can. If we 
once get clear of the natives' bouses, we have little to 
fear from the lions and leopards : for by the appear- 
ance of their parlours, they seem to have killed all the 
wild beasts in the country. Now pray, do, my good 
master, take my advice, and run away. 

Inkle. Rascal ! Talk again of going out, and Til 
flea you alive. 

Trudge. That's just what I expect for coming in- 
All that enter here appear to have had their skins 
stript over their ears ; and ours will be kept for cu- 
riosities* — We shall stand here, stuffed, for a couple 
of white wonders. 

Inkle, This curtain seems to lead to another apart- 
ment : Pll draw it. 

Trudge. No, no, no, don't; don't. We may be 
called to account for disturbing the company: you 
may get a curtain-lecture, perhaps, sir. 

Inkle. Peace, booby, and stand on your guard. 

Trudge. Oh ! what will become of us ! Some grim, 
seveh-iooted fellow ready to scalp us. 

Inkle. By heaven ! a woman. 

[As the curtain d aivs, Y a Rico and Wowski 
(tiKoi*ercd asleep. 
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Trudge. A woman! 1^52^.]— [Lowi.J But let him 
come on ; Pm ready— dam'me, I don't fear facing the 
devil himself— -Faith it is a woman — fast asleep too. 
^^Jhkle. And beautiful as an angel ! 

Trudge. And egad ! there seems to be a nice, little 
plump bit in the corner; only she's an angel of rather 
a darker sort. 

Inkle. Hush! keep back — she wakes. [Yarico 
comes forward— Inkle and Trudge retire to opposite* 
sides of the scene.] 

SONG. — YARICO* 

When the chace of day is done, 
And the shaggy lion's skin, 
Which for us our warriors win. 
Decks our cells at set of sun ; 
Worn with toil, with sleep opprest, 
I press my mossy bed, and- sink to rest, 

Then, once more, I see our train, 
With ail our chase renew' d again : 

Once more His day, 

Once more our prey 
Quashes his angry teeth, and foams in vain* 

Again, in sidle a haste, hejlies, 

Ta f en in the toil, again he lies. 
Again he roars— and, in my slumbers, dies* 

Inkle and Trudge come forward. 

Inkle. Our language ! 

Trudge. Zounds, she has thrown me into a cold 
sweat ! 

Yar. Hark ! I heard a noise ! Wow3ki, awake ! 
whence can it proceed ? [She awakes Wowski, and 
they both come forward — Yarico towards Inkle ; 
Wowski towards Trudge.] 

Yar. Ah ! what form is thts J— —axe ^wx t, tos&I 
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.. Inkle. True flesh and blood, my charming heathen, 
■ I promise you. 
r — Yar. What harmony in his voice ! What a shape ! 

I How fair his skin too [Gazing.] 

' Trudge. This mutt be a lady of quality, by her 
•taring. 

Yar. Say, stranger, whence come you ? 
Inkle, hrom a far-distant island; driven on this 
coast by distress, and deserted by my companions. 
] Yar. And do you know the dancer that surrounds 
you here ? Our woods are filled with beasts of prey— 
my countrymen too— —(yet, I think, they cou'dn't find 
the heart)*— might kill you*— It would be a pity if 
you fell in their way— — I think I should weep if you 
came to any harm. 

Trudge. O ho ! It's time, I see, to begin making in- 
terest with the chamber-maid. [ Takes Wowski apart.] 
Inkle. How wild and beautiful ! sure there is magio 
in her shape, and she has rivetted me to the place. 
But where shall I look for safety ? let me fly and 
avoid my death. 

r^^Yar. Oh ! no — don't depart. But I will try to 

\ preserve you ; and if you are killed, Yarico must 
die too 1 Yet, 'tis I alone can save you ; your death 
is certain, without my assistance ; and, indeed, in- 
1 deed you shall not want it. 

Inkle. My kind Yarico I what means, then, must 
be used for my safety ? 

Yar. My cave must conceal you : none enter it, 
aince my father was slain in battle. I will bring you 
' food by day, then lead you to our unfrequented groves 
by moonlight, to listen to the nightingale. If you 
should sleep, I'll watch you, and awake you when 
there's danger. 
r ^"^lnlde. Generous maid ! Then, to you will I owe my 
: life ; and whilst it lasts, nothing shall part us. 
j ' Yar. And sha'n't it, sha'n't it indeed ? 

/tii/e. No, mv Yarico 1 For vfYiw- wx o^^^^X 
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\ offers to return to my country 1 , you shall be my com* 
J panion. 

Yar. What \ cross the seas I 
Inkle. Yes. Help me to discover a vessel, and you 
shall enjoy wonders. You shall be decked in silks, 
my brave maid, and have a house drawn with horses 
to carry you. 

Yar. Nay, do not laugh at me — but is it so ? 
Inkle. It is indeed ! 
j Yar* Oh wonder ! I wish my countrywomen could 
I see me But won't your warriors kill us ? 
^ Inkle. No, our only danger on land is here* 

Yar. Then let us retire further into the cave. Come 
— your safety is in my keeping. 

Inkle. I follow you — Yet, can you run some risk * 
in following me i 

DUETT. 

[O say, Bonny Lass.] 

Inkle. O say, simple maid, have you form' d any notion 
Of all the rude dangers in crossing the ocean 9 
When winds whistle shrilly, ah ! won't they re- 
mind you, 
To sigh with regret, for the grot left behind yout 

Yar. Ah I no, I could follow, and sail the world over, 
Nor think of my grot, when I look at my lover; 
The winds, which blow round us, your arms for 

my pillow, ~ 
Will lull us to sleep, whilst we're rock'd by each 
billow. 

Both. say then, my true love, we never will sunder, 
Nor shrink from the tempest, nor dread the big 

thunder : 
W/iilst constant, we'll laugh at all changes of 

weather, 
And p umey all over the world both together. 
IExl unt , as i\ tir n^ U\r ■„ . .ci tf^o Yvs w^ 
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Manent Tkudge and Wowski. 

r^^Trudge. Why, you speak English as well as I, my 
little Wowski. 
* Wows* Iss. 

- Trudge* Iss ! and you learnt it from a strange man, 
i flat tumbled from a big boat, many moons ago, yoii 
{ smy? • ■ 
{ ^Wows. Iss— Teach me — teach good many. 

Trudge. Then, what the devil made them so sur- 
prised at seeing us ! was he like me ? [Wowski shakes 
her head.] Not so smart a body, mayhap. Was his 
face, now, round and comely, and— en ! [Stroking his 
chin.] Was it like mine ? 

Wows. Like dead leaf— brown and shrivel. 
Trudge. Oh, ho, an old shipwrecked sailor, I war- 
rant. With white and grey hair, eh, my pretty beau- 
ty spot? 

Wows. Iss ; all white. When night come, he put 
it in pocket. . 

Trudge. Oh ! wore a wig. But the old boy taught 
you something more than English, I believe? 
Wows. Iss. 

'grudge. The devil he did ! What was it ? 
r Wows. Teach me put dry grass, red hot, in hollow 
< white stick. 

Trudge. Aye, what was that for ? 
Wows* Put in ray mouth — go poff, poff! 
Trudge. Zounds ! did he teach you to smoke ? 
Wows. Iss. 

Trudge. 1 And what became of him at last ? What 
! did your countrymen do for the poor fellow ? 
{ ^Jrotos. Eat him one day — Our chief kill him. 
Trudge. Mercy on us ! what damned storaachs^to 
swallow a tough old tari Ah, poor Trudge! your 
killing comes next. 

Wows. No, no*— not you— no— IRunnwj v> Km 
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Trudge. No ? why what shall I do, if I get in their 
paws ? 

Wows. I fight for you ! 

Trudge. Will you ? Ecod she's a brave good-* 
natured wench ! she'll be worth a hundred of your 
English wives.t--Whenever they fight on their hus- 
band's account, it's with him instead of for him, I 
fancy. But how the plague am I to live here I 

Wovos* I feed you— bring you kid. 

SONG.— WOWSKI. 

[One day, I heard Mary say.]} 

White man, never go away 

TeU me, why need you ? 
Stay, with your Wowski, stay : 

Wowski will feed you. 
Cold moons are now coming in ; 

Ah, don't go grieve me 1 
I'll wrap you in leopard's skin : 

White man, don'tjcave^mt* 

And when all the sky is Hue, 

Su?i makes warm weather, 
Pll catch you a cockatoo, 

Dress you in feather. 
When cold comes, or when 'tis hot, 

Ah, don't go grieve me ! 
Poor Wowski wiU he forgot — 

White man, don't leave me I 

f ^ Trudge. Zounds ! leopard's skin for winter wear, 

< and feathers for a summer's suit ! Ha, ha ! I shall look 

like a walking hammer-cloth, at Christmas, and an 

upright shuttlecock, in the dog days. And for all 

this, if my master and I find our way to England you 

: shall be part of our travelling equipage ; and, when I 

\ get there, I'll give you a couple of snug rooms, on a . 
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, first floor, and visit you every evening, as soon as I 
-j* come from the counting-house. Do you like it ? 

Wmos. Iss. 

Trudge. Damme, what a flashy fellow I shall seem 
in the city ! I'll get her a 'while boy to bring up the 
tea-kettle. Then 111 teach you to write and dress 
hair. 
"""" Wowt. You great man in your country ? 

Trudge. Oh yes, a very great man. I'm head clerk 
of the counting-house, and first valet-de-chambre of 
the dressing-room. I pounce parchments, powder 
hair, black shoes, ink paper, shave beards, and mend 
pens. But hold ! 1 had forgot one material point— 
you ar'n't married, 1 hope i 

Wows. No : you be my chum-chum ! 

Trudge* So I will. It's best, however, to be sure 
of her being single ; for Indian husbands are not quite 
so complaisant as English ones, and the vulgar dogs 
might think of looking a little after their spouses. 
"But you have had a lover or two in your time ; eh, 
Wowski I 

Wows, Oh, iss— -great many— I tell you, 

DUETT. 

Wows. Wampum, Swampum, Yanko, Lanko, Nanko, 
\ Pownatowski, 

Black men — plenty — twenty— •fight for me, 
White man, woo you true f 
Trudge. Who? 
Wows. Yov. 

Trudge. Yes, pretty little Wowski ! 

"Wows. Then I leave all, and follow thee. » 
Trudge. Oh then turnabout, my little tawnj/iight one! 

Don't you like "me ? 
Wows. 1st, you're like the snow ! 
\ ff you slight on e 

j Trudge. Never, not for any white one ; 
J Ycu are beautiful as any she. 
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Wows. Wars, jars, scars, can't expose ye f 

In our grot— ^ 

Trudge. So snug and cosey i 

, Wows, Fktoers, neatly 

Pick'd, shall sweetly 

Make your bed. 
Trudge, Coying, toying, 

With a rosy 

Posey, 

When I'm dosey, , 
Bearskin nightcaps too shall warm my heaJL 
Both. Bear-skin nightcaps, fyc. Sfc 



ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I, 

The Quay at Barbadoes, with an Inn upon it. Peo* 
pie employed in unlading vessels, carrying bales of 
goods, Sfc. 

Enter several Planters. 

1st Plant. I saw her this morning, gentlemen, yon 
may depend on't. My telescope never fails me. I 
popp'd upon her as I was taking a peep from my bal- 
cony. A brave tight ship, I tell you, bearing down 
directly for Barbadoes here. 

2d Plant. Ods, my life i rare news ! We have not 
had, a vessel arrive in our harbour these six weeks, 

r"3£? Plant. And the last brought only Madam Nar- 

\ cissa, our Governor's daughter, from England ; with 
a parcel of lazy, idle, white folks about her. Such 

'cargoes will never do for our trade, neighbour. 

': 2d Plant. No, no; we want slaves. A terrible 
v 9 
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dearth of 'em in Barbadoes, lately ! But your dingy 
', passengers for my money. Give me a vessel like a 
j collier, where all the lading tumbles out as black as 
J xny hat. But are you sure, now, you ar'n't mistaken i 
[[To 1st Planter.) 

'1st Plant. Mistaken ! 'sbud, do you doubt my glass ? 
I can discover a gullfby it six leagues off: I could see 
every thing as plain as if I was on board. 

2d Plant, Indeed ! and what were her colours? 

1st Plant* Um! why English— or Dutc h ■ o r 
French 1 don't exactly remember. 

2d Plant. What were the sailors aboard? 

1st Plant. Eh 1 why they were English too o r 
Dutch or French— -I can't perfectly recollect. 

2d Plant. Your glass, neighbour, is a little like a 
glass too much : it makes you forget every thing you 
ought to remember. [Cry without, " A sail, a sail !"] 

1st Plant. Egad, but I m right though. Now, gen- 
tlemen ! 

All. Ay, ay ; the devil take the hindmost 

[Exeunt hastily. 

Enter Narcissa and Patty. 

song. 

- Freshly novo the breeze is blowing. 

As yon ship at anchor rides ; 
Sullen wives, incessant flawing, 

Rudely dash against the sides. 
So my heart , its course impeded. 

Beats in my perturbed breast ; 
Doubts 9 like naves by waves succeeded, 

Rise, and still deny it rest. 

Patty. Well, ma'am, as I was sayin g 

Nor. Well, say no more of what you were saying. 

—Sure, Patty, you forget where you are ; a little 

caution will be necessary now, I think. 

c 
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Patty. Lord, madam, how is it possible to help 
talking ? We are in Barbadoes here, to be sure — but 
then, ma'am, one may let out a little in a private 
morning's walk by ourselves. 

Nar. Nay, it's the same thing with you in doors. 

Patty. I never blab, ma'am, never, as I hope for 
a gown. 

Nan And your never blabbing, as you call it, de- 
pends chiefly on that hope, I believe. 

Patty. I have told the story of our voyage, indeed, 
to old Guzzle, the butler. 

Nar. And thus you lead him to imagine I am but 
little inclined to the match. 

Patty. Lord, ma'am, how could that be ? Why I 
never said a word about Captain Campley. 

Nar, Hush ! hush ! for heaven's sake. 

Patty. Aye ! there it is now. But if our voyage 
from England was so pleasant, it wasn't owing to 
Mr Inkle, I'm certain. He didn't play the fiddle in 
our cabin, and dance on the deck, and come languish- 
ing with a glass of warm water in his hand, when we 
were sea-sick. Ah, ma'am, that water warm'd your 
heart, I'm confident Mr Inkle ! No, no ; Captain 
Cam 

Nar. There is no end to this ! Remember, Patty, 
keep your secrecy, or you entirely lose my favour. 

Patty. Never fear me, ma'am. But if somebody I 
know is not acquainted with the Governor, there's 
such a thing as dancing at balls, and squeezing hands 
when you lead up, and squeezing them again when 
you cast down. I'm as close as a patch box. Mum's 
the word, ma'am, I promise you. [Exit. 

Nar. How awkward is my present situation ! Pro- 
mised to one, who, perhaps, may never again be heard 
of; and who, I am sure, if he ever appears to claim 
me, will do it merely on the score of interest— pressed 
too by another, who has already, I fear, too much' 
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i nterest in my heart — what can I do J What plan can 
I follow ? 

Enter Campley. 

Camp. Follow ray advice, Narcissa, by all means. 
Enlist with roe under the best banners in the world. 
General Hymen for my money! little Cupid's his 
drummer : he has been beating a round rub-a dub on 
our hearts, and we have only to obey the word of 
command, fall into the ranks of matrimony, and 
inarch through lite together. 

Nar. Then consider our situation, 
^^Camp. That has been duly considered* In short, 
. the case stands exactly thus — your intended spouse is 
j all for money ; I am all for love. He is a rich rogue ; 
/ 1 am rather a poor honest fellow. He would pocket 
/ your fortune ; I will take you without a fortune in 
[your pocket. 

Nar. Oh ! I am sensible of the favour, most gal- 
lant Captain Campley ; and my father, no doubt, will 
be very much obliged to you. 

Camp. Aye, there's the devil of it ! Sir Christopher 
Curry's confounded goqd character knocks me up at 
once. Vet I am not acquainted with him neither; 
not known to him even by sight : being: here only as 
a private gentleman, on a visit to my old relation, out 
of regimentals* and so forth ; and not introduced to 
the Governor^ as other omYers of the place. But 
then, the report of his hospitality — his odd, blunt, 
whimsical friendship — his whole behaviour— 

Nar. All stare you in xht face ; eh ; Campley ? 

Camp. They do, till they put me out of counte- 
nance. 

Nar. What signifies talking to me, when you have 
such opposition from others ? Why hover about the 
city, instead of boldly attacking the guard ? Wheel 
about, captain ! fape the enemy • March ! Charge !> 
Kout 'em !— Drire 'em before you, and then- 
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4 Camp. And then— 
Nar. Lud ha' mercy on the p6or city I 

Enter Patty, hastily. 

• Patty. Oh lud, ma'am, I'm frightened out of my 
wits ! sure as Pm alive, ma'am, Mr Inkle is not dead ; 
I saw his man, ma'am, just now, coming ashore in a 
boat, with other passengers, from the vessel that's 
come to the island. [Exit. 

Nar. Then one way or other I must determine.— 
[7b Campley.] Look ye, Mr Campley, something 
has happened which makes me waive ceremonies. — If 
you mean to apply to my father, remember, that de* 
lays are dangerous* 

Camp. Indeed! 

Nar. I mayn't be always in the same mind, you 
know. [Smiling.] [Exit, 

Camp. Nay, then — Gad, Pm almost afraid to — but 
living in this state of doubt is torment. I'll e'en put 
a good face on the matter; cock my hat ; make my 
bow ; and try to reason the Governor into compliance* 
Faint heart never won a fair lady. 

SONG. 

Why should I vain /ears discover, 
Prove a dying, sighing swain ? 

Why turn shitty shally lover, 
Only to prolong my pain f 

When we woo the dear enslaver, 
Boldly ask, and she mil grant / 

How should toe obtain ajavour, 
But by telling what we want ? 

Enter Trubgb and Wowsicr, [as from the ship), 
with a dirty Runner to one of the inns. 

Run. This way, sir; if you will Jet me recom- 
*bend« 
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Trudge. Come along, Wows ! Take care of yout 
furs, and your feathers, my girl ! 
Wows. Iss. 

Trudge. That's right.— Somebody might steal 'em # 
perhaps. 

Wows. Steal !— What that ? 
Trudge. Oh Lord ! see what one loses by not being 
born in a Christian country. 

Run. If you would, sir, but mention to your mas- 
ter, the house that belongs to my master ; the best 
accommodations on the quay. 

Trudge. What's your sign, my lad ? 
Run. The Crown, sir. — Here it is* 
Trudge. Well, get us a room for half an hour, and 
we'll come : and, harkee ! let it be light and airy, d'ye 
hear i My master has been used to your open apart- 
ments lately. 

Run. Depend on it. — Much obliged to you, sir. 

[Exit. 
Wows. Who be that fine man ? He great prince f 

Trudge. A prince — Ha ! ha ! No, not quite a 

prince — but he belongs to the Crown. But how do 
you like this, Wows ? Isn't it fine r" 
, Wows. Wonder! 
I^^Trudge. Fine men, eh ? 

Wows. Iss ! all white, like you* 
Trudge. Yes, all the fine men are like me. As dif- 
ferent from your people as powder and ink, or paper 
/ and blacking. 

I Wows. And fine lady — Face like snow. 
1 Trudge. What ! the fine ladies' complexions ? Oh, 
\ yes, exactly ; for too much heat very often dissolves 
\Jem ; ! Then their dress, too. 

Wows. Your countrymen dress so ? 
Trudge. 'Better, better a great deal. Why, a young 
flashy Englishman will sometimes carry a whole for- 
tune on hw back. But did you rnuwi \\\e ^w»e^\ 

c 2 
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All here— and there : [Pointing before and behind.] 
they have it all from us in England. — And then the 
fine things they carry on their heads, WowskL 
. Warns. Iss. One lady carry good fish — —so fine, 
she call every body to look at her. 

Trudge. Pshaw ! an old woman bawling flounders. 
But the fine girls we meet, here, on the quay — so 
round and so plump ! 

Wows. You not love me now ? 
1 Trudge. Not love you i Zounds, have I not given 
you proofs ? 

Wows. Iss. Great many : but now you get here, 
you forget poor Wowski ! 

Trudge. Not L I'll stick to you like wax. 

Wows. Ah ! I fear ! What make you love me now ? 
- Trudge. Gratitude, to be sure. 
...Wows. What that ? 

Trudge. Ha ! this it is, now, to live without edu- 
cationr^The poor dull devils of her country are all 
in the practice of gratitude, without finding out what 
it means; while we can tell the meaning of it, with 
lktle or no practice at all.— Lord, Lord, what a fine 
advantage Christian learning is ! Harkee, Wows ! 

Wows. Iss. 

Trudge. Now we've accomplish'd our landing, I'll 
accomplish you. You remember the instructions I 
gave you on the voyage ? 
. Wows. Iss. 

^ Trudge. Let's see now— What are you to do, when 
I introduce you to the nobility, gentry, and others— 
of my acquaintance ? 
, Wows. Make believe sit down ; then get up. 

Trudge. Let me see you do it. [She makes a low 
courtesy.] Very well ! and how are you to recom- 
mend yourself, when you have nothing to say, 
amongst all our great friends? 

Wows* Grin— shew my teeth. 
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Trudge. Right! they'll think you've lived with 
people of fashion. But suppose you meet an old 
shabby friend in misfortune, that you don't wish to 
be seen speak to— -what would you do i 

Wows. Look blind— not see him. 
• Trudge. Why would you do that ? 

Wows. 'Cause I can't see good friend in dis- 
tress. 

Trudge. That's a good girl! and I wish everybody 
.could boast of so kind a motive for such cursed cruel 
behaviour.— -Lord ! how some of your flashy bankers' 
.clerks have cut me in Threadneed le-street.— -B ut come, 
though we have got among fine folks, here, in an 
English settlement, I won't be ashamed of my old 
acquaintance; yet, for my own part, I should not be 
sorry, now, to see my old friend with a new face.— 
pdsbobs ! I sec Mr Inkle— o in, Wows ; call for 
what you like best. 

Wows. Then I call for you—- ah ! I fear I not see 
you often now. But you come soon- 



SONG. 

Remember when we walked alone, 

And heard) so gruff, the lion growl; 
And when the moon so bright it shone 9 
We saw the wolf look up and howl ; 
I led you well, safe to our cell f 
While tremblingly, 
You said to me, 
r-And Idssd so sweet— dear Wowski, tell, 

How could Hive without ye f 

But now you come across the sea, 
And tell me here no monsters roar ; 

You'U walk alone, and leave poor me, 
When wolves, to fright you, howl no more. 
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But ah ! think voell on our old cell, 
Where tremblingly* 
You kiss 9 d poor me— 
Perhaps you* 11 say— dear fVoxoski 9 tell, 

How can I live without ye f 

[Exit Wowsw. 
Trudge. Who hare we here ? 

Enter First Planter. 

* Plant Hark'ee, young man ! Is that young Indian 
of yours going to our market ? 

Trudge. Not she->~she never went to market in all 
her life. 

Plant I mean, is she for our sale of slaves ? Our 
black fair I 

Trudge. A black fair, ha! ha! ha I You hold it 
on a brown green, I suppose. 

Plant. She's your slave, I take it ? 
Trudge. Yes ; and I'm her humble servant, I take 
it. 

Plant. Aye, aye, natural enough at sea.r— But at 
how much do you value her ? 

Trudge. Just as much as she has saved me — My 
own life. 
i-^~ Plant. Pshaw ! you mean to sell her ? 
\ Trudge. [Staring.] Zounds! what a devil of a fei- 
■ low ! Sell Wows ! — ray poor, dear, dingy wife ! 
I Plant. Come, come, I've heard your story from 
j the ship. — Don't let's haggle ; I'll bid as fair as any* 
| trader amongst us. But no tricks upon travellers, 

: young man, to raise your price. Your wife, in- 

I deed ! Why she's no Christian ! 
! Trudge. No ; but I am ; so I shall do as I'd be 
! done by : and, if you were a good one yourself, you'd 
: Is now, that fellow-feeling for a poor body, who wants 
\ your help, is the noblest mark of out religion — 
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I wouldn't be articled clerk to such a fellow for the 
world. 

Plant. Hey-day! the booby's in love with her! 
Why, sure, friend, you would not live here with a 
< black? 

I Trudge. Plague on't ; there it is. I shall be laughed 
I out of my honesty, here.— But you may be jogging, 
' friend : I may feel a little queer, perhaps, at showing 
her face — but, damn me, if ever I do any thing to make 
me ashamed of showing my own. 

Plant. Why, I tell you, her very complexion— 
Trudge. Rot her complexion !— -I'll tell you what, 
Mr Pair -trader ^ if your head and heart were to 
change places, I've a notion you'd be as black in the 
face as an ink-bottle. 

Plant. Pshaw ! the fellow's a fool — a rude rascal- 
he ought to be sent back to the savages again. He's 
jiot fit to live among us Christians. [Exit Planter. 
Trudge. Oh, here comes my master, at last. 

Enter Inkle, and a second Planter. 

Inkle. Nay, sir, I understand your customs well; 
your Indian markets are not unknown to me. 

2d Plant. And, as you seem to understand business, 
I need not tell you, that dispatch is the soul of it* 
Her name, you say, is— 

Inkle. Yarico : but urge this no more, I beg you ; 
I must not listen to it : for, to speak freely, her 
anxious care of me demands, that here, — though here 
it may seem strange—I should avow my love for her. 

Plant. Lord help you for a merchant ! — It's the 
first time I ever heard a trader talk of love ; except, 
indeed, the love of trade, and the love of the Sivcet 
Molly, my ship. 
-- Inkle. Then, sir, you cannot feel my situation. 

Plant. Oh yes, I can ! we have a hundred such 
cases just after a voyage ; but they never last long on 
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land. It's amazing how constant a young man js in 
a ship ! But, in two words, will you dispose of her, 
or no ? 

Inkle, In two words, then, meet me here at noon, 
and well speak further on this subject : and lest you 
think I trifle with your business, hear why 1 wish this 
pause. Chance threw me, on my passage to your . 
island, among a savage people. Deserted, defence- 
less, — cut off from companions,— my life at stake,— 
to this young creature I owe my preservation ; — she . 
found me, like a dying bough, torn from its kindred 
branches ; which, as it drooped, she moistened with 
her tears. 

Plant. Nay, nay, talk like a man of this world. 

Inkle. Your patience. — And yet your interruption 
goes to my present feelings $ for on our sail to this 
your island — the thoughts of time mispent — doubt- 
fears— for call it what you will — have much per- 
plexed me ; and as your spires arose, reflections still 
rose with them ; for here, sir, lie my interests, great 
connexions, and other weighty matters— which now 
1 need not mention— 

Plant* But which her presence here will mar. 

Inkle. Even so^-and yet the gratitude I owe aer— 

Plant. Pshaw 1 So because she preserved your life, 
your gratitude is to make you give up all you have 
to live upon ? 

Inkle. Why, in that light indeed— »This never 
struck me yet, I'll think on't. 

Plant. Ay, ay, do so— Why, what return can 
the wench wish more than taking her from a wild, 
idle, savage people, and providing for her, here, with 
reputable hard work, in a genteel, polished, tender, 
Christian country ? 

Inkle. Well, sir, at noon— 

Plant* I'll meet you — but remember, young gen- 
tleman, you must get her off your hands — you must, 
indeed,— I shall have her a bargain, 1 see that— your 
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servant! — Zounds, how late it is — but never be put 
out of your way for a woman— I must run — my wife 
will play the devil with me for keeping breakfast. [Exit* 
Inkle* Trudge. 
Trudge. Sir ! 

Inlcle. Have you provided a proper apartment ? 
Trudge* Yes, sir, at the Crown here ; a neat, spruce 
room, they tell me. You have not seen such a con- 
venient lodging this good while, I beHeve. 
Inlcle. Are there no better inns in the town ? 

Trudge. Una Why there is the Lion, I hear, 

and the Bear, and the Boar — but we saw them at the 
door of all our late lodgings, and found but bad ac- 
commodations within, sir. 

Inkle. Well, run to the end of the Quay, and con- 
duct Yarico hither. The road is straight before you : 
you can't miss it. 

Trudge. Very well, sir. What a fine thing it is to 
turn one's back on a master, without running into a 
wolf's belly ! One can follow one's nose on a message 
here, and be sure it won't be bit off by the way. 

[Exit. 

r^^Inkk. Let me reflect a little. Part with her ! — My 

( : interest, honour, engagements to Narcissa, all demand 

| it. My father's precepts too — I can remember, when 

i I was a boy, what pains he took to mould me.— 

. School* d me from morn to night— -and still the burden 

\ of his song was — Prudence ! Prudence ! Thomas, and 

\ you'll rise. His maxims roftfed in my heart, and as 

1 1 grew — they grew, till I was reckoned, among our 

] friends, a steady, sober, solid, good young man ; and 

( all the neighbours called me the prudent Mr Thomas* 

j And shall 1 now, at once, kick down the character 

■ which 1 have raised so warily ? — Part with her — sell 

| her? — The thought once struck me in our cabin, as 

\ she lay sleeping by me ; bu£ in her slumbers, she 

j passed her arm round me, murmured a blasting on 

< my name, and broke my meditations. 
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Enter Yarico and Trudge. 

Yar. My love ! 

Trudge. I have been showing her all the wigs and 
bales of goods we met on the quay, sir. 

Yar* Oh ! 1 have feasted my eyes on wonders. 

Trudge. And I'll go feast on a slice of beef, in the 
inn, here. [Exit*. 

Yar. My mind has been so busy, that 1 almost for- 
got even you. I wish you had staid with me— You 
would have seen such sights ! 

Inkle. Those sights* have become familiar to me, 
Yarico. 

Yar* And yet I wish they were not— You might 
partake my pleasures — but now again, methinks, I 
will not wish so— for, with too much gazing, you 
might neglect poor Yarico. 

Inkle. Nay, nay, my care is still for you. 

Yar. I am sure it is : and if I thought it was not, 
I would tell you tales about our poor old grot— bid 
you remember our palm-tree near the brook, where 
in the shade you often stretched yourself, while I 
would take your head upon my lap, and sing my love 
to sleep. I know you'll love me then. 

SONG. 

Our grotto teas the sweetest place ! 

The bending boughs* mth fragrance blotoing, 
Would check the brook* s impetuous pace, 

Which murmur 9 d to be stopped from flofoing. 
3 Twas there toe met and gazed our Jill : 
Ah ! think on this* and love me still* 

9 Twas then my bosom first knew fear* 
-*-Fear to an Indian maid a stranger— 

The war~song, arrows, hatchet * spear, 
AU warn'd me of my lover* s danger* 

For him did cares my bosom Jill : — 

Ah I think on this* and love me still* 
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For him, by day, with care conceaVd, 

To search for food I climb 9 d the mountain; 

And when the night no form reveal* d, 
Jocund we sought the bubbling fountain. 

Then, then would joy my bosom fill; 

Ah I think on this and love me still. 

[Exeunt. 



8CBNE it. 

An Apartment in the House of Sir Christopher 

Curry. 

Enter Sir Christopher and Medium. 

Sir Chr* I tell you, old Medium, you are all wrong. 
Plague on your doubts ! Inkle shall have my Narcissa. 
Poor fellow 1 I dare say he's finely chagrined at this 
temporary parting — Eat up with the blue devils, I 
warrant. 

Mea\ Eat up by the black devils, I warrant ; for I 
left him in hellish hungry company. 

Sir Chr* Pshaw ! he'll arrive with the next vessel, 
depend on't— -besides, have not I had this in view 
4ver since ;they were children ? I must and will have 
it so, I tell you. Is not it, as it were, a marriage 
made above ? They shall meet, I'm positive. 

Med* Shall they? Then they must meet where the 
marriage was made ; for hang me, if I think it will 
ever happen below. 

"SirChr. Ha! — and if that is the case — hang me, 
if I think you'll ever be at the celebration of it. 

Med. Vet, let me tell you, Sir Christopher Curry, 
my character is as unsullied as a sheet of white 
paper. 

Sir Ghr. Well said, old fools-cap! and it's as mere 
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a blank as a sheet of white paper. You are honest, 
old Medium, by comparison, just as a fellow sen- 
tenced to transportation is happier than his com- 
panion condemned to the gallows — Very worthy, be- 
cause you are no rogue; tender-hearted, because 
you never go to fires and executions ; and an affec- 
tionate father and husband, because you never pinch 
your children, or kick your wife out of bed. 

Med* And that, as the world goes, is more than 
every man can say for himself* Yet, since you force 
me to speak my positive qualities — but no matter,— 
you remember me in London ; didn't I, as member 
of the Humane Society, bring a man out of the New 
River, who, it was afterwards found, had done me an 
injury? 

Sir Chr. And, dam'me, if I would not kick any 
man into the New River that had done me an injury* 
There's the difference of our honesty. Oons ! if you 
want to be an honest fellow, act from the impulse of 
feature. Why, you have no more galr than a pigeon. 

Med. And you have as much gall as a turkey cock, 
and are as hot into the bargain— -You're always so 
hasty ; among the hodge-podge of your foibles, pas- 
sion is always predominant. 

Sir Chr. So much the better. Foibles, quotha ? 

foibles are foils that give additional lustre to the gems 
of virtue. You have not so many foils as I, perhaps. 

Med. And what's more, I don't want 'em, Sir 
Christopher, I thank you. 

Sir Chr. Very true ; for the devil a gem have you 
to set off with 'em. > 

Med* Well, well ; I never mention errors ; that, I 
flatter myself, is no disagreeable quality— U don't 
become me to say you are hot. 

Sir Chr. 'Sblood ! but it does become you : it be- 
comes every man, especially an Englishman, to speak 
the dictates of his heart. 

1 
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Enter Servant. 

S*rv. An English vessel, sir, just arrived in the 
harbour. 

Sir Chr. A vessel ! Od's my life ! ; Now for the 

news — If it is but as I hope — Any dispatches? 

Serv. This letter, sir, brought by a sailor from the 
quay. [Exit. 

Sir Chr. [Opening the letter \ Huzza I here it is. 
He's, safe — sate and sound at Barbadoes. 
[Reading.] Sir t 

My master, Mr Inkle, isjust arrived in your harbour* 
Here, read, read ! old Medium — 

Med. [Reading.] Urn* — Your harbour ; — we were 
taken up by an English vessel, on the 14* A ult. He only 
waits till I have puffed his hiar, to pay his respects to 
you and Miss Narcissa : In the mean time, he has or- 
dered me to brush up this letter for your honour,from 

Your humble servant, to command^ 
Timothy Trudge. 

Sir Chr. Hey-day ! Here's a style ! the voyage has 
jumbled the fellow's brains out of their places ; the 
water has made his head turn round. But no matter ; 
nine turns round too. I'll go and prepare Narcissa 
directly ; they shall be married slap-dash, as soon as 
he comes from the quay. From Neptune to Hymen : 
from the hammock to the bridal bed — Ha ! old boy ! 

Med. Well, well ; don't flurry yourself— you're so 
hot! 

Sir Chr. Hot ! blood, ar'n't I in the West Indies? 
Ar'n't I governor of Harbadoes ? He shall have her as 
soon as he sets his foot on shore. " But plague on't, 
he's so slow." — She shall rise to him like Venus out 
of the sea. His hair puffed ? He ought to have been 
puffing, here, out oi breath, by this time. 
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Med. Very true ; but Vsnus's husband is always 
supposed to be lame, you know, Sir Christopher. 

Sir Chr. Well, now do, my good fellow, run down 
to the shore, and see what detains him. 

[Hurrying him off. 

Med. Well, well; I will, I will. [Exit. 

Sir Chr. In the mean time I'll get ready Narcissa, 
and all shall be concluded in a second. My heart's 
set upon it.*— Poor fellow ! after all his rumbles, and 
tumbles, and jumbles, and fits of despair— -I shall be 
rejoiced to see him. I have not seen him since he- 
was that high.— But, zounds ! he's so tardy I 

Enter Servant. 

Sero. A strange gentleman, sir, come from the 
quay, desires to see you. 

Sir Chr. From the quay ? Od's my life ! Tis 

he— 'Tis Inkle ! Show him up directly. [Exit Servant .J 
v. The rogue is expeditious after all.— I'm so happy. 

■X f 

> „A Enter Camfley. 



J ^ s 



. .V> My dear fellow ! [Shakes hands.) I'm rejoiced to see 



V you. Welcome ; welcome here, with all my soul 
Camp. This reception, Sir Christopher, is beyond 
my warmest wishes — Unknown to you— 

Sir Chr. Ay, ay ; we shall be better acquainted 
by and by. Well, and how, eh! tell me ! — But old 
Medium and I have talked over your affair a hundred 
times a day, ever since Narcissa arrived. 

Camp. You surprise me ! Are you then really ac- 
quainted with the whole affair ? 
Sir Chr. Every tittle. 

Camp. And can you, sir, pardon what is past ?— • 
Sir Chr. Pooh ! how could you help it i 
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Camp. Very true— -sailing in the same ship — and— 
But when you consider the past state of my mind— — 
the black prospect before roe. — 

Sir Chr. Ha ! ha i Black enough, I dare say. 

Camp. The difficulty I have felt in bringing myself 
face to face to you. 

Sir Chr. That I am convinced of— but I knew you 
would come the first opportunity. 

Camp. Very true : yet the distance between the 
Governor of Barbadoes and myself. [Bowing,] 

Sir Chr. Yes — a devilish way asunder. 

Camp* Granted, sir : which has distressed me with 
the cruellest doubts as to our meeting. 

Sir Chr. It was a toss up. 

Camp. The old gentleman seems devilish kind.— 
Now to soften him. [Aside.] Perhaps, sir, in your 
younger days, you may have been in the same situa- 
tion yourself. 

Sir Chr. Who ? I ! 'sblood I no, never in my life. 

Camp. I wish you had, with all my soul, Sir 
Christopher. 

Sir Chr. Upon my soul, sir, I am very much 
obliged to you. [Bowing.] 

Gimp. As what I now mention might have greater 
weight with you. 

Sir Chr. Pooh ! pr'ythee ! I tell you I pitied you 
from the bottom of my heart. 

Camp. Indeed ! if, with your leave, I may still 
venture to mention Miss Narcissa — 

Sir Chr. An impatient, sensble young dog ! like 
me to a hair ! Set your heart at rest, my boy. She's 
yours ; yours before to-morrow morning. 

Camp. Amazement! I can scarce believe my senses. 

Sir Chr. Zounds ! you ought to be out of your 
senses : but dispatch— -make short work of it, ever 
while you liVe, my boy. Here she is, 
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Enter Narcissa and Patty. 

Here, girl: here's your swain. ^ [To Naiu 

Camp. 1 just parted with my Narcissa, on the 
quay, sir. 

Sir Chr. Did you ? Ah, sly dog— —had a meeting 
before you came to the old gentleman. — But here— 
Take him, and make much of him — and, for fear of 
further separations, you shall e'en be tacked together 
directly. What say you, girl ? 

Camp. Will my Narcissa consent to my happiness ? 

Nar. I always obey my father's commands, with 
pleasure, sir. 

Sir Chr. Od ! I'm so happy, I hardly know which 
way to turn ; but we'll have the carriage directly ; 
drive down to the quay ; trundle old Spintext into 
church, and hey for matrimony ! 

Camp. With all my heart, Sir Christopher; the 
sooner the better. 



Sir Christopher, Campley, Narcissa, Patty. 

Sir Chr* Your Colinettes and Arriettes, 
Your Damons of the grove. 
Who like fallals, and pastorals. 
Waste years in love ; 
But modern folks know better jokes. 

And, courting once begun. 
To church they hop at once— and pop— 
Egad, all's done ! 

All* In life toe prance a country dance, 

Where every couple stands ; 
Their partners set— a while curvet- 
But soon join hands* 
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Nar. When at our feet, so trim and neat % 
The powdered lover sues, 
He votes he dies, the lady sighs. 

But can't refuse* 
Ah ! how can she unmoved e'er see 

Her swain his death incur f 
If once the squire is seen expire, 
lie lives with her. 

All. In life, fyc. fyc. 

Patty. When John and Belt are fairly met, 
John boldly tries his luck ; 
He steals a Suss, without more fuss, 

The bargain's struck. 
Whilst things below are going so. 

Is Betty pray to blame, 
Who knows up stairs, her mistress fares 
Just, just the same? 

All. In life we prance, %c. fyc. [Exeunt. 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

The Quay. 
Enter Patty. 

Patty. Mercy on us! what a walk I have had of 
it i Well, matters go on swimmingly at the Governor's 
—The old gentleman has ordered the carriage, and 
the young couple will be whisked here, to church, 
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in a quarter of an hour. My business is to prevent 
young sobersides, young Inkle, from appearing, to 
interrupt the ceremony.-*-Ha ! here's the Crown, 
where I hear he is housed : So now to find Trudge, 
and trump up a story, in the true style of a chamber- 
maid. [Goes into the house.] [Patty within.] I tell 
you it don't signify, and I will come up. [Trudge 
within.] But it aoes signify, and you can't come 

Re-enter Patty with Trudge, 



Patty. You had better say at once, I shaVt. 

Trudge. Well then, you shaVt. 

Patty. Savage ! Pretty-behaviour you have picked 
y up amongst the HpttypotsTNYour London civility, 
like London itself, will soon be lost in smoke, Mr 
Trudge : and the politeness you have studied so long 
in Threadneedle-street, blotted out by the blacks you 
have been living with. 

Trudge. No such thing ; I practised my politeness 
all the while I was in the woods. Our very lodging 
taught me good manners ; for I could never bring 
myself to go into it without bowing. 

Patty. Don't tell me ! A mighty civil reception 
you give a body, truly, after a six weeks parting. 

Trudge. Gad you're right ; I am a little out here, 
to be sure. [Kisses her.] Well, how do you do ? 

Patty. Pshaw, fellow ! I want none of your kisses. 

Trudge. Oh ! very well — I'll take it again. [Offers 
to kiss her.] 

Patty. Be quiet. I want to see Mr Inkle : I have 
« message to him from Miss Narcissa. I shall get a 
sight of him, now, 1 believe. 

Trudge. May be not. He's a little busy at present* 
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Patty. Busy— ha ! Plodding ! What, he's at his 
multiplication table again I 

Trudge. Very likely ; so it would be a pity to in* 
terrupt him, you know. 

Patty. Certainly ; and the whole of my business 
was to prevent his hurrying himself— -Tell him, we 
ena'n't be ready to receive him at the Governor's till 
to-morrow, d'ye hear ? 

Trudge. No? 

Patty. No. Things are not prepared. The place 
isn't in order ; and the servants have not had proper 
notice of the arrival. Sir Christopher intends Mr 
Inkle, you know, for his son-in-law, and must receive 
him in public form, (which can't be till to-morrow 
morning) for the honour of his governorship : why 
the whole island will ring of it. 

Trudge. The devil it will! 

Patty. Yes ; they've talked of nothing but my mis* 
tress's beauty and fortune for these six weeks. Then 
he'll be introduced to the bride, you know. 

Trudge. O, my poor master ! 

Patty. Then a breakfast ; then a procession ; then—*- 
ifnothing happens to prevent it— he'll getinto church, 
and be married in a crack. 

Trudge. Then he'll get into a damn'd scrape, in a 
crack. 

Patty. Hey-day! a scrape! How! 

Trudge. Nothing, nothing— —It must out——* 
Patty 1 

Patty. Well! 

Trudge. Can you keep a secret ? 

Patty. Try me. 

Trudge. Then [Whispering.] My master keeps a 
girl. 

Patty. Oh, monstrous ! another woman ? 

Trudge. As sure as one and one make two. 

Patty. [Aside.] Rare news for my mistress !«— Why 
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I can hardly believe it : the grave, sly, steady, sober 
Mr Inkle, do such a thing ! 

Trudge. Pooh ! it's always your sly, sober fellows, 
that go the most after the girls. 

Patty. Well ; I should sooner suspect you. 

Trudge. Me ? Oh Lord ! he ! he ! — Do you think 
any smart, tight, little, black-eyed wench, would be 
struck with my figure ? [Conceitedly.] 

Patty. Pshaw ! never mind your figure. Tell me 
how it happened ? 

Trudge. You shall hear: when the ship left us ashore. 
my master turned as pale as a sheet of paper. It isn't 
every body that's blest with courage, Patty, 

Patty. True. 

Trudge. However, I bid him chear up ; told him, 
to stick to my elbow ; took the lead, and began our 
march. 

Patty. Well? 

Trudge. We hadn't gone far, when a damn'd one- 
eyed black boar, that grinned like a devil, came down 
the hill in a jog trot ! My master melted as fast as a 
pot of pomatum ! 

Patty. Mercy on us ! 

Trudge. But what does I do, but whips out my 
desk knife, that I used to cut the quills with at home ; 
met the monster, and slit up his throat like a pea— 
The boar bled like a pig. 

Patty. Lord! Trudge, what a great traveller you 
are! 

Trudge* Yes ; I remember we fed on the flitch for 
a week. 

Patty. Well, well ; but the lady. 

Trudge. The lady 1 Oh, true. By and by we came 
to a cave — a large hollow room, under ground, like 
a warehouse in the Adelphi. — Well ; there we were 
half an hour, before I could get him to go in ; there's 
no accounting for fear, you know. At last, in we 
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went, to a place hung round with skins, as it might 
be a furrier's shop, and there was a fine lady, snoring 
on a bow and arrows. 

Patty. What, all alone ? 

Trudge. Eh !— No — no.— Hum — She had a young 
lion, by way of a lap-dog. 

Patty. Gemini ! what did you do? 

Trudge. Gave her a jog, and she opened her eyes 
—-she struck my master immediately. 

Patty. Mercy on us ! with what ? 

Trudge. With her beauty, you ninny, to be sure : 

and they soon brought matters to bear. The wolves 

witnessed the contract — I gave her away— -the crows 

croaked amen ; and we had board and lodging for 

• nothing. 

Patty. And this is she he has brought to Barba- 
does ? 

Trudge* The same. 
r — ""Patty. Well ; and tell me, Trudge ; — she's pretty, 
you say — Is she fair or brown, o r 

Trudge. Um ! she's a good comely copper. 

Patty. How ! a tawny I 

Trudge. Yes, quite dark ; but very elegant ; like 
a Wedgwood teapot. 

Patty. Oh! the monster! the filthy fellow ! Live 
with a black-a-moor ! 

Trudge. Why, there's no great harm in't, I hope i 

Patty* Faugh ! I wou'dn't let him kiss me for the 
world : he'd make my face all smutty. 

Trudge. Zounds! you are mighty. nice all of a 
sudden ; but I'd have you to know, Madam Patty, 
that black-a-moor ladies, as you call 'em, are some 
of the very few whose complexions never rub off! 
'Sbud, if they did, Wows and I should have changed 
faces by this time— But mum ; not a word for your 
life. 

Patty. Not I ! except to the Governor and family. 
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[Aside.] But I must run — and, remember, Trudge, 
if your master has made a mistake here, he has him- 
self to thank for his pains. [Exit Patty. 
Trudge. Pshaw ! these girls are so plaguy proud 
of their white and red 1 but I won't be shamed out 
•f Wows, that's flat— ' 

Enter Wowski. 

Ah ! Wows, Pm going to leave you. 

Wows. For what you leave me ? 

Trudge. Master says I must. 

Wows. Ah, but you say in your country, women 
know best; and I say you not leave me. 

Trudge. Master, to be sure, while we were in the 
forest, taught Yarico to read, with his pencil and 
pocket-book. What then ? Wows comes on fine and 
fast in her lessons. A little awkward at first, to be 
sure — Ha ! ha ! — She's so used to feed with her hands, 
that I can't get her to eat her victuals, in a genteel, 
Christian way, for the soul of me ; when she has stuck 
a morsel on her fork, she don't know how to guide 
it, but pops up her knuckles to her mouth, and the 
meat goes up to her ear. But, no matter — After all 
the fine, flashy London girls, Wowski's the wench 
for my money. 

SONG. 

A clerk I was in London gay. 

Jemmy Unburn Jeedle, 
And went in boots to seethe play f 

Merry fid diem tweedle. 
I march 9 d the lobby, twirled my stick. 

Diddle, daddle, deedle ; 
The girls all cry'd, " He's quite the Uclc* 

Qh % Jemmy linkumfeedie. 
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Hey I for America I sail, 

Tankee doodle, deedle; 
The sailor-boys cry'd, " Smoke his tail!" 

Jemmy linkurnfeedle. 
On English belles I turn' d my back, 

Diddle, doddle, deedle, 
And got a foreign fair quite black, 

O twaddle, twiddle, tweedle I 

Your London girls, tvith roguish trip, 

Wheedle, wheedle, 'wheedle, 
May boast their pouting under -Up, 

Fiddle, j addle, feedk. 
My Wows would beat a hundred such, 

Diddle, daddle, deedle, 
Whose upper Up pouts twice as much* 

O, pretty double wheedle I 

Rings I y U buy to deck her toes; 

Jemmy linkurnfeedle ; 
A feather Jine shall grace her nose, 
Waxing siddle seedle. 
\ With jealousy I ne'er shall burst $ 
\ Who'd steal my bone qfbone»a f 

A white Othello, I can trust 

A dingy Desdemona. [Exeunt* 



SCENE II. 

A Room in the Crown. 

Enter Inkle. 

Inkle. I know not what to think — I have given her 
itant hints of parting ; but still, so strong her con- 
ence in my affection, she prattles on without re- 

E 
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carding me. Poor Yarico ! I must not-— cannot quit 
ner. When I would speak, her look, her mere sim- 
plicity disarms me ; I dare not wound such innocence. 
Simplicity is like a smiling babe; which, to the ruf- 
fian that would murder it, stretching its little naked, 
helpless arms, pleads, speechless, its own cause* And 
yet, Narcissa's family— 



Enter Teudge. 

Trudge. There he is, like a beau bespeaking a 
coat — doubting which colour to choose— Sir— 

Inkle- What now ? 

Trudge* Nothing unexpected, sir: — I hope you 
won't be angry; but I am come to give you joy, 
air! 

Inkle. Joy! of what? 

Trudge. A wife, sir! a white one. — I know it will 
vex you, but Miss Narcissa means to make you hap- 
py, to-morrow morning. 

Inkle. To-morrow! 

Trudge. Yes, sir ; and as I have been out of em- 
ploy, in both my capacities, lately, after I have dress- 
ed your hair, I may draw up the marriage articles. 

Inkle. Whence comes your intelligence, sir ? 

Trudge. Patty told me all that has passed in the 
Governor's family, on the quay, sir. Women, you 
know, can never keep a secret. You'll be introduced 
in form, with the whole island to witness it. 

Inkle. So public, too ! Unlucky! 

Trudge. There will be nothing but rejoicings, in 
compliment to the wedding, she tells me ; all noisi 
and uproar ! Married people like it, they say. 

Inkle. Strange! that I should be so blind to 
my interest, as to be the only person this di&» 
tresses. 
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Trudge* They are talking of nothing else but the 
match, it seems. 

. Inkle. Confusion] How can I, in honour, re* 
tract? 

Trudge. And the bride's merits 

Inkle. True ! — A fund of merits ! — I would not— 
but from necessity— a case so nice as this— I — would 
not wish to retract. 

Trudge* Then they call her so handsome. 

Inkle. Very true ! so handsome ! the whole world 
would laugh at me : they'd call it folly to retract. 

Trudge. And then they say so much of her for- 
tune. 

Inkle. O death ! it would be madness to retract. 
Surely my faculties have slept, and this long part- 
ing from my Narcissa has blunted my sense of 
her accomplishments. 'Tis this alone makes me 
00 weak and wavering. I'll see her immediately. 



[Going.] 
TruasL 



Trudge. Stay, stay, sir ; I am desired to tell you, 
the Governor won't open his gates to us till to-morrow 
morning. 

Inkle. Well, be it so; it will give me time, at all 
•vents, to put my affairs in train. 

Trudge. Yes ; it's a short respite before execution ; 
and if your honour was to go and comfort poor Ma- 
dam Yarico— 

Inkle. Damnation ! Scoundrel, how dare you offer 
jour advice ? — I dread to think of her ! 

Trudge. I've done, sir, I've done — But I know I 
should blubber over. Wows all night, if I thought of 
parting with her in the morning. 

Inkle. Insolence ! begone, sir! 

Trudge. Lord, sir, I only 

Inkle. Get down stairs, sir, directly. 

Xrudge. [Going out.) Ah ! you may well put your 
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hand to your head ; and a bad head it must be, to 
forget that Madam Yarico prevented her countrymen 
from peeling off the upper part of it [Aside* 

lExH. 
Inkle. 'Sdeath, what am I about? How have I 
slumbered ! It it I ? — I — who, in London, laughed 
at the yoUnkers of the town— -and, when I saw their 
chariots, with some fine, tempting girl, perked in the 
corner, come shopping to the city, would cry — Ah ! 
—there sits ruin— there flies the Green- horn's mo- 
ney 1 then wondered with myself how men could 
trifle time on women ; or, indeed, think of any wo* 
men without fortunes. And now, forsooth, it rests 
with me to turn romantic puppy, and give up all for 
love— Give up i— Oh, monstrous folly !— -thirty thou* 
•and pounds I 

Trudge. [Peeping in at the efoor.] 

Trudge. May I come in, sir ? 

Inkle. What does the booby want ? 

Trudge. Sir, your uncle wants to see you. 

Inkle. Mr Medium! show him up directly. 

[Exit Trudge. 
He must not know of this. To-morrow ! I wish this 
marriage were more distant, that I might break it to 
her 'by degrees : she'd take my purpose better, were 
it less suddenly delivered. 

Enter Medium. 

Med. Ah! here he is! Give me your hand, ne- 

Shew ! welcome, welcome to Barbadoes, with all my 
eart. 
Inkle. I am glad to meet you here, uncle. 
Med. That you are, that you are, I'm sure. Lord ! 
Lord ! when we parted last, how I wished we were 
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in a room together, if it were but the black-hole ! I 
have not been able to sleep o'nights for thinking of 
you. Pve laid awake, and fancied I saw you sleep- 
ing jour last, with your head in the lion's mouth, for 
a night-cap ! and Pve never seen a bear brought over 
to dance about the streets, but I thought you might 
be bobbing up and down in its belly. 

Inkle. I am very much obliged to you. 

Med. Ay, ay, I am happy enough to find you 
cafe and sound, I promise you. But you have a fine 
prospect before you now, young man. I am come to 
take you with me to Sir Christopher, who is impa- 
tient to see you. 

Inkle. To-morrow, I hear, he expects me. 

Med. To-morrow ! directly — this moment — in half 
a [second.— I left him standing on tip-toe, as ho 
calls it, to embrace you ; and he's standing on tip-toe 
now in the great parlour, and there he'll stand tilj 
you come to him. 

Inkle. Is he so hasty ? 

Med. Hasty ! he's all pepper — and wonders you 
are not with him, before it's possible to get at him. 
Hasty, indeed! Why, he vows you shall have his 
daughter this very night. 

Inkle. What a situation ! 

Med. Why, it's hardly fair just after a voyage. 
But come, bustle, bustle, he'll think you neglect him. 
He's rare and touchy, I can tell you ; and if he once 
takes it into his head that you show the least slight 
to his daughter, it would knock up all your schemes 
it a minute. 

Inkle. Confusion ! If he should hear of Yarico ! 
[Aside.] 

Med* But at present you are all in all with him. ; 
he has been telling me his intentions these six 
weeks ; you'll be a fine wa^rm husband, I promise 
you* 

jb 2 
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Inkle. This cursed connexion! [Aside, 

Med, It is not for me, though, to tell you how to 
play your cards ; you are a prudent young man, and 
can make calculations in a wood. 

Inkle. Fool! fool! fool! [Aside. 

Med. Why, what the devil is the matter with 
you? 

Inkle. It must he done effectually, or all is lost ; 
mere parting would not conceal it. [Aside. 

Med. Ah ! now he's got to his damned square root 
again, I suppose, and Old Nick would not move 
him. — Why, nephew ! 

Inkle. The planter that I spoke with cannot be ar- 
rived — but time is precious — the first I meet — com- 
mon prudence now demands it. I'm fixed, Pll part 
with ner. [Aside and exit* 

Med. Damn me, but he's mad ! The woods have 
turned the poor boy's brains ; he's scalped, and gone 
crazy ! Hoho ! Inkle ! Nephew ! Gad, I'll spoil your, 
arithmetic, I warrant me. [Exit. 



SCENE III. 



The Quay. 



Enter Sir Christopher Curry. 

Sir Chr. Ods, my life ! I can scarce contain my 

happiness. I have left them safe in church, in the 

middle of the ceremony. I ought to have given Nar- 

cissa away, they told die; but I capered about so 

much for joy, that Old Spintext advised me to go and 

cool my heels on the quay, till it waa «Sl wtt* Ote 
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I'm so happy; and they shall see, now, what an old 
fellow can do at a wedding. 

Enter Inkle. 

Inkle. Now for dispatch ! Hark'ee, old gentleman ! 

[To the Governor, 

Sir Chr. WelJ, young gentleman ! 

Inkle. If I mistake not, I know your business 
here. 

Sir Chr. 'Egad, I believe half the island knows it 
by this time. 

Inkle. Then to the point— I have a female, whom 
I wish to part with. 

Sir CXr. Very likely; it's a common case, -now 
a-days, with many a man. 

~~nkle. If you could satisfy me you would use her 
mildly, and treat her with more kindness than is 
usual— for, I can tell you, she's of no common stamp 
—perhaps we might agree. 

Sir Cnu Oho 1 a slave ! Faith, now I think on't, 
my daughter may want an attendant or two extra- 
ordinary ; and as you say she's a delicate girl, above 
the common run, and none of your thick-lipped, flat- 
nosed, squabby, dumpling dowdies, I don't much care 
if— 

Inkle. And for her treatment— 

Sir Chr. Look ye, yQung man; I love to be plain: 
I shall treat her a good deal better than you would, 
I fancy ; for though I witness this custom every day, 
I can't help thinking the only excuse for buying 
our fellow creatures, is to rescue them from the 
hands of those who are unfeeling enough to bring 
them to market. T 

Inkle. Fair words, old gentleman; an Englishman 
won't put up an affront. 

Sir Chr* An Englishman I mote &«eo& fat ywA 
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Let Englishmen blush at such practices. Men, who 
so fully feel the blessings of liberty, are doubly cruel 
in depriving the helpless of their freedom. 

Inkle. Let me assure you, sir, it is not my occu* 
paiion ; but for a private reason— an instant pressing 
necessity- 
Sir Chr. Well, well, I have a pressing necessity 
too ; I can't stand to talk now ; I expect company 
here presently; but if you'll ask for me to-morrow, 
at the Castle— 

Inkle. The Castle ! 

Sir Chr. Ay, sir, the Castle ; the Governor's 
Castle ; known all over Barbadoes. 

Inkle* 'Sdeath, this man must be on the Governor's 
establishment : his steward, perhaps, and sent after 
me, while Sir Christopher is impatiently waiting for 
me, I've gone too far ; my secret may be known— 
As 'tis, I'll win this fellow to my interest. [To him.] 
—One word more, sir : my business must be done 
immediately; and as you seem acquainted at the 
Castle, if you should see me there — and there I mean, 
to sleep to-night— 

Sir Chr. The devil you do ! 

Inkle. Your finger on your lips; and never breathe 
a syllable of this transaction. 

Sir Chr. No ! Why not > 

Inkle. Because, for reasons, which, perhaps, you'll 
know to-morrow, I might be injured with the Go- 
vernor, whose most particular friend I am. 

Sir Chr. So ! here's a particular friend of mine 
coming to sleep at ray house, that I never saw in ray 
life* I'll sound this fellow. [Aside.] I fancy, young 
gentleman, as you are such a bosom friend of the 
Governor's, you can hardly do any thing to alter 
your situation with him. 

Jnkle. Oh ! pardon me j but you'll find that 
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hereafter— besides, you, doubtless, know his cha- 
racter i 

Sir Chr. Oh, as well as I do my own. But let's 
understand one another. You may trust me, now 
you've gone so far. You are acquainted with his 
character, no doubt, to a hair ? 

Inkle. I am — 1 see we shall understand each other. 
You know him too, i see, as well as I.— -A very 
touchy, testy, hot. old fellow. 

Sir Chr. Here's a scoundrel ! I hot and touchy ( 
Zounds! lean hardly contain my passion!— But I 
won't discover myself. Til bee the bottom of this 
[To him.] Well now, as we seem to have come to a 
tolerable explanation— let's proceed to business- 
bring me the woman. 

Inkle. No : there you must excuse me. I ra* 
ther wouiti avoid seeing her more ; and wish it to be 
settled without my teeming interference. My pre- 
sence might distress her-* You conceive me ? 

Sir Chr. Zounds ! what an unfeeling rascal ! The 
poor girl's in love with him, i suppose.— No, no, fair 
and open. My dealing is with you and you only : I 
see her now, or I declare off. 

Inkle. Well then, you must be satisfied : yonder's 
my servant— ha — a thought has struck me. Come 
here, sir. 

Enter Trudge. 

I'll write my purpose, and send it her by him— It's 
lucky that 1 taught her to decypher characters ; my 
labour now is paid. [Takes out his pocket-book, and 
mites.]— -This is somewhat less abrupt ; 'twill soften 
matters. [To himself.] Give this to Yarico ; then bring 
her hither with you- 

Trudge. I shall, sir. [Going. 

Inkle* Stay; come back. This soft fool, if unim- 
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structed, may add to her distress. When she ha* 
read this paper, seem to make light of it ; tell her it 
is a thing of course, done purely for her good. I 
here inform her that I must part with her. D'ye 
understand your lesson ? 

Trudge. Fa— part with Ma — madam Ya-ri-co ! 

Inkle. Why does the blockhead stammer ! — I have 
my reasons. No muttering — And let me tell you, sir, 
if your rare bargain were gone too, 'twould be the 
better : she may babble our story of the forest, and 
spoil my fortune. 

Trudge. I'm sorry for it, sir ; I have lived with you 
a long while ; I've half a year's wages too due the 
25th ult. for dressing your hair, and scribbling your 
parchments; but take my scribbling; take my friz- 
zing ; take my wages ; and I, and Wows, will take 
ourselves off together — she saved my life, and rot me* 
if any thing but death shall part us. 

Inkle. Impertinent! Go, and deliver your message. 

Trudge. I'm gone, sir. Lord, Lord ! I never car* 
ried a letter with such ill-will in all my born days. 

[Exit* 

Sir Chr. Well— shall I see the girl ? 

Inkle. She'll be here presently. One thing I had 
forgot : when she is yours, I need not caution you, 
after the hints I've given, to keep her from the Castle. 
If Sir Christopher should see her, 'twould lead, yoit 
know, to a discovery of what I wish concealed. 

Sir Chr. Depend upon me — Sir Christopher will 
know no more of our meeting, than he does at this 
moment. 

Inkle, Your secercy shall not be unrewarded ; I'll 
recommend you particularly to his good graces. 

Sir Chr, Thank ye, thank ye ; but I'm pretty muck 
in his good graces, as it is ; 1 don't know any body 
be has a greater respeqt for. 
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Re-enter Trudge. 

Inkle. Now, sir, have you performed your message ? 

Trudge. Yes, 1 gave her the letter. 

Inkle. And where is Yarico? did she say she'd 
come ? didn't you do as you were ordered ? didn't you 
speak to her ? 

Trudge. I cou'dn't, sir, I cou'dn't — I intended to 
say what you bid me — but 1 felt such a pain in my 
throat, I cou'dn't speak a word, for the soul of me; 
and so, sir, I fell a-crying. 

Inkle. B?ockhead! 

Sir Chr. 'Sblood, but he's a very honest blockhead. 
Tell me, good fellow — what said the wench ? 

Trudge. Nothing at all, sir. She sat down with her 
two hands clasped on her knees, and looked so piti- 
fully in my face, I could not stand it* Oh, here she 
comes. 1 11 go and find Wows : if I must be melan- 
choly, she shall keep me company. [Exit. 

Str Chr. Ods my life, as comely a wench as ever 
I saw! 

Enter Yarico, who loots Jar some time in Inkle's 
Jace, bursts into tears, and Jails on his neck. 

Inkle. In tears ! nay, Yarico ! why this ? 

Yar. Oh do not — do not leave me ! 

Inkle. Why, simple girl ! I'm labouring for your 
good. My interest, here, is nothing: I can do nothing 
from myself. You are ignorant of our country's cus- 
toms. I must give way to men more powerful, who 
will not have me with you. But see, my Yarico, 
ever anxious for your welfare, I've found a kind, 
good person who will protect you. 

Yar. Ah ! why not you protect me ? 

Inkle. 1 have no means— how can I ? 
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Yar. Just as I sheltered you. Take me to yonder 
mountain, where I see no smoke from tall, high 
houses, filled with your cruel countrymen. None of 
your princes, there, will come to take me from you. 
And should they stray that way, we'll find a lurking 

flace, just like ray own poor cave, where many a day 
sat beside you, and blessed the chance that brought 
you to it — that I might save your life. 

Sir Chr. His life ! Zounds ! my blood boils at the 
scoundrel's ingratitude ! 

— Yar. Come, come, let's go. I always feared these 
cities. Let's fly and seek the woods ; and there we'll 
wander hand in hand together. No cares shall vex 
us then— -We'll let the day glide by in idleness ; and 
you shall sit in the shade, and watch the sunbeam 
playing on the brook, while I sing the song that plea- 
ses you. No cares, love, but for food — and we'll live 
cheerily, I warrant — In the fresh, early morning you 
! shall hunt down our game, and I will pick you' 
I berries — and then, at night, I'll trim our bed of leaves, 
and lie me down in peace — Oh i we shall be so 
happy !— 

Inkle. Hear me, Yarico My countrymen and 
yours differ as much in minds as in complexions* 

We were not born to live in woods and caves to 

\ seek subsistence by pursuing beasts We Chris- 

J tians, girl, hunt money; a thing unknown to you— 
\ But, here, 'tis money which brings us ease, plenty, 
I command, power, every thii.g -. and, of course, hap- 
\ piness. You are the bar to my attaining this ; there- 
lfore 'tis necessary for my good and which, I 
1 think, you value— 

Yar. You know I do; so much, that it would 
* break my heart to leave you. 

Inkle. Bat we must part: if you are seen with me, 
I shall lose all. 
Yar. I gave up all for jrou— my friends — mycoun- 
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try ; all that was dear to me ; and still grown dearer 
since you sheltered there.— -All, all was left for you 
—and were it now to do again — again Pd cross the 
seas, and follow you, all the world over. 

Inkle. We idle time ; sir, she is yours. See you 
obey this gentleman ; 'twill be the better for you. 

[Going* 

Yar. O barbarous ! [Holding him.] Do not, do not 
abandon me ! 

Inkle. No more. 

Year. Stay but a little. I sha'n't live long to be a 
burden to you : your cruelty ha* cut me to the heart. 
Protect me but a little— or I'll obey this man, and 
undergo all hardships for your good ; stay but to wit* 
ness 'em.— 1 soon shall sink with grief; tarry till then, 
and hear me bless your name when 1 am dying ; and 
beg you now and then, when 1 am gone, to heave a 
sigh for your poor Yarico. 

Inkle. I dare not listen. You, sir, I hope, will 
take good care of her. " [Going* 

Sir Chr. Care of her ! — that I will— I'll cherish her 
like my own daughter ; and pour balm into the heart 
of a poor, innocent girl, that has been wounded by 
the artifices of a scoundrel. 

Inkle, Hah 1 *S death, sir, how dare you ! — 

Sir Chr. 'Sdeath, sir, how dare you look an honest 
man in the face? 

Inkle. Sir, you shall feel- 
Sir Chr. Feel ! — It's more than ever you did, I be- 
lieve. Mean, sordid wretch ! dead to all sense of ho- 
nour, gratitude, or humanity — I never heard of such 
barbarity! £ have a son-in-law, who has been left in 
the same situation ; but, if I thought him capable of 
such cruelty, dam'me if I would not turn him to 
sea, with a peck-loaf, in a cockle-shell — Come, come, 
cheer up, my girl 1 You sha'n't want a friend to pro- 
s' 
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tect you, I warrant you. — [Taking Yarico by the 
hand'] 

Inkle. Insolence ! The Governor shall hear of this 
insult. 

Sir Chr. The Governor ! liar ! cheat ! rogue ! im- 
• postor ! breaking all ties you ought to keep, and pre- 
tending to those you have no right to. The Governor 
never had such a fellow in the whole catalogue of his 
acquaintance — the Governor disowns you — the Go- 
vernor disclaims you — the Governor abhors you ; and 
to your utter confusion, here stands the Governor to 
tell you so. Here stands old Curry, who never talked 
to a rogue without telling him what he thought of 
him. 

Inkle. Sir Christopher ! — Lost and undone! 

Med. [Without.'] Holo! Young Multiplication I 
Zounds ! I have been peeping in every cranny of the 
house. Why, young Rule of Three ! [Entersjrom the 
inn.] Oh, here you are at last — Ah, Sir Christopher ! 
What are you there ! too impatient to wait at home* 
But here's one that will make you easy, I fancy. 

[Clapping Inkle on the shoulder. 

Sir Chr. How came you to know him ? 

Med. Ha! ha! Well, that's curious enough too. 
So you have been talking here, without finding out 
each other. 

Sir Chr. No, no; I have found him out with a 
vengeance. 

Med. Not you. Why this is the dear boy. It's 
my nephew that is, your son-in-law that is to be. 
It's Inkle! 

Sir Chr* It's a lie ; and you're a purblind old 
booby, — and this dear boy is a damn'd scoundrel. 

Med. Hey-day ! what's the meaning of this ? One 
was mad before, and he has bit the other, 1 suppose. 

Sir Chr. But here comes the dear boy— the true 
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boy — the jolly boy, piping hot from church, with my 
daughter. 



Enter Campley, Narcissa, and Patty. 

Med. Campley 

Sir Chr. Who ? Campley ? — It's no such thing. 

Camp. That's my name, indeed, Sir Christopher* 

Sir Chr. The devil it is 1 And how came you, sir. 
to impose upon me, and assume the name of Inkle ? 
a name which every man of honesty ought to be 
ashamed of* 

Camp. I never did, sir.-— Since I sailed from Eng- 
land with your daughter, my affection has daily in- 
creased: and when I came to explain myself to you, 
by a number of concurring circumstances, which I 
am now partly acquainted with, you mistook me for 
that gentleman. Yet had I even then been aware of 
your mistake. I must confess, the regard for my own 
happiness would have tempted me to let you remain 
undeceived. 

Sir Chr. And did you, Narcissa, join in— 

Nar. How could 1, my dear sir, disobey you ? 

Patty. Lord your honour, what young lady could 
refuse a captain ? 

Camp. 1 am a soldier, Sir Christopher. Love and 
war is the soldier's motto; though my income is 
trifling to your intended son-in-law's, still the chance 
of war lias enabled me to support the object of my 
love above indigence. Her fortune, Sir Christopher, 
I do not consider myself by any means entitled to. 

Sir Chr. 'Sblood! but you must though. Give me 
your hand, my young Mars, and bless you both to- 
gether 1— Thank you, thank you for cheating an old 
iellow into giving his daughter to a lad of spirit, 
when be was going to throw her aw&3 wgow syw^'w 
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whose breast the mean passion of avarice smothers 
the smallest spark of affection or humanity. 

Nar. I have this moment heard a story of a trans- 
action in the forest, which 1 own would have render- 
ed compliance with your former commands very dig* 
agreeable. 

y^Pattu.Ye$j*ir f I told my mistress he had brought 
liver k Hottyjpdt gentlewoman. 

Sir Cfir.iea, but he would have left her for you ; 
{To Narcissa.] and you for his interest; and sold 
you, perhaps, as he has this poor girl to me, as a re* 
quital for preserving his life. 

Nar. now! 

Enter Trudge and Wowski. 

r"" Trudge. Come along, Wows ! take a long last leave 
of your poor mistress : throw your pretty, ebony arms 
\ about her neck. 

| Wows. No, no ; — she not go ; you not leave poor 
; Wowski. [Throwing her arms about Y a Rico. 

1 Sir Chr. Poor girl ! A companion, 1 take it ! 
\ Trudge, A thing of my own, sir. I cou'dn't help 

| following my master's example in the woods lake 

<» master t like man, sir. 

Sir Chr. But you would not sell her, and be hang'd 
to you, you dog, would you { 

Trudge. Hang me, like a dog, if I would, sir. 
Sir Chr. So say 1 to every fellow that breaks an 
obligation due to the feelings of a man. But, old 
Medium, what have you to say for your hopeful 
nephew ? 

Med. I never speak ill of my friends, Sir Chris* 
topher. 

Sir Chr. Pshaw ! 

Inkle. Then let me speak : hear me defend a con- 
duct-* 

Sir Chr. Defend ! Zounds ! plead guilty at once— 
it's the only hope left of obtaining mercy. 
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' Inkle. Suppose, old gentleman, you had a son ? 
Sir Chr. 'Sblood ! then I'd make him an honest 
fellow ; and teach him, that the feeling heart never 
knows greater pride than when it's employed in gi- 
ving succour to the unfortunate, I'd teach him to 
be Jus father's own son to a hair. 

Inkle. Even so my father tutored me : from my in- 
fancy, bending my tender mind, like a young sapling, 
to his will — Interest was the grand prop round which 
he twined my pliant green affections : taught me in 
childhood to repeat old sayings — all tending to his 
own fixed principles* and the first sentence that I ever 
lisped, was — Charity begins at home. 

Sir Chr. I shall never like a proverb again as long 
as I live. 

Inkle* As I grew up, he'd prove — and by example 
—were I in want, I might e'en starve, for what the 
world cared for their neighbours ; why then should I 
care for the world ? Men now lived for themselves. 
These were his doctrines : then, sir, what would you 
say, should I, in spite of habit, precept, education, 
fly in my father's face, and spurn his councils ? 

Sir Chr. Say ? why, that you were a damn'd honest, 
undutiful fellow. O curse such principles ! Princi- 
ples, which destroy all confidence between man and 
man— Principles which none but a rogue could instil, 
And none but a rogue could imbibe. — Principles . 
Inkle. Which I renounce. 
Sir Chr. Eh! 

Inkle. Renounce entirely. Ill-founded precept 
too long has steeled my breast— but still 'tis vulner- 
able—this trial was too much — Nature, 'gainst habit 
combating within me, has penetrated to my heart ; a 
heart, I own, long callous to the feelings of sensibili- 
ty ; but now it bleeds — and bleeds for my poor Ya- 
rico. Oh ; let me clasp her to it, while 'tis glowing, 

f2 
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and mingle tears of love and penitence. [Embracing 
her*] 

Trudge. [Capering about.] Wows; give me a kiss ! 

[Wowski goes to Trudge. 
Yar. And shall we — shall we be happy i 
Inkle* Ay ; ever, ever, Yarico. 
Yar. I knew we should — and yet I feared — but 
shall I still watch over you ? Oh ! love, you surely 
gave your Yarico such pain, only to make her feel 
this happiness the greater. 

Wows. [Going to Yarico.] Oh Wowski so happy ! 
•—and yet I think I not glad neither. 
Trudge. Eh, Wows 1 How ! — why not ? 
Wows. 'Cause I can't help cry- 
Sir Chr. Then, if that's the case— curse me, if I 
think I'm very glad either. What the plague's the 
matter with my eyes ?«— Young man, your hand— I 
am now proud and happy to shake it. 

Med. Well, Sir Christopher, what do you say to 
my hopeful nephew now ? 

~^Sir Chr. Say ! Why, confound the fellow, I say, 
that is ungenerous enough to remember the bad ac- 
tion of a man who has virtue left in his heart to re- 
fent it— As for you, my good fellow, [To Trudge.] 
must, with your master's permission, employ you 
. myself. 

\ Trudge. O rare I— Bless your honour ! — Wows ! 
\ you'll be lady, you jade, to a governor's factotum. 
L Wows. Iss— I Lady Jactotum. 
~ Sir Chr. And now, my young folks, we'll drive 
home, and celebrate the wedding. Ods my life ! I 
long to be shaking a foot at the fiddles, and I shall 
dance ten times the lighter, for reforming an Inkle, 
while I have it in my power to reward the innocence 
of a Yarico. 
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VINALli 

[La Belle Catharine.] 

CAMPLEY. 

Come, let us dance and sing, 

While all Barbadoes bells shall ring ; 

Love scrapes the fiddle string, 

And Venus plays the lute ; 
Hymen gay, foots away, 
Happy at our wedding-day, 
Coetcs his chin, and figures in, 

To tabor, fife, and flute. 

CHORUd. 

Come then dance and sing, 

While all Barbadoes bells shall ring, $c, 

NARC1S8A. 

Since thus each anxious care 
Js vanished into empty air, 
Ah / how can I forbear 

To join the jocund <$ancet 
To and fro, couples go, 
On the light fantastic toe, 
While with glee, merrily, 

The rosy hours advance. . 
Chorus. Come then, Sfc. 

TARICO. 

When first the swelling sea 
Hither bore my love and me, 
What then my fate would be* 

Little did I think— 
Doom' 4 to know care and woe, 
Happy still is Yarico i 
Since her love will constant pYwe* 

And nobly scorns to shrink. 
Chorus, Come then, 85c* 
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WOW8KI. 

Whilst all around rejoice, 
Pipe and tabor raise the voice. 
It can't be Wowski's choice, 

Whilst Trudge's to be dumb* 
No, no, dey blithe and gay, 
Shall like massy, missy play, 
Dance and sing, hey ding, ding, 

Strike fiddle and beat drum. 
Chorus. Come then, fyc. 



TRUDGE. 

9 Sbobs ! now Vmfix'dfor love, 

Mu fortune's fair, though black's my wife, 

Wno fears domestic strife — 

Who cares noto a sous I 
Merry cheer my dingy dear 
Shall find with her Factotum here; 
Night and day, I'll frisk and play 

About the house with Wows.* 
Chorus. Come then, 8$c. 



INKLE. 

Love's convert here behold, 
Banish* d novo my thirst of gold, 
Bless* d in these arms to fold 

My gentle Yarico. 
Hence all care, all doubt, and fear, 
Love and joy each want shall cheer, 
Happy night, pure delight, 

Shall make our bo&oms gloxn. 
Chorus. Come then, 8$c. 
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patty; 

Let Patty say a xwrd- 

A chambermaid may sure be heard- 

Sure men are grown absurd, 

Thus taking black for white; 
To hug and kiss a dingy miss, 
Will hardly suit an age like this, 
Unless, here, somejrtends appear, 

Who like this wedding night* 
Chorus, Come then, fyc* 
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REMARKS. 



This opera is the production of the author of 
<< Love in a Village," and many other popular works. 

In his dedication of " The Maid of the Mill" to 
his Royal Highness, William, the late Duke of Glou* 
cester, the writer has endeavoured to vindicate the 
just claim of comic operas to be acknowledged for a 
junior offspring of the drama ; and founds his argu* 
saent upon the entertainment they give, the relief 
they afford to tragedies and comedies, and the exam- 
ple of the theatres in France, where, he boldly asserts, 
that " the stage has been cultivated with more care 
and success than in any other country." 

The reader of this opera will observe, before 1*6 
has proceeded far in the book, that the fable is taken 
from Richardson's famous novel of " Pamela.'* 
Characters and incidents are likewise borrowed from 
that well-known story, with the mere addition of a 
little dramatic art. 

Ralph, and his vagrant companions, seem, indeed, 
exempt from this imitation, and to be creatures of the 
author's own imagination : but their origin is also 
from Richardson j for in the novel, Goodman Andsem 
Is said to have once had an idle &oxv\ w\\ ^c&reA% 
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trifling event in the latter part of that work, which, 
no doubt, gave birth to the introduction of the gip- 
sies in this. 

The love of Parson Williams for Pamela is here 
transferred to that of Farmer Giles for Patty : which 
causes the same degree of jealousy in Lord Aim worth, 
*s it had before done in Mr B — $ and the young lady 
of quality, to whom that gentleman was going to be 
married, through the persuasion of his sister, is in- 
geniously transformed into Theodosia— whose father 
and mother, somewhat irregularly, seem to derived 
their existence from her, yet to form a very natural 
and entertaining, though not a very elegant, part of 
-the Drama. 

■ Whether the catastrophe of the romance of <* Pa- 
mela/' and that of " The Maid of the Mill," consi- 
- dered as a moral, be likely to produce good or ill 
consequences, may possibly admit of some dispute; 
for, though it, most laudably, teaches man to marry 
where his heart is fixed, it unfortunately encourages 
woman to fix hers where ambition alone may direct 
her choice 5 or where, sometimes, her hopes ought 
never to aspire. 

The original equalizing occurrence, which takes 

place at the conclusion of P ichardson's novel, was 

•the delight of every reader at the time that book was 

first published, and for some years after ; but when 

admiration began to abate, ridicule was substituted 

in its stead ; and a marriage for love, contracted by 

« a man of quality, witji his inferior in birth and for- 

tune, was, with poor Pamela's preferment, held in 

the highest contempt. 



REMARKS. 5 

Of late years, the English nation has again changed 
its sentiments j and the vast number of women ele- 
vated to high rank in this kingdom, since the French 
revolution took place, might almost draw upon their 
husbands the vulgar charge of jacobinism. — But love 
was among the passions let loose on that tremendous 
event, and perhaps the only one which has yet made 
its way, and triumphs, here. 

This opera was first acted in 1765, and was most 
favourably received. 

Richardson, though no dramatist, has furnished 
materials for favourite dramas, in his Pamela, to al- 
most every nation in Europe. In Italy and France 
particularly, several writers, of the first eminence, 
toave chosen this novel for the subject of various 
theatrical exhibitions. 
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THE 



MAID OF THE MILL, 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 



A rural Prospect, with a Mill at work. Several people 
employed about it; on one side, a House, Patty 
reading at the Window ; on the other, a Barn, inhere 
Fanny, sits mending a net; some Gipsies. Giles 
appears, at a Distance, in the Mill; Fairfield 
and Ralph taking sacks from a Cart. 

SONG.— F A IRFIELD. 

The great folks are noble, and proud let them be, 

Of title, of honour, of wealth; 
That I am a Briton is title to me, 

And I*m rich in a stock of good health. 
Lads, stop the mill; 
Be the hopper still; 
When low the sun, 
The uoork is done. 
Then we'll sit at our homely board xuitk gftt, 
For sweet is the bread o/ industry* 
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Though, in summer, I copied the provident ant, 

For winter some grains to provide; 
Yet what I could spare to a friend, when in want, 

I ne*er tvas the friend who denied. 
Lads stop the mill, tyc. 

Fair. Well done, well done; 'tis a sure sign work 
goes on merrily, when folks sing at it. Stop the mill 
there ; and, dost hear, son Ralph ? hoist your sacks of 
flour upon this cart, lad, and drive it up to Lord Ajm~ 
worth's; coining from London last night, .with strange 
company, no doubt, there are calls enough for it by 
this time. Ralph, why don't you go, and do the 
things I bid you ? 

Ralph. Ay, feither, there's no doubt but you'll 
find enow for a body to do. 

Fair. What, dost mutter ? Is't not a strange plague 
that thou canst never go about any thing with a good 
will ? murrain take it, what's come o'er the boy ? So 
then, thou wilt not set a hand to what I have desired 
thee? 

Ralph. Why don't you speak to suster Pat to do 
something then ? I thought when she came home to 
us, after my old lady's death, she was to have been 
of some use in the house ; but, instead of that, she 
sits there all day, reading outlandish books, dressed 
like a fine, madumasel, and the never a word you 
says to she. 

Fair. Sirrah! don't speak so disrespectfully of thy 
sister ; thou wilt never have the tithe of her deserts. 

Ralph. Why, I'll read and write with her, for what 
she dares; and as for playing on the hapsicols, I 
thinks her rich godmother might have learned her 
something properer, seeing she did not remember to 
leave her a legacy at last. A farmers wife painting 
pictures, and playing on the hapsicols ! why, I'll be 
hanged now, for all as old as she is, if she knows any 
more about milking a cow, than I do of sewing a 
petticoat* 
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Fair. Ralph, thou hast been drinking, this morn- 
ing. 

Ralph* Well, if so be as I have, it's nothing out 
of your pocket, nor mine's neither. 

Fair. Who has given thee liquor, sirrah ? 

Ralph. Why, it was wind — a gentleman guve me. 

Fair. A gentleman ! 

Ralph. Yes, a gentleman that's come piping hot 
from London : he is below, at the Cat and Bagpipes — 
J cod, he rides a choice bit of a nag ; I dare to say, 
she'd fetch as good as forty pound, at ever a fair in 
all England. 

Fair. A fig's end for what she'd fetch ! mind thy 
business, or by the lord Harry— 

Ralph. Why, I won't do another hand's turn to- 
day now j so that's flat. 

Fair. Thou wilt not 

Ralph. Why, no, I won't j so what argufies your 
putting yourself in a passion, feyther? I've promised 
to go back to the gentleman ; and I don't know but 
what he's a lord too, and mayhap he may do more 
for me than you thinks of. 

Fair. Well, son Ralph, run thy gait 5 but, remem- 
ber, I tell thee, thou wilt repent this untowardness. 

Rclph. Why, how shall I repent it? Mayhap, 
you'll turn me out of your service $ a match, with 
all hearts — Icod, I don't care three brass pins. 

AIR. 

* 

If that's all you want, who the plague mil be sorry? 
*Twere belter 9 by half, to dig stones in a quarry ; 

For my share, Fm weary of what is got by it: 
S'jksh, herts such a racket ! such scolding and coiling ! 
You f re never content but when folks are a-t oiling, 

And drudging, like horses, from morning till night* 
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You think Tm afraid, but, the difference to, show you, 
First, yonder* 9 your shovel; your sacks too, I throw you ; 

Henceforward, take care of your matters who will; 
They're welcome to slave for your wages who need 'em; 
Tot, lol de rol lei, I have purchased my freedom, 

And never, hereafter, shall work at the mill. [Exit. 

Fair* Dear heart, dear heart ! I protest, this un- 
gracious boy puts me quite beside myself! Patty, my 
dear, come down into the yard a little, and keep me 
company ; and you, thieves, vagabonds, gipsies, out 
here ! 'tis you debauch my son. 

[Exit, driving out the Gipsies, 

Enter Tatty, from the Mill. 

AIR. — PATTY. 

In love to pine and languish, 

Yet know your passion vain; 
To harbour heartfelt anguish, 

Yet fear to tell your pain— 

What powrs unrelenting, 
Severer ills inventing, 

Can sharpen pangs like these ? 
Where days ana nights tormenting, 

Yield not a moment's ease. 

Enter Fairfield. 

Fair* Well, Patty, Master Goodman, my lord's 
steward, has been with me just now, and I find we are 
like to have great doings : his lordship has brought 
down Sir Harry Sycamore, and his family, and there 
is more company expected in a few days. 

Patty. I know Sir Harry very well : he is, by mar- 
riage, a distant relation of my \oxtfs. 
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Fair. Pray, what sort of a young body is the 
daughter there ? I think she used to be with you at 
the castle, three or four summers ago, when my 
young lord was out upon his travels. 

Patty. Oh, very often ; she was a great favourite 
of my lady's : pray, father, is she come down ? 

Fair. By what I can learn, she is ; and there is 
likely to be a nearer relationship between the fami- 
lies, ere long. It seems, his lordship was not over 
willing for the match, but the friends, on both sides, 
in London, pressed it so hard ! — then there's a swin- 
ging fortune ! Master Goodman tells me, a matter 
of twenty or thirty thousand pounds. 

Patty. If it was a million, father, it would not be 
more than my Lord Aimworth deserves : I suppose 
the wedding will be celebrated hepe, at the mansion 
house. 

Fair. So it is thought, as soon as things can be pro- 
perly prepared — And now, Patty, if I could but see 
thee a little merry — Come, bless thee, pluck up thy 
spirits — To be sure, thou hast sustained, in the death 
of thy lady, a heavy loss ; she was a parent to thee; 
nay, and better, inasmuch as she took thee when thou 
wert but a babe, and gave thee an education which 
thy natural parents could not afford to do. 

Patty. Ah ! dear father, don't mention what, per- 
haps, has been my greatest misfortune. 

Fair. Nay, then, Patty, what's become of all thy 
sense, that people talk so much about >— -But I have 
something to say to thee, which I would have thee 
consider seriously— There is our neighbour, Farmer 
Giles: he is a sober, honest, industrious young fel- 
low, and one of the wealthiest in these parts j he is 
greatly taken with thee, and it is not the first time 1 
have told thee, 1 should be glad to have him for a 
son-in-law. 

Patty. And I have told you as often, fatter* L 
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would submit myself entirely to your direction ;— 
whatever you think proper for me is so. 

Fair. Why, that's spoken like a dutiful, sensible 
girl 5 get thee in then, and leave me to manage it. 

[Exit Patty. 

Enter Giles. 

Giles. Well, Master Fairfield, you and Miss Pat 
have had a long discourse together ! Did you tell her 
that I was come down ? 

Fair. No, in truth, friend Giles ; but I mentioned 
our affair at a distance -, and I think there is no fear. 

Giles. That's right — and when shall us — you do 
know, I have told you my mind, often and often. 

Fair. Farmer, give us thy hand ; nobody doubts 
thy goodwill to me and my girl ; and you may take 
my word, I would rather give her to thee than an- 
other, for I am main certain thou wilt make her a 
good husband. 

Giles. Thanks to your kind opinion, Master Fair- 
field ; if such be my hap, I hope there will be no 
cause of complaint. 

Fair. And I promise thee my daughter will make 
thee a choice wife. But thou know'st, friend Giles, 
that I, and all belongs to me, have great obligations 
to Lord Aimworth's family; Patty, in particular, 
would be one of the most ungrateful wretches this 
day breathing, if she was to do the smallest thing, 
contrary to their consent and approbation. 

Giles. Nay, nay, 'tis well enough known to all the 
country she was the old lady's darling. 

Fair. Well, Master Giles, I'll assure thee she is 
not one whit less obliged to my lord himself. When 
his mother was taken off so suddenly, and his affairs 
called him up to London, if Patty would have re- 
mained at the castle, she might have had the com- 
mand of ail : or, if she would have gone any where 
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else, he would have paid for her fixing, let the cost 
be what it would. 

Giles. Why, for that matter, folks did not spare 
to say, that my lord had a sort of a sneaking kind* 
ness for her himself; and I remember at one time 
it was rife all about the neighbourhood, that she 
was actually to be our lady. 

Fair. Pho, pho ! a pack of woman's tales ! 

Giles. Nay, to be sure, they'll say any thing. 

Fair. My lord's a man of a better way of thinking, 
friend Giles — But this is neither here nor there to 
our business. Have you been at the castle yet } 

Giles. Who, 1 ? Bless your heart, I did not hear a 
syllable of his lordship's being come down, till your 
lad told me. 

Fair. No ! why then, go up to my lord, let him 
know you have a mind to make a match with my 
daughter — hear what he has to say to it ; and, after- 
wards, we will try if we can't settle matters. 

Giles. Go up to my lord! lcod, if that be all, I'll 
do it with the biggest pleasure in life. — But Where's 
Miss Pat ? Might one not ax her how she do ? 

Fair. Never spare rt j she's within there. 

Giles. I sees her— odd rabbit it, this hatch is 
locked now— —Miss Pat ! Miss Patty ! — She makes 
believe not to hear me. 

Fair. Well, well, never mind j thou'lt come and 
eat a morsel of dinner with us ? 

Giles. Nay, but just to have a bit of a joke with 
her at present — Miss Pat, I say ! won't you open 
the door ? 

AIR. 

Hark! 'tis J, your own true lover. 
After walking three long miles, 
' One kind look, at least, discover, 
Come, and speak a xvord to Gilts* 
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You, alone, my heart I fie on : 
Ah, you little cunning vixen ! 
I can see your roguish smiles, 
Addslids ! my mind is so possess* d f 
Till xve're sped, I shcfrit have rest; 
Only say, the thing *s a bargain, 
Here, an you like it, 
Ready to strike it, 
There 9 s at once an end of arguing: 
Fm here, she's mine; 
Thus tve seal, and thus tve sign. [Exit. 

Enter Patty. 

Fair, Patty, child, why wouldst thou not open the 
door, for our neighbour Giles ? 

Patty. Really, father, I did not know what was 
the matter. 

Fair. Well, another time ; he'll be here again pre- 
sently. He's gone up to the castle, Patty j — thou 
know'st it would not be right for us to do any thing 
without giving his lordship intelligence, sol have sent 
the farmer, to let him know that he is willing, and we 
are willing; and, with his lordship's approbation— 

Patty. Oh, dear father ! — what are you going to 
say ? 

Fair. Nay, child, I would not have stirred a step 
for fifty pounds., without advertising his lordship be- 
fore hand. 

Patty. But surely, surely, you have not done this 
rash, this precipitate thing. 

Fair. How, rash ? how is it rash, Patty ? — I don't 
understand thee. 

Patty. Oh, you have distressed me beyond ima- 
gination ! — but why would you not give me notice- 
speak to me first ? 

Fair. Quiet thyself* Patty, and thou'lt see all this 
will turn out for the best. [Exit . 
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Patty. What will become of me ? — my lord will 
certainly imagine this is done with my consent ■ 
Well, is he not himself going to be married to a lady, 
suitable to him in rank, suitable to him in fortune, as 
this farmer is to me j and under what pretence can I 
refuse the husband my father has found for me ? Shall 
I «ay that I hare dared to raise my inclinations above 
my condition, and presumed to love, where my duty 
taught me only gratitude and respect ? Alas! who 
could live in the house with Lord Aimworth, see him, 
converse with him, and not love him ! I have this 
consolation, however, my folly is yet undiscovered 
to any $ else, how should I be ridiculed and despised ! 
nay, would not my lord himself despise me ; espe- 
cially, if he knew that I have more than once con- 
strued his natural affability and politeness into sen- 
timents as unworthy of him, as mine are bold and 
extravagant. Unexampled vanity ! [Exit. 



SCENE II. 



A Room in Lord Aim worth's Home. 



Sir Harry Sycamore and Theodosia. 

Sir Harry. Well, but, Theodosia, child, you are 
quite unreasonable. 

Tkeod. Pardon me, papa, it is not I am unreason- 
able : when I gave way to my inclinations for Mr. 
Mervin, he did not seem less agreeable to you and to 
my mamma, than he was acceptable to me. It is 
therefore you have been unreasonable, in first en- 
jOOW&ging' his addresses, and aiterwa&ta fo&A&Sta^ 

. B 2 
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him your house; in order to bring me down here, to 
force me on a gentleman 

Sir Harry. Force you, Dossy ! what do you mean } 
By the la, I would not force you. on the Czar of 
Muscovy ! 

Theod. And yet, papa, what else can I call it ? for 
though Lord Aimworth is extremely attentive and 
obliging, I assure you he is by no means one of the 
most ardent of lovers. 

Sir Harry. Ardent, ah! there it is : you girls never 
think there is any love without kissing and hugging; 
but you should consider, child, my Lord Aimworth 
is a polite man, and has been abroad in France and 
Italy, where these things are not the fashion. I re- 
member when I was on my travels, among the ma- 
dames and signoras, we never saluted more than the 
tip of the ear. 

Theod. Really, papa, you have a very strange 
opinion of my delicacy : I had no such stuff in my 
thoughts. 

Sir Harry. Well, come, my poor Dossy, I see you 
are chagrined ; but you know it is not my fault : on 
the contrary, I assure you, I had always a great re- 
gard for young Mervin, and should have been very 
glad 

Theod. How then, papa, could you join in forcing 
me to write him that strange letter, never to see me 
more; or how indeed could I comply with your 
commands ? What must he think of me ? 

Sir Harry. Ay, but hold, Dossy; your mamma 
convinced me that he was not so proper a son-in-law 
for us as Lord Aimworth. 

Theod. Convinced you ! ah, my dear papa, you 
were not convinced. 

Sir Harry. What, don't I know when I am con- 
vinced ? 

Theod. Why no, papa 5 because your good nature 
and easiness of temper is sucYv, tYraA, ^ovx ^vj more 
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•respect to the judgment of mamma, and less to your 
own, that you ought to do. 

Sir Harry. Well, but, Dossy, don't you see how 
.your mamma loves me ? if my finger does but ache, 
she's like a bewitched woman 5 and if I was to die, I 
don't believe she would outlive the burying of me : 
nay, she has told me as much herself! 

Theod. Her fondness indeed is very extraordinary. 

Sir Harry. Besides, could you give up the prospect 
of being a eountess, and mistress of this fine place } 

Theod* Yes, truly could I. 

AIR. 

With the man that I love, was I destined to dwell 
On a mountain, a moor, in a cot, in a cell, 
Retreats, the most barren, most desert, would be 
More pleasing than courts or a palace to me. 

Let the vain and the venal, in wedlock aspire. 
To what Jolly esteems, and the vulgar admire ; 
1 yield them the bliss, where their wishes are placed, 
Insensible creatures / 'tis all they can taste. 

Enter Lady Sycamore. 

Lady S. Sir "Harry, where are you ? 

Sir Harry. Here, my lamb. 

Lady S. I am just come from looking over his 
lordship's family trinkets. — Well, Miss Sycamore, 
-yon are a happy creature, to have diamonds, equi- 
pogeV title, all the blessings of life poured thus upon 
M you at once ! 

Theod. Blessings, madam ! Do you think then I 
•am such a wretch as to place my felicity in the, pos- 
session of any such trumpery? 

Lady S. Upon my word, miss, you have a very dis- 
-dftinfai manner of expressing yourself. Ibelievettvaw. 
are very few young women o£ f asYAoti, viYo "wy&& 
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think any sacrifice they could make too much for 
them. — Did you ever hear the like of her, Sir Harry ? 

Sir Harry. Why, my dear, I have just been talk- 
ing to her in the same strain, but whatever she has 
got in her head— 

Lady & Oh, it is Mr. Mervin, her gentleman of 
Bucklersbury.— Fie, miss ! marry a cit ! Where is 
your pride, your vanity } have you nothing of the 
person of distinction about you ? 

Sir Harry. Well, but my lady, you know I am a 
piece of a cit myself, as I may say, for my great 
grandfather was a dry-salter. 

Theod. And yet, madam, you condescended to 
marry my papa. 

Lady S. Well, if I did, miss, I had but five thou- 
sand pounds to my portion ; and Sir Harry knows I 
was past eight and thirty before I would listen to 
him. 

Sir Harry. Nay, Dossy, that's true ; your mamma 
own'd eight and thirty, before we were married ; but, 
by the la, my dear, you were a lovely angel ! and, 
by candle-light, nobody would have taken you for 
above five and twenty. 

Lady S. Sir Harry, you remember the last time 
I was at my lord duke's ? 

Sir Harry. Yes, my love, it was the very day 
your little bitch, Minxey, pupp'd. 

Lady S. And, pray, what did the whole family 
say ; my Lord John, and my Lord Thomas, and my 
Lady Duchess, in particular ? Cousin, says her grace 
to me for she always called me cousi n 

Theod. Well, but, madam, to cut this matter short 
at once, my father has a great regard for Mr. Mervin, 
and would consent to our union, with all his heart. 

Lady S. Do you say so, Sir Harry } 

Sir Harry. Who ? I, love ! 

Zady S. Then all my care and prudence are come 
to nothing ! 
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Sir Harry. Well, but stay, my lady — Dossy, you 

are always making mischief. 

Theod. Ah ! my dear, sweet - 

Lady S. Do, miss ; that's right ; coax 

Theod. No, madam, I am not capable of any such 

meanness. 

Lady S. Tis very civil of you to contradict me, 

however ! 

Sir Harry. Eh ! what's that ?— -Hands off, Dossy! 

don't come near me. 

AIR. 

Why, how now, miss Peri, 

Do you think to divert 
My anger, by fawning and strobing? 

Would you make me ajbol, 

Your plaything, your tool? 
Was ever young minx so provoking f 

Get out rfmy sight, 

'Twould be serving you right, 
To lay a sound dose of the lash on. 

Contradict your mamma ! 

I've a mind, by the la ! 
But I won't put myself in a passion. 

[Exit Theodosia. 

Enter Lord Aimworth and Giles. 

Lord A. Come, Farmer ; you may come in ; there 
are none here but friends.— Sir Harry, your servant. 

Sir Harry. My lord, I kiss your lordship's hands. 
—I hope he did not overhear us squabbling. [Aside. 

Lord A. Well, now, Master Giles, what is it you 
have got to say to me? If I can do you any service, 
this company will give you leave to speak. 

Giles. I thank your lordship j I has not a great 
deal to say 5 I do come to your lordship about a 
little business, if you'Jl please to give mtV&Outasta%» 
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Lord A. Certainly, only let me know what it is. 

Giles. Why, an please you, my lord, being left 
alone, as I may, say, feyther dead, and all the busi- 
ness upon my own hands, I do think of settling, 
and taking a wife, and am come to ax your honour's 
consent. 

Lord A. My consent, Farmer ! if that be neces- 
sary, you have it with all my heart — I hope you 
'have taken care to make a prudent choice ? 

Giles. Why, I do hope so, my lord. 

Lord A. Well, and who is the happy fair one ? 
Does she live in my house ? 

Giles. No, my lord, she does not live in your 
house 5 but she's a parson of your acquaintance. 

Lord A. Of my acquaintance ! 

Giles. No offence, I hope, your honour ? 

Lord A. None in the least: but how is she an 
acquaintance of mine ? 

Giles. Your lordship do know Miller Fairfield ? 

Lord A. Well 

Giles. And Fatty Fairfield, his daughter, my lord? 

Lord A. Ay, is it her you think of marrying ? 

Giles. Why, if so be as your lordship has no ob- 
jection ; to be sure, we will do nothing without your 
consent and approbation. 

Lord A. Upon my word, Farmer, you have made 
an excellent choice. — It is a god-daughter of my 
mother's, madam, who was bred up under her care, 
and I protest I do not know a more amiable young 
woman. — But are you sure, Farmer, that Patty her- 
self is inclinable to this match ? 

Giles. O yes, my lord, I am sartin of that. 

Lord A. Perhaps, then, she desired you to come 
and ask my consent ? 

Giles. Why, as far as this here, my lord ; to be 
sure, the miller did not care to publish the banns 
without making your lordship acquainted — But I 
hope your honour's not angry m\\x Y\ 
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Lord A. Angry, Farmer ! why should you think 
bo ? — What interest have I in it to be angry ? 

Sir Harry. And so, honest Farmer, you are going 
to be married to little Patty Fairfield ? She is an old 
acquaintance of mine. How long have you and she 
been sweethearts ? 

Giles. Not a long while, an please your worship. 

Sir Harry. Well, her father's a good warm fellow : 
I suppose you take care that she brings something 
to make the pot boil ? 

Lady S. What does that concern you, Sir Harry ? 
how often must I tell you of meddling in other peo- 
ple's affairs ? 

Sir Harry. My lord, a penny for your thoughts. 

Lord A. I beg your pardon, Sir Harry j upon my 
word, I did not think where 1 was. 

Giles. Well, then, your honour, I'll make bold to 
be taking my leave : I may say you gave consent 
for Miss Patty and I to go on ? 

Lady A. Undoubtedly, Farmer, if she approves of 
it : but are you not afraid that her education has ren- 
dered her a little unsuitable for a wife for you ? 

Lady S. Oh, my lord, if the girl's handy—— 

Sir Harry. Oh, ay — when a girl's handy—— 

Giles. Handy ! Why, saving respect, there's no- 
thing comes amiss to her; she's cute at every var- 
*al kind of thing. 



AIR. 

Odds my life, search England over, 
An you match her in her station. 
Til he bound to fly the nation : 

And, be sure 9 as voell I love her. 



Do but feel my heart a-b eating, 
JStill her pretty name repeating. 
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Here % t the 'work 'tis always at, 
Pitty, patty, pat, pit, pat. 

When she makes the music tinkle, 
What on earth can sweeter be T 

Then her little eyes so twinkle, 
9 Tis a feast to hear and see. [Exit 

Sir Harry. By dad, this is a good merry fellow $ 
is not he in love, with his pitty patty ?— — And so, 
my lord, you have given your consent that he shall 
marry your mother's old housekeeper ? Ah, well, I 
pan see 

Lord A. Nobody doubts, Sir Harry, that you are 
very clear-sighted. 

Sir Marry. Yes, yes, let mc alone 5 1 know what's 
what: I was a young fellow once myself; and I 
should have been glad of a tenant, to take a pretty 
girl off my hands now and then, as well as another. 

Lord A. I protest, my dear friend, I don't under* 
stand you. 

Lady S. Nor nobody else — Sir Harry, you are 
going at some beastliness now. 

Sir Harry. Who? I, my lady! Not I, as I hope to 
live and breathe ! 'tis nothing to us, you know, what 
my lord does before he's married: when I was a 
bachelor, I was a devil among the wenches myself -, 
and yet I vow to George, my lord, since I knew my 
Lady Sycamore, and we shall be man and wife 
eighteen years, if we live till next Candlemas-day, 
I never had to do— 

Lady S. Sir Harry, come out of the room, I de- 
sire. 

Sir Harry. Why, what's the matter, my lady } I 
did not say any harm. 

Lady S. I see what you are driving at -, you want 
to make me faint. 
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Sir Harry, I want to make you faint, my lady ! 

Lady S. Yes, you (jo — and if you don't come out 
this instant I shall fall down in the chamber — I beg, 
my lord, you won't speak to him. — Will you come 
out, Sir Harry ? 

Sir Harry. Nay, but my lady ! 

Lady S. No, I will have you out. {Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 



Outride of the MM. 



* Enter Raifh, Moith Mervin, in a Riding Dress, 

Jalioived by Fanny. 

Fanny. Ah, pray your honour, try if you have not 
something to spare for poor Fanny* the gipsy. 

Ralph. I tell you, Fan, the gentleman has no 
change about him : why the plague will you be so 
troublesome ) 

Fanny* Lord, what is it to you, if his honour has 

* a mind to give me a trifle ? Do, pray, gentleman, 
put your hand in your pocket. 

Mervin. I am almost distracted! Ungrateful Theo- 
dosia, to change so suddenly, and write me such a 
letter Y However, I am resolved to have my dis- 
mission face to face. This letter may be forced from 
her by hex mother, who, I know, was never cordially 
my friend : I could not get a sight of her in London, 
but here they will be less on their guard ; and see 
her I will, by one means or other. 
. fanny. Then your honour will not extend your 
charity. . 
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AIR. . 

I am young and I amjriendless, 

And poor, alas I withal; 
Sure my sorrows will be endless; 

In vain for help I call. 
Have some pity in your nature. 
To relieve a wretched creature. 

Though the gift be ne'er so small. 

[Mervin gives her Money. 

May you, possessing every blessing, 
Still inherit, sir, all you merit, sir, 

And never know what 'tis to want ; 

Sweet Heaven, your worship all happiness grant. 

[Exit. 

Ralph, Now I'll go and take that money from 
her ; and I have a good mind to lick her, so I have. 

Mervin, Pho ! pr'ythee, stay where you are. 

Ralph. Nay, but I hate to see a toad so devilish 
greedy. 

Mervin. Well, come, she has not got a great deal, 
and I have thought how she may do me a favour in 
her turn. 

Ralph. Ay, but you may put that out of your head, 
for I can tell you she won't. 

Mervin, How so ? 

Ralph. How so! why, she's as cunning as the 
devil. 

Mervin. Oh, she is ! — I fancy I understand you. 
Well, in that case, friend Ralph — Your name's 
Ralph, I think ? 

Ralph. Yes, sir, at your service, for want of a 
better. 

Mervin. I say, then, friend Ralph, in that case, we 
will remit the favour you think of, till the lady is in 
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a more complying 1 humour, and try if she cannot 
serve me at present in some other capacity. — There 
are a good many gipsies hereabout, are there not r 

Ralph. Softly — I have a whole gang of them here 
in our barn ; I have kept them about the place these 
three months, and all on account of she. 

Mervin. Really! 

Ralph. Yea, — but for your life don't say a word 
of it to any christian — I am in love with her. 

Mervin. Indeed ! 

Ralph. Feyther is as mad with me about it as Old 
Scratch ; and I gets the plague and all of anger $ but 
I don't mind that. 

Mervin. Well, friend Ralph, if you are in love, no 
doubt you have some influence over your mistress : 
don't you think you could prevail upon her, and her 
companions, to supply me with one of their habits, 
and let me go up with them to-day to my Lord Aim- 
worth's ? 

Ralph. Why, do you want to go a mumming } We 
never do that but in the Christmas holidays. 

Mervin. No matter: manage this for me, and ma- 
nage it with secrecy ; and I promise you shall not 
go unrewarded. 

Ralph. Oh ! as for that, sir, I don't look for any 
thing j I can easily get you a bundle of their rags 5 
but 1 don't know whether you'll prevail on them to 
go up to my lord's, because they're afraid of a big 
dog that's in the yard 5 but I'll tell you what I can 
do ; I can go up before you, and have the dog fast- 
ened, for I know his kennel. 

Mervin. That will do very well. [Exit Ralph] — 
By means of this disguise, I shall probably get a sight 
of her; and I leave the rest to love and fortune. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE IV. 

Outside of the Mill. 
Enter Patty, Ralph, Giles, and Fanny. 

Giles. So his lordship was as willing as the flowers 
in Ma y ■ and as I was coming along, who should 
I meet but your father — and he bid me run in all 
haste, and tell you— for we were sure you would be 
deadly glad. 

Patty. I know not what business you had to go to 
my lord's at all, Farmer. 

Giles. Nay, I only did as I was desired Master 

Fairfield bid me tell you moreover, as how he would 
have you go up to my lord out of hand, and thank 
him. 

Ralph* So she ought ; and take off those clothes, 
and put on what's more becoming her slation ; you 
know my father spoke to you of that this morning 
too. 

Patty. Brother, I shall obey my father. 

AIR. 

Lie still my heart ; oh I fatal stroke, 
That kills at once my hopes and me ! 
Giles. Miss Pat! 

Patty. What? 

Giles. Nay, I only spoke: 

Ralph. Take courage, mon, she does but joke. 

Come, sustir, somewhat kinder be. 

Fanny. This is a thing the most oddest ; 

Some folks are so plaguily modest : 
Ralph. C Were we in the case, 
and < To be in their place, 
Fanny. L We'd carry it off with a different face. 
Giles. Thus I take her by the lily hand, 
So soft and -white. 
Ralph, _———_— Why , n<H» that' s right ; 
And kiss her too r mon y hwct stand. 
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What words can explain 
Patty i My pleasure — my pain? 

and -Z It presses, it rises, 
Giles. / My heart it surprises ; 

^ I can t keep it down, tho' Td never so fain. 

Fanny. So here the play ends, 

The lovers are friends ; 
Ralph. Hush ! 

Fanny. Tush ! 

Giles. Nah ! 

Patty. Psha ! 

All. What torments exceeding, what joys are above, 
The pains and the pleasures that wait upon 
love? 

[Exeunt. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 



A Marble Portico, ornamented with Statues, which 
opens from Lord Aimwo&th's House -, two Chairs 
near the Front, 

Enter Lord Aim worth, reading. 

Lord A. In how contemptible a light would the 
situation I am now in show me to most of the fine 
men of the present age ! In love with a country 
girl ! rivalled by a poor fellow, one of my meanest 
tenants, and uneasv at it ! 

c 2 
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Enter Patty, 

Patty. Now comes the trial : no, my sentence is 
already pronounced, and I will meet my fate with 
* prudence and resolution. 
t Lord A. Who's there? 

Patty. My lord i 

Lord A. Patty Fairfield ! 

Patty. I humbly beg pardon, my lord, for pressing 
so abruptly into your presence, but I am come by my 
father's commands, to thank your lordship for all 
your favours. 

Lord A. Favours, Patty! what favours? I have 

done you none : — But why this metamorphosis ? I 

protest, if you had not spoke, I should not have 

'known you : 1 never saw you wear such clothes as 

these in my mother's lifetime. 

Pa tty.JSo, my lord ; it was her ladyship's pleasure 
I should wear better, and, therefore, I obeyed ; but 
it is now my duty to dress in a manner more suitable 
to my station and future prospects in life. 

Lord A. I am afraid, Patty, you are too humble 
—come, sit down — nay, I will have it so. What is 
it I have been told to-day, Patty ? It seems, you are 
going to be married ? 

Patty. Yes, my lord. 

Lord A. Well, and don't you think you could have 
made a better choice than Farmer Giles ? I should 
imagine your person, your accomplishments, might 
have entitled you to look higher. 

Patty. Your lordship is pleased to overrate my 
little merit : the education 1 received in your family 
does not entitle me to forget my origin ; and the 
farmer is my equal. 

Lord A. In what respect ? the degrees of rank and 
fortune, my dear Patty, are arbitrary distinctions, un- 
worthy the regard of those who consider justly : the 
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true standard of equality is seated in the mind ; those 
who think nobly, are noble. 

Patty. The farmer, ray lord, is a very honest man. 

Lord A. The farmer is an ill-bred, illiterate booby ; 

and what happiness can you propose to yourself in 

such a society ? — Then, as to his person, I am sure 

' —But, perhaps, Patty, you like him ? and, if so, I 

am doing a wrong thing. 

Patty. I hope, my lord, he has not incurred your 
displeasure- 
Lord A. That's of no signification.— Could I find 

as many good qualities in him as you do, perhaps 

But 'tis enough ; he's a fellow I don't like ; and, as 
you have a regard for him, I would have you advise 
him to provide himself with another farm. 

Patty. My lord, I am very unfortunate. 

Lord A. She loves him, 'tis plain :— come, Patty, 
don't cry p I would not willingly do any thing to 
make you uneasy.— Have you seen Miss Sycamore 
yet ? — I suppose you know she and I are going to be 
married? 

Patty. So, I hear, my lord. Heaven make you 

hoth happy! 

Lord A. Thank you, Patty : I hope we shall be 
happy. 

Patty. Upon my knees, upon my knees, I pray it ! 
may eyery earthly bliss attend you ! may your days 
- prove an uninterrupted course of delightful tranqui- 
lity! and your mutual friendship, confidence, and 
love, end but with your lives ! 

Lord A* Rise, Patty, rise ; say no more : I sup- 
pose you'll wait upon Miss Sycamore before you 
go away — at present, I have a little business— As 
I said, Patty, don't afflict yourself : I have been some- 
. what hasty with regard to the farmer ; but since I 
see how deeply you are interested in his affairs, I may 
possibly alter my designs with regard to him— You 

c3 
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know — you know, Patty, your marriage with him is 
no concern of mine — I only speak. 

AIR. 

My passion, in vain I attempt to dissemble 5 
Th y endeavour to hide it but makes it appear : 

Enraptured I gaze ; when I touch her, I tremble. 
And speak to, and hear, her with faU ring and fear. 

By how many cruel ideas tormented ! 

My blood % s in a ferment ; it freezes, it Burns : 
This moment I wish what, the next, is repented ; 

While love, rage, and jealousy, rack me by turns. 

[Exit. 

Enter Giles. 

Gites^ Miss Pat — Odd rabbit it, I thought his ho- 
nour was here ; and, I wish I may die, if my heart 
did not jump into my mouth — Come, comedown in 
all haste, there's such rig below as you never knew 
in your born days. — There's as good as forty of the 
tenants, men and maidens, have got upon the lawn, 
before the castle, with pipers and garlands, just for 
all the world as tho'f it was Mayday ; and the qua- 
lity^ looking at them out of the windows — 'Tis as 
true as any thing— on account of my lord's coming 
home with his new lady. 

Patty. Well, and what then ? 

Giles. Why, I was thinking, if so be as you would 
come down, as we might take a dance together: 
little Sal, farmer Harrow's daughter, of the Green, 
would fain have had me for a partner : but I said as 
how I'd go for one I liked better — one that I'd make 
a partner for life. 

Patty. Did you say so ? 
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Giles. Yes, and she was struck all of a heap— she 
had not a word to throw to a dog — for Sal and I 
kept company once, for a little bit. 

Patty. Farmer, I am going to say something to 
you, and I desire you'll listen to it attentively. It 
seems, you think of our being married together? 

Giles. Think ? why, I think of nothing else ; it's 
all over the place, mun, as how you are to be my 
spouse ; and you would not believe what game folks 
make of me ! 

Patty. Shall I talk to you like a friend, Farmer ? 
— You and I never were designed for one another ; 
and I am morally certain we should not be happy. 

Giles. Oh, as for that matter, I never has no words 
with nobody. 

Patty. Shall I speak plainer to you then ? — I don't 
like you. 

Giles. No ! that's very odd ! 

Patty. On the contrary, you are disagreeable to 
me. 

Giles. Ami? 

Patty. Yes, of all things — I deal with y6u sin* 
cerely. 

Giles. Why, I thought, Miss Pat, the affair between 
you and I was all fixed and settled. 

Patty. Well, let this undeceive you — -Be assured, 
we shall never be man and wife. No offer shall per- 
suade, no command force me. — You know my mind; 
make your advantage of it. 

AIR. 

Was I sure a life to lead 
Wretched as the vilest slave, 
Every hardship would I brave. 

Rudest toil, severest need, 
Ere yield my hand so coolly, 
To the man, who never truly 

Could my heart in keeping have* [Exit* 
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Giles. Here's a turn ! — J don't know what to make 
of it :— she's gone mad, that's for sartinj wit and 
learning have cracked her brain — Poor soul ! poor 
soul. — It is often the case of those who have too much 
of them— Lord, Lord, how sorry I be ! — But hold, 
she says I baint to her mind — mayn't all this be the 
effect of moodish coyness, to do like the gentlewomen, 
because she was bred among them ) And, I have 
heard say, they will be upon their vixen tricks, till 
they go into the very church with a man. 



AIR. 

When a maid, in ivay of marriage, 

First is courted by a man, 

Let un do the best he can, 
She 's so shame-faced in her carriage, 

'Tis with pain the suit's began. 

Thof, mayhap, she likes him mainly, 

Still she shams it coy and cold, 
Fearing to confess it plainly, 

Lest the folks should think her bold. 

But the parson comes in sight, 

Gives the xvord to bill and coo ; 
*Tis a different story quite, 

And she quickly buckles too. [Exit. 
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SCENE II. 



A view of Lord Aim worth's House ; a Seat under 
a Tree, and Part of the Garden Wall, frith a Chinese 
Pavilion over it; several Country People appear 
dancing, others looking on ; among whom are 9 M er- 
vin, disguised, Ralph, Fanny, and a number of 
Gipsies. After the Dancers go off, Theodosia 
and Patty enter through a Gate, supposed to have 
a connexion with the principal Building. 

Theod. Well then, my dear Patty, you will run 
away from us ? — but why in such a hurry ? I have a 
thousand things to say to you. 

Patty. I shall do myself the honour to pay my 
duty to you some other time, madam 5 at present, I 
really find myself a little indisposed. 

Theod. Nay, I would by no means lay you under 
any restraint. 

Patty. Weil, madam, you have the sages, poets, 
and philosophers, of all ages, to countenance your 
way of thinking. 

Theod. And you, my little philosophical friend, 
don't you think me in the right too ? 

Patty. Yes, indeed, madam, perfectly. 



AIR. 

Trust me, would you taste true pleasure f 
Without mixture, without measure. 
Nowhere shall you find the treasure 
Sure as in the sylvan scene: 
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Bless 9 d 9 who no false glare requiring, 
Nature's rural sweets admiring, 
Can, from grosser joys retiring. 

Seek the simple and serene. £Exit. 



Enter Mervin and Fanny. 

Mervin. Yonder she is seated, and, to my wish, 
* most fortunately alone. — Accost her as I desired. 

Theod. Heigh ! 

Fanny. Heaven bless you, my sweet lady bless 

your honour's beautiful visage, and send you a good 
husband, and a great many of them t 

Theod. A very comfortable wish, upon my word ! 
who are you, child } 

Fanny. A poor gipsy, an please you, that goes 
about begging from charitable gentlemen and ladies. 
— If you have e'er a coal, or bit of whiting in 
your pocket, I'll write you the first letter of your 
sweetheart's name — how many husbands you will 
have, and how many children, my lady : or, if you'll 
let me look at your line of life, I'll tell you whether 
it will be long or short, happy or miserable. 

Theod. Oh ! as for that I know it already — you 
cannot tell me any .good fortune, and, therefore, I'll 
hear none. — Go about your business. 

Mer, Stay, madam, stay — {Pretending to lift a 
Paper from the Ground'] — you have dropped some- 
thing — Fan, call the young gentlewoman back. 

Fanny. Lady, you have lost 

Theod. Pho, pho, I have lost nothing 1 

Mer. Yes, that paper, lady ; you dropped it as you 
got up from the chair. — Fan, give it to her honour. 

Theod. A letter, with my address ! 

[Takes the Paper, and reads. 
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Dear Theodosia, 

Though the sight (f me was so disagreeable to you, 
that you charged me never to approach you more, I 
hope my hand-xvriting can have nothing to frighten or 
disgust you. I am not Jar off; and the person that 
delivers you this, can give you intelligence. 

Come hither, child ; do you know any thing of the 
gentleman that wrote this ? 

Fanny. My lady 

Theod. Make haste — run, this moment — bring me 
to him, bring him to me ; say I wait with impatience 
—tell him I will go — fly any where 

Mer. My life ! my charmer ! 

Theod. Oh, Heavens ! Mr. Mervin ! 

Enter Sir Harry and Lady Sycamore. 

Lady S. Sir Harry, don't walk'so fast 5 we are not 
running for a wager. 

Sir Harry. Hough, hough, hough ! 

Lady S. Heyday, you have got a cough ! I shall 
have you laid upon my hands presently. 

Sir Harry. No, no, my lady ; it's only the old affair. 

Lady S. Come here, and let me tie this handker- 
chief about your neck; you have put yourself into a 
muck-sweat already. [Ties a Handkerchief about his 
Neck.'] Have you taken your bardana this morning ? 
Not you, I warrant now, though you have been com- 
plaining of twitches, two or three times ; and, you 
know, the gouty season is coming on. Why will you 
be so neglectful of your health, Sir Harry ? I pro- 
test, I am forced to watch you, like an infant ! 

Sir Harry. My lovey takes care of me, and I am 
obliged to her. 

Lady S. Well, but you ought to mind me then, 
since you are satisfied I never speak but for your 
good. — I thought, Miss Sycamore, you were to have 
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followed your papa and me into the garden— How 
far did you go with that wench ? 

Theod. They are gipsies, madam, they say— In- 
deed, I don't know what they are. 

Lady S. I wish, miss, you would learn to give a 
rational answer. 

Sir Harry. Eh! what's that? gipsies! Have we 
gipsies here ? Vagrants, that pretend to a knowledge 
of future events ! diviners — fortune-tellers ! 

Fanny. Yes, your worship, we'll tell your fortune, 
or her ladyship's, for a crum of bread, or a little 
broken victuals—what you throw to your dogs, an 
please you. 

Sir Harry. Broken victuals, hussy ! How do you 
think we should have broken victuals ? — If we were 
at home, indeed, perhaps you might get some such 
thing from the cook : but here we are only on a visit 
to a friend's house, -and have nothing to do with the 
kitchen at all. 

Lady S. And do you think, Sir Harry, it is neces- 
sary to give the creature an account ) 

Sir Harry. No, love, no ; but what can you say to 
obstinate people? — Get you gone, bold lace — I once 
knew a merchant's wife in the city, my lady, who had 
her fortune told by some of those gipsies. — They said 
she should die at such a time ; and, I warrant, as 
sure as the day came the poor gentlewoman actually 
died with the conceit. Come, Dossy, your mamma 
and I are going to take a walk.— My lady, will you 
have hold of my arm ? 

Lady S. No, Sir Harry, I choose to go by myself. 

Mer. Now, love, assist me ! — {Turning to the Gip^ 
sies.] — Follow, and take all your cues from me — Nay, 
but, good lady and gentleman, you won't go, with- 
out remembering the poor gipsies ? 

Sir Harry. Hey, here is all the gang after us ! 

Gipsies* Fray, your noble honour i 
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Lady S. Come back into the garden ; we shall be 
covered with vermin. 

Gipsies. Out of the bowels of your commiseration ! 

Lady S. They press upon us more and more ; yet 
that girl has no mind to leave them : I shall swoon 
away. 

Sir Harry. Don't be frighten'd, my lady ; let me 
advance. 

AIR. 

You vile pack of vagabonds, what do you mean ? 

ril maul you, rascallions, < 

Ye tatterdemallions— 
If one of them comes within reach of my cane. 

Such cursed assurance ! 

'Tispast all endurance. 
Nay, nay, pray come away. 

Theifre liars and thieves. 

And he that believes 
Their foolish predictions, 
.Will find them hut fictions, 

A bubble that always deceives. 

[Exeunt all but Fanny and Gipsy. 

Fanny. Oh! mercy, dear The gentleman is so 

bold, 'tis well if he does not bring us into trouble. 
Who knows but this may be a justice of peace? and 
see, he's following them into the garden ! 

Gipsy. Well, 'tis all your seeking, Fan. 

Fanny. We shall have warrants to take us up, I'll 
be hanged else ! We had better run away — the ser-> 
vants will come out with sticks, to lick us. [Exeunt. 

Enter Mervin and Gipsies. 

Merorn. Cursed ill fortune ! — She's gone, and, per- 
haps, I shall not have another oppoil\\xC\X^ ksA ^ wx. 

D 
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you blundering blockhead ! I won't give you a half- 
penny — Why did you not clap to the garden door 9 
when I called to you, before the young lady got In r 
The key was on the outside, which would have given 
me some time for an explanation. 

2 Gipsy. An' please your honour, I was dubus. 

Mcrvin. Dubus! plague choke yd! — However, it 
is some satisfaction that I have been able to let her set 
me, and know where 1 am— [Turning to the Gipsies, 
*vho go off.] Go, get you gone, all of you, about your 
business. [Theodosia appears in the Pavilion. 

Theod, Disappeared — fled! Oh, how unlucky this 
is! Could he not have patience to wait a mo* 
ment? 

Mervin. I know not what to resolve on. 

Theod. Hem! 

Mervin. Ill go back to the garden door. 

Theod. Mr. Mervin ! 

Mervin. What do I see ? — *Tis she— 'tis she her- 
self ! — Oh, Theodosia ! — Shall I climb the wall, and 
come up to you ? 

Theod. No ; speak softly : Sir Harry and my lady 
sit below, at the end of the walk— How much am I 
obliged to you for taking this trouble ! 

Mervin. Say but you love me. 

Theod. What proof would you have me give you? 
I know but of one : If you please, I am willing to go 
off with you. 

Mervin. Are you ? 'Would to Heaven I had 
brought a carriage. 

Theod. How did you come ? Have you not horses? 

Mervin. No; there's another misfortune! To avoid 
suspicion, I despatched my servant with them an hour 
ago : neither can we, nearer than the next town, get 
>a post-chaise. 

Theod. You say you have made a convert of the 
miller's son : return to your place of rendezvous— 
my father has been asked this moment by Lord Aim* 
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worth r who is in the garden, to take a walk with him 
down to the mill — they will go before dinner, and it 
shall be hard if I cannot contrive to be one of the 
company* 

Mervin. And what then ? 

Theod. Why, in the mean time, you may devise 
some method to carry me from hence ; and I'll take 
care you shall have an opportunity of communicating 
it to me* 

Meriin, Well — but, dear Theodosia- 



AIR. — THEODOSIA. 

Hist, hist ! I hear my mother caU~- 

Pr'ythee begone ! 

We'll meet anon : 

Catch this, and this— 

Blow me a hiss, 
In pledge qf promised truth, that's all. 
farewell!— and yet, a moment stay} 
Something beside I had to say : 

IVeU, Uis forgot $ .... 

No matter toha t 

Love grant us grace ; 

The mill's the place : 
She calls again, I must away. [Exit. 

Enter Fanny. 

Fanny. Tlease your honour, you were so kind as 
to «ay, you would remember my fellow-travellers 
for their trouble; and they think I have gotten the 
money. 

■ Mervin. Oh, herej give them this — [Gives her 
Money .1 And for you, my dear little pilot, you have 
brought me so cleverly through my business, that I 
must— — 

d 2 
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# • 

Fanny. Oh, Lord, your honour— [Me rvin kisses 
her. ] Pray don't— kiss me again. 

Mervin. Again, and again There's a thought 

conic into my head. — Theodosia will certainly have 
no objection to putting on the dress of a sister of 
mine.— -So, and so only, we might escape to-night — 
This girl, for a little money, will provide us with 
necessaries. 

Fanny, Dear gracious ! I warrant you, now, I am 
as red as my petticoat : why would you royster and 
touzle one so ? — If Ralph was to see you, he'd be as 
jealous as the vengeance ! 

Mervin. Hang Ralph ! Never mind him.— There's 
a guinea for thee. 

Fanny. What ! a golden guinea ? 

Mervin. Yes 3 and if thou art a good girl, and do 
as I desire thee, thou shalt have twenty. 

Fanny. Ay, but not all gold ? 

Mervin. As good as that is. 

Fanny. Shall I, though, if I do as you bids me ? 

Mervin. You shall. 

Fanny. Precious heart !— He's a sweet gentleman ! 
Icod, I have a great mind 

Mervin. What art thou thinking about ? 

Fanny. Thinking, your honour? Ha! ha! ha! 

Mervin. Indeed! so merry } 

Fanny. I don't know what I am thinking about, 
not I — Ha! ha! ha ! — Twenty guineas ! 

Mervin. I tell thee thou shalt have them. 

Fanny. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mervin. By Heaven, I am serious ! 

Fanny. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — Why, then, I'll do what- 
ever your honour pleases. 

Mervin. Stay here a little, to see that all keeps 
quiet : you'll find me. presently at the mill, where 
we'll talk farther. 
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AIR. 

Yes, 'tis decreed, thou maid divine. 
I must, I willy possess thee: 
Oh, what delight, within my arms to, press thee! 
To kiss and call thee mine ! 
Let me this only bliss enjoy ; 
That ne'er can waste, that ne f er can cloy : 
All other pleasures I resign. 

Why should toe dally ; 

Stand shilly-shally ? 
Let fortune smile or frown, 

Love will attend us ; 

Love will befriend us ; 
And all our wishes crown. [Exit. 

Enter Ralph. 

Fanny. What a dear, kind soul he is !— Here comes 
Ralph~~I can tell him, unless he makes me his lawful 
"wife, as he has often said he would, the devil a word 
more shall he speak to me ! 

Ralph. So, Fan, where's the gentleman ? 

Fanny. How should I know where he is ? — what 
do you ask me for ? 

Ralph. There's no harm in putting a civil question, 
be there ? Why you look as cross and ill-natured — 

Fanny. Well, mayhap I do, and mayhap I have 
wherewithal for it. 

Ralph. Why, has the gentleman offered any thing 
uncivil?— *Ecod, I'd try a bout as soon as look at 
him. 

Fanny. He offer! — no, he's a gentleman, every 
inch of him : but you are sensible, Ralph, you have 
been promising me, a great while, this, and that, 
«nd t'other y and, when all comes to all, I don't see 
but you are like the rest of them. 

D 3 
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Ralph, Why, what is it I have promised ? 

Fanny. To marry me in the church, you have, a 
hundred times. 

Ralph. Well, and mayhap I will, if you'll have 
patience. 

Fanny. Patience me no patience ; you may do it 
now if you please 

Ralph. Well, but suppose I don't please; I tell 
you, Fan, you're a fool, and want to quarrel with your 
bread and butter j I have had anger enow from fey- 
ther already, upon your account, and you want me 
to come by more — As I said, if you have patience, 
mayhap things may fall out, and mayhap not. 

Fanny. With all my heart then j and, now I know 
your mind, you may go hang yourself. 

Ralph. Ay, ay ! 

Fanny. Yes, you may ; who cares for you ? 

Ralph. Well, and who cares for you, an you go 
to that ? 

Fanny. A menial feller ! Go, mind your mill and 
your drudgery ; J don't think you worthy to wipe 
my shoes, — feller ! 

Ralph. Nay, but Fan, keep a civil tongue in your 
head — Odds flesh ! I would fain know what fly bites 
all of a sudden now. 

Fanny. Marry come up ! the best gentlemen's sons 
in the country have made me proffers ; and if one is 
a miss, be a miss to a gentleman, I say, that will 
give one fine clothes, and take one to see the show, 
and put money in one's pocket. 

Ralph. Whu — whu — [Fanny hits him a Slap."]—- 
What's that for > 

Fanny. What do you whistle for then ? Do you 
think I am a dog? 

Ralph. Never trust me, Fan, if I have not a mind 
to give yoU, with this switch in my- hand here, as 
good a lacing— 



.-^.. 
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Fanny. Touch tne, if you dare : touch me, and 111 
swear my life against you. 

Ralph* A murrain ! with her damn'd little fist as 
hard as she could draw ! 

Fanny. Well, it's good enough for you : I'm not 
necessitated to take up with the impudence of such a 
low-lived monkey as you are. — A gentleman's my 
friend, and I can have twenty guineas in my hand, 
all as good as this is. 

Ralph. Belike from this Londoner, eh ? 

Fanny. Yes, from him— so you may take your 
promise of marriage ; I don't value it that— [Sp*7*.] 
and if you speak to me, I'll slap your chpps again. 

AIR. 

I^ord, sir, you seem mighty uneasy j 

But I the refusal can bear : 
I warrant I shall not run crazy, 

. Nor die in a Jit of despair. 
If, so you suppose, you're mistaken ; 

For, sir, for to let you to know, 
I'm not such a maiden forsaken, 

But I have two strings to my bow. [Exit* 

Ralph. Indeed ! Now, I'll be judged by any soul 
living in the world, if ever there was a viler piece of 
treachery than this here ; there is no such a thing as 
a true friend upon the face of the globe, and so I have 
said a hundred times ! A couple of base, deceitful — 
after all my love and kindness shown. Well, I'll be 
revenged) see an I.ben't — Master Marvint, that's 
his name, an he do not sham it : he has come here 
and disguised unself ; whereof 'tis contrary to law so 
to do: besides I do partly know why he did it; and 
I'll fish out the whole conjuration, and go up to the 
castle, and tell every syllable ; a sha'n't carry a wench 
-from me, were he twenty times the mon he is, and 
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twenty timet to that again $ and moreover than so, 
the first time I meet un, I'll knock un dow% (hot 
'twas before my lord himself; and be may capias 
me for it afterwards an he wull. 

AIR. 

As they count me such a ninny, 
So to let them rule the roast, 
TU bet any one a guinea 

They have scored without their host. 
But if I don't show them in lieu of it, 
A trick that* s fairly worth two of it, 
Then let me pass for a fool and an ass. 

To be sure yon sly cajoler 

Thought the work as good as done, 
When he found the little stroller 

Was so easy to be won. 
But if I don't show him in lieu of it, 
A trick that's fairly worth two of it. 
Then let me pass for a fool or an ass. [Exit. 



scene in. 



A Room in the Mill; two Chairs, with a Table, and 

a Tankard of Beer. 

Enter Fairfield awe? Lord Aimworth. 

Pair. Oh the goodness, his lordship's honour — you 
are come into a littered place, my noble sir — the 
arm-chair — will it please your honour to repose you 
on this, till a better 

Lord A, Thank you, Miller, there's no occasion 
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for either, —I only want to speak a few words to 
you, and have company waiting for me without. 

Fair. Without — won't their honours favour my 
poor hovel so far 

Lord A. No, Miller, let them stay where they are. 
— I find you are about marrying your daughter— r 
I know the great regard my mother had for her ; and 
am satisfied, that nothing but her sudden death could 
have prevented her leaving her a handsome provision. 

Fair. Dear, my lord, your noble mother, you, and 
all your family, have heaped favours upon favours 
on my poor child. 

- Lord A, Whatever has been done for her she has 
fully merited— - 

Fair. Why, to be sure, my lord, she is a very good 
girl. 

Lord A. Poor old man — but those are tears of sa- 
tisfaction. — Here, Master Fairfield, to bring matters 
to a short conclusion, here is a bill of a thousand 
pounds. — Portion your daughter with what you 
think convenient of it. 

Fair. A thousand pound, my lord ! Pray excuse 
me; excuse me, worthy sir; too much has been done 
already, and we have no pretensions — *— 
. Lord A. I insist upon your taking it. — Put it up, 
and say no more. 

. Fair. Well, my lord, if it must be so : but indeed, 
indeed — »- 

; Lord A. In this I only fulfil what I am satisfied 
would please my mother. As to myself, I shall take 
upon me all the expenses of Patty's wedding, and 
have already given orders about it. 
■-■ Fair. Alas, sir, you are too good, too generous; 
but I fear we shall not be able to profit of your kind 
intentions, unless you will condescend to speak a 
little to Patty. . 

Lord A. How speak ! 
v Fair. Why, my lord* 1 thought we had pretty well 
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ordered all things concerning this marriage; but all 
on a sudden the girl has taken it into her head not to 
hare the farmer, and declares she will never marry at 
alL— But I know, my lord, she'll pay great respect to 
any thing you say; and if you'll but lay your com- 
mands on her to marry him, I'm sure she'll do it. 

Lord A. Who, I lay my commands on her ? 

Fair. Yes, pray, my lord, do; Til send her in to 
you. 

Lord A. What can be the meaning of this ? — Re- 
fuse to marry the farmer! — How, why? — My heart 
is thrown in an agitation $ while every step I take 
serves but to lead me into new perplexities. 

Fair. And I humbly beg you will tell her, you in* 
sist upon the match going forward 5 tell her you in- 
sist upon it, my lord, and speak a little angrily to 
her. [Exit. 

Enter Patty, 

Lord A. I came hither, Patty, in consequence of our 
conversation this morning, to render your change of 
state as agreeable and happy as I could : but your 
father tells me you have fallen out with the farmer : 
has any thing happened since I saw you last, to alter 
your good opinion of him ? 

Patty. No, my lord, I am in the same opinion with 
regard to the farmer, now, as I always was. 

Lord A. I thought, Patty, you loved him ; you told 
m e. 

Patty. My lord! 

Lord A. Well, no matter — It seems I have been 
mistaken in that particular— Possibly your affections 
are engaged elsewhere : let me but know the man 
that can make you happy, and I swear- 

Patty. Indeed, my lord, you take too much trouble 
upon my account 
. Lord A. Perhaps, Fatty, you love somebody so 
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much beneath you, yon are ashamed to own it ; but 
your esteem confers a value wheresoever it is placed. 

Patty. Pray, pray, my lord, talk not to me in this 
style : consider me as one destined by birth and for- 
tune to the meanest condition and offices, who has 
unhappily been apt to imbibe sentiments contrary to 
them ! Let me conquer a heart where pride and 
vanity have usurped an improper rule $ and learn 
to know myself, of whom I have been too long igno- 
rant. 

Lord J. Perhaps, Patty, you love some one so 
much above you, you are afraid to own it— If so, be 
his rank what it will, he is to be envied : for the love 
of a woman of virtue, beauty, and sentiment, does 
honour to a monarch. — What means that downcast 
look, those tears, those blushes ? Dare you not con- 
fide in tne ? — Do you think, Patty, you have a friend 
in the world would sympathize with you more sin- 
cerely than I ? 

Patty. What shall I answer ?— My lord, you have 
ever treated me with a kindness, a generosity, of 
which none but minds like yours are capable : you 
have been my instructor, my adviser, my protector: 
but, my lord, you have been too good : when our su- 
periors forget the distance between us, we are some- 
times led to forget it too : had you been less conde* 
scending, perhaps I had been happier. 

Lord A. And have I, Patty, have I made you un- 
happy — I, who would sacrifice my own felicity, to 
secure yours } 

Patty. I beg, my lord, you will suffer me to be gone : 
only believe me sensible of all your favours, though 
unworthy of the smallest* 

Lord A. How unworthy ? — You merit every thing ; 
my respect, my esteem, my friendship, and my love ! 
Yes, I repeat, I avow it : your beauty, your modesty> 
your understanding, have made a conquest of my heart. 
— -But wfcat a world do we live in ! that, while I own 
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this ; while I own a passion for you, founded on the 
jus test, the noblest basis, I must at the same time 
confess the fear of that world, its taunts, its re- 
proaches 

•• Patty. Ah! sir, think better of the creature you 
have raised, than to suppose I ever entertained a hope 
tending to your dishonour : — I am unfortunate, my' 
lord, but not criminal. 



AIR. 

Cease, oh cease to overwhelm me f 

With excess of bounty rare ; 
What am I? What have I? tell me, 

To deserve your meanest care t 
* Gainst our fate in vain 's resistance, 

Let me then no grief disclose; 
But, resigned at humble distance, 

Offer vonosjbr your repose. {Exit* 

Enter Sir Harry Sycamore, Theodosia, and 

Giles. 

Sir Harry. No justice of peace, no bailiffs, no head- 
borough ! 

Lord A. What's the matter, Sir Harry ? 

Sir Harry. The matter, my lord — While I was ex- 
amining the construction of the mill without, (for I 
have some small not ion'of mechanics,) Miss Sycamore 
had like to have been run away with by a gipsy man. 

Theod. Dear papa, how can you talk so ? Did not. I 
tell you it was at my own desire the poor fellow went 
to show me the canal ? 

Sir Harry. Hold your tongue, miss. I don't know 

any business you had to let him come near you at all : 

we have stayed so long too; your mamma gave; us 

but half an hour, and she* VI \» ingYtoaad out of her 
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wits — she'll think some accident has happened to 
me. 
. Lard A. I'll wait upon you when you please. 

Sir Harry. Oh! but, my lord, here's a poor fellow \ 
it seems his mistress has conceived seme disgust agai n st 
him ; pray has her father spoke to you to interpose 
your authority in his behalf? 

Giles. If his lordship's honour would be so kind, I 
would acknowledge the favour as far as .in me lay. 

Sir Harry. Let me speak — £ Takes Lord Aim- 
worth fl«tfef]— a word or two in your lordship's ear". 

Theod. Well, I do like this gipsy scheme prodi- 
giously, if we can but put it into execution as hap- 
pily as we have contrived it 

Enter Patty. 

So, my dear Patty, you see I am come to return your 
visit very soon ; but this is only a call en passant-*- 
will you be at home after dinner ? 

Patty. Certainly, madam, whenever you conde- 
scend to honour me so far : but it is what I cannot 
expect. 

Theod. Oh fie, why not 

Giles. Your servant, Miss Patty. 

Tatty. Farmer, your servant. 

Sir narry. Here, you goodman delver, I have done 
your business ; my lord has spoke, and your fortune's 
made: a thousand pounds at present, and better things 
to come 5 his lordship says he will be your friend. 

Giles. 1 do hope then Miss Pat will make all up. 

Sir Harry. Miss Pat make up ! stand out of the* 
way; I'll make it up. 

The quarrels of lovers^ odds me! theyWe a jest } 
Come hither, ye blockhead, come hither : 
Sg now let us leave them together. 

E 
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Lord A. Farewell, then ! 

Patty. ^__— . For ever I 

Giles. — — — — ___ / wto and protest, 

*Twas kind of his honour, 

To gain thus upon her ; 

We re so much beholden, it can % t be exprest. 
Theod. If ee l something here, 

* Twist hoping and fear : 

Haste, haste, friendly night, 

To shelter our flight 
Lord A. ) A thousand distractions are rending my 
Patty. ) breast. 

Patty. Oh, mercy. 
Giles. ■ Oh dear I 

Sir Harry. Why, miss, will you mind when you 9 re spoke 

to, or not? 

Must Island in waiting, 

While you're here a prating f 
Lord A ^ 
Theo. *\ Ma y ™' r y /duty fdl to your lot! 

Giles. She courtesies !—hook there, 

What a shape, what an air ! 

How happy ! how wretched! how tired am l! 
All. Your lordship 9 s obedient; your servant; 

good b*ye. [Exeunt. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 



The 'Portico to Lobd Aimwobth's House. 



Enter Lord Aimworth, Sir Harry and Lady 

Sycamore. 

Lady S. A wretch ! a vile, inconsiderate wretch ! 
coming of such a race as mine, and having an ex- 
ample like me before her ! 

Lord A, I beg, madam, you will not disquiet your- 
self : you are told here, that a gentleman lately ar- 
rived from London has been about the place to-day ; 
that he lias disguised himself like a gipsy, came hi* 
ther, and had some conversation with your daughter : 
you are even told, that there is a design formed for 
their going off together ; but possibly there may be 
some mistake in all this. 

Sir Harry. Ay, but, my lord, the lad tells us the 
gentleman's name : we have seen the gipsies ; and 
we know she has had a hankering 

l*ady S. Sir Harry, my dear, why will you put in 
your word, when you hear others speaking ? — I pro- 
test, my lord, I'm in such confusion, I know not 
what to say : I can hardly support myself 

Lord A. This gentleman, it seems, is at a little inn 
at the bottom of the hill. 

Sir Harry. I wish it was possible to have a file of 
musqueteers, my lord ; I could head them myself, 
being in the militia} and we could go and seize him 
directly. 

e 2 
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Lord A. Softly, my dear sir ; let u» proceed with 
a little less violence in this matter, I beseech yon. 
We should first see the young lady*- Where is Miss 
Sycamore, madam? 

Lady S. Really, my lord, I don't know \ I saw 
her go into the garden about a quarter of an hour 
ago, from our chamber window. 

Sir Harry. Into the garden ! perhaps she has got 
an inkling of our being informed of $bis affair; and 
is gone to throw herself into the pond. Despair, 
my lord, makes girls do terrible things. 'Twas but 
thje Wednesday before we left London, that I saw, 
taken out of Rosamond's Pond, in St. James's Park, 
as likely a young woman as ever you would desire 
to set your eyes on, in a new callimancoe petticoat, 
and a pair of silver buckles in her shoes. 

Lord A. I hope there is no danger of any such 
fatal accident happening at present ; but you will 
oblige me,. Sir Harry ? 

Sir Harry. Surely, my lord-— ~ 

Lord A. Will you commit the whole direction of 
this affair to my prudence ? 

Sir Harry. My dear, you hear what his lordship 
says? 

Lady S. Indeed, my lord, I am so much ashamed, 
I don't know what to answer; the fault of my 
daughter -■ 

Lord A. Don't mention it, madam ; the fault has 
been mine, who have been innocently the occasion 
of a young lady's transgressing a point of duty and 
decorum, which, otherwise, she would never have 
violated. But if you and Sir Harry will walk in and 
repose yourselves, I hope to settle every thing to the 
general satisfaction. 

Lady S. Come in, Sir Harry. [Exit. 

Lord A. I am sure, my good friend, had I known 
that I was doing a violence to Miss Sycamore's in- 
clinations, in the happiness 1 propose to myself — — 
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Sir Harry. My lord, 'tis all a case— My grand- 
father, by the mother's side, was a very sensible 
man — he was elected knight of the shire in five 
successive parliaments j and died high sheriff of his 
county — a man of fine parts, fine talents, and one 
of the most curiousest dockers of horses in all Eng- 
land (but that he did only now and then for his 
amusement) — And he used to say, my lord, that the 
female sex were good for nothing but to bring forth 
children, and breed disturbance. 

Lord A. The ladies were very little obliged to 
your ancestor, Sir Harry : but, for my part, I have 
a more favourable opinion—- 

Sir Harry. You are in the wrong, my lord : with 
submission, you are really in the wrong* 



AIR. 

To speak my mind qfwomenkind, 

In one toord 'tis this; 
By nature they're design d 9 

To say and do amiss. 

Be they maids, be they tmves, 
Alike they plague our lives ; 
Wanton, headstrong, cunning, vain; 
Born to cheat, and give men pain. 

m 

Their study, day and night, 

Is mischief, their delight : 

And if toe should prevent, 

At one door, their intent, 

They quickly turn about , 

And find another out. [Exit, 



e3 
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Enter Fairfield. 

Lord A. How now, Master Fairfield ! what brings 
you here } 

Fair. I am come, my lord, to thank you for your 
bounty to me and my daughter this morning, and 
most humbly to entreat your lordship to receive it 
at ouf hands again. 

Lord A. Ay — why, what's the matter ? 

Fair. I don't know, my lord : it seems your gene- 
rosity to my poor girl has been noised about the 
neighbourhood ; and some evil-minded people have 
put it into the young man's head, that was to marry 
her, that you would never have made her a present 
so much above her deserts and expectations, if it had 
not been upon some naughty account: now, my lord, 
I am a poor man, 'tis true, and a mean one, but I 
and my father, and my father's father, have lived 
tenants upon your lordship's estate, where we have 
always been known for honest men ; and it shall 
never be said that Fairfield, the miller, became rich, 
in his old days, by the wages of his child's shame. 

Lord A. What, then, Master Fairfield, do you be- 
lieve 

Fair. No> my lord, no ; Heaven forbid ! but when 
I consider the sum, it is too much for us : it is indeed, 
my lord, and enough to make bad folks talk. 

Lord A. The farmer then refuses to marry Patty, 
notwithstanding their late reconciliation ? 

Fair. Yes, my lord, he does indeed; and has 
made a wicked noise, and used us in a very base 
manner. 

Lord A. Well, master Fairfield, I will not press on 
you a donation, the rejection of which does you so 
much credit ; you may take my word, however, that 
your fears upon this occasion are entirely groundless : 
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but this is not enough ; as I have been the means of 
losing your daughter one husband, it is but just 1 
should get her another ; and, since the farmer is so 
scrupulous, there is a young man in the house here, 
whom I have some influence over, and I dare say he 
will be less squeamish. 

Fair. To be sure, my lord, you have, in all honest 
ways, aright to dispose of me and mine, as you think 
proper. 

Lord A. Go then immediately, and bring Patty 
hither ; I shall not he easy till I have given you en- 
tire satisfaction. But, stay and take a letter, which 
I am stepping into my study to write : 111 order a 
chaise to be got ready, that you may go backward 
and forward with greater expedition. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 



Near the Mill. 



Enter Fanny, following Ralph, 

Fanny. Ralph! Rajph! 

Ralph* What do you want with me, eh ? 

Fanny. Lord, I never knowed such a man as you 
are since I corned into the world ; a body can't speak 
to you, but you fall straightways into a passion : I fol- 
lowed you Up from the house, only you run so there 
was no such a thing as overtaking you, and I have 
been waiting there at the back-door ever so long. 

Ralph. Well, and now you may go and wait at the 
fore-door, if you like it : but I forewarn you and your 
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gang not to keep lurking about our mill any longer t 
for if you do, I'll send the constable after you, and 
have you every mother's skin clapped into the county 
gaol : you are such a pack of thieves, one can't hang 
so much as a rag to dry for you : it was but the other 
day that a couple of them came into our kitchen to 
beg a handful of dirty flour, to make them cakes, and 
before the wench could turn about, they had whipped 
off three brass candlesticks and a pot-lid. 

Fanny. Well, sure it was not I ! 

Ralph. Then you know that old rascal, that you 
call father ; the last time I catched him laying snares 
for the hares, I told him I'd inform the gamekeeper, 
and I'll expose all— • 

Fanny. Ah, dear Ralph, don't be angry with me. 

Ralph* Yes, I will be angry with you— what do 
you come nigh me for ?— You shaVt touch me— 
There's the skirt of my coat, and if you do but lay a 
finger on it, my lord's bailiff is here in the court, and 
I'll call him and give you to him. 

Fanny. If you'll forgive me, I'll go down on my 
knees. 

Ralph. I tell you I won't. — No, no, follow your 
gentleman ; or go live upon your old fare, crows and 
pole-cats, and sheep that die of the rot ; pick the dead 
fowl off the dunghills, and squench your thirst at 
the next ditch, 'tis the fittest liquor to wash down 
such dainties — skulking about from barn to barn, and 
lying upon wet straw, on commons, and in green 
lanes — go, and be whipped from parish to parish, as 
you used to be. 

Fanny. How can you talk so unkind ? 
. Ralph. And see whether you will get what will 
keep you as I did, by telling of fortunes, and coming 
with pillows under your apron, among the young 
farmers' wives, to make believe you are breeding, 
with " The Lord Almighty bless you, sweet mistress, 
you cannot tell how soon it ui«y >oe iwxi <ywtw ^as^T* 
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You know I am acquainted with all your tricks — and 
how you turn up the whites of your eyes, pretending 
you were struck blind by thunder and lightning. 

Fanny. Pray, don't be angry, Ralph. 

Ralph. Yes, but I will though j spread your cob* 
webs to catch flies ; I am an old wasp, and don't value 
them a button. 



AIR. 

When you meet a tender creature, 
Neat in limb, and fair in feature, 
Full of kindness and good nature, 

Prove again as kind to she; 
Happy mortal ! to possess her, 
In your bosom, inarm, to press her y 
Morning, noon, and night caress her, 

And be fond as fond can be. 

But if one you meet that's frovoard, 
Saucy, jilting, and untoward, 
Should you act the whining coward, 

*Tis to mend her neer the whit. , 
Nothings tough enough to bind her ; 
Then agog, when once you find her 9 
Let her go, and never mind her ; 

Heart alive, you're fairly quit. [Exit* 

Fanny. I wish I had a draught of water. I don't 
know what's come over me ; 1 have no more strength 
than a babe ; a straw would fling me down. — He has 
a heart as hard as any parish officer ; I don't doubt 
now but he would stand by and see me whipped him- 
self; and we shall all be whipped, and all through my 
means— -The devil run away with the gentleman, 
and his twenty guineas too, for leading me astray : if 
I had known Ralph would have taken \X. wA ^wk& 
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have hanged myself before I would have said a word 
*— but I thought he had no more gall than a pigeon. 

air. 

0, what a simpleton was J, 

To make my bed at such a rate! 

Now lay thee down, vain fool, and cry, 
Thy true-love seeks another mate. 

No tears, alack / 

Will call him back, 
No tender words his heart allure ; 

I could bite 

My tongue through spite- 
Some plague bewitch' d me, that 's for sure. 

[Exit. 



SCENE III. 



A Room in the Miller 9 s House. 



Enter Gil^s, followed by Patty, and Theodosia. 

Giles. Why, what the plague's the matter with 
you ? — What do you scold at me for ? I am sure I did 
not say an uncivil word, as 1 know of $ I'll be judged 
by the young lady if I did. 

Patty. *Tis very well, Farmer ; all I desire is, that 
you will leave the house : you see my father is not 
at home at present ; when he is, if you have any thing 
to say, you know where to come. 

Giles. Enough said, I don't want to stay in the 
house, not I ; and 1 don't much care if I had never 
come into it. 
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Theod. For shame* Farmer! down on your knees, 
and beg Miss Fairfield's pardon, for the outrage you 
have been guilty of. 

Giles. Beg pardon, Miss, for what ? — Icod, that's 
well enough : why, I am my own master, ben*t I ? — 
If I have no mind to marry, there's no harm in that, 
I hope.— Tis only changing hands. This morning she 
would not have me, and now I won't have she* 

Patty. Have you !— -Heavens and earth ! do you 
think, then, 'tis the missing of you that gives me con- 
cern ? — No, I would prefer a state of beggary a thou- 
sand times beyond any thing I could enjoy with you : 
and, be assured, if ever I was seemingly consenting to 
such a sacrifice, nothing should have compelled me 
to it, but the cruelty of my situation. 

Giles. Oh, as for that, 1 believes you ; but, you 
see, the gudgeon will not bite, as I told you a bit 
agone, you know : we farmers never love to reap 
what we don't sow. 

Patty. You brutish fellow ! how dare you talk— - 

Giles. So, now she is in her tantrums again, and all 
for no manner of yearthly thing. 

Patty, But, be assured, my lord will punish you 
severely, for daring to make free with his name. 

Giles. Who made free with it? did I ever mention 
my lord ? 'Tis a cursed lie ! 

Theod. Bless me, Farmer ! 

Giles. Why, it is miss, and I'll make her prove her 
words — Then what does she mean by being punished ? 
I am not afraid of nobody, nor beholden to nobody, 
that I know of; while I pays my rent, my money, I 
believe, is as good as another's : egad, if it goes there, 
I think there be those deserve to be punished more 
than I. 

Patty. Was ever unfortunate creature pursued as 
I am, by distresses and vexations 2 [Exit. 
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Theod. My dear Patty— See, Fanner, you have 
thrown her into tears— Pray, be comforted. 

Giles, Let her go out of 'em then. {Exit. 

Enter Mervin. 

-Theod. You are a pretty gentleman, are not you, 
to suffer a lady to be at rendezvous before you? 

Mervin. Difficulties, my dear, and danger s 
None of the company had two suits of apparel ; so 
I was obliged to purchase a rag of one, and a tatter 
from another, at the expense of ten times the sum 
they would fetch at the paper mill. 

Theod. Well, where are they ? 

Mervin. Here, in this bundle — and though I say it, 
a very decent habiliment, if you have, art enough to 
stick the parts together : — I've been watching till the 
coast was clear, to bring them to you. 

Theod. Let me see — 111 slip into this closet and 
equip myself — All here is in such confusion, there 
will be no notice taken. 

Mervin. Do so ; Til take care nobody shall inter- 
rupt you in the progress of your metamorphosis.— • 
[She goes inJ] — and, if you are not tedious, we may 
walk off without being interrupted by any one. 

Theod. [Within.'] Ha! ha! ha! — what a concourse 
of atoms are here ! though, as I live, they are a great 
deal better than I expected. 

Mervin. Well, pray make haste, and don't imagine 
yourself at your toilet now, where mode prescribes 
two hours, for what reason would scarce allow three 
minutes. 

Theod. [Within^ Have patience $ the outward gar- 
ment is on already ; and, I'll assure you, a very good 
stuff, only a little the worse for the mending. 

Mervin. Imagine it embroidery, and consider it 
your wedding-suit. — Come, how far are you got } 
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Tkeod. [Within.] Stay, yon don't consider, there's 
some contrivance necessary. — Here goes the apron, 
flounced and furbelowed, with a witness ! — Alas, alas, 
it has no strings ! what shall I do 1 Come, no matter, 
a couple of pins will serve — And now the. cap— oh, 
mercy ! here's a hole in the crown of it large enough 
to thrust my head through. 

Mervin. That you'll hide with your straw hat; or, 
if you should not What, not ready yet ? 

Theod. Only one minute more — Yes, now the 
work's accomplished. [Entersjrom the Closet. 

AIR. 

tVho 9 U buy good lucky who'll buy, who'll buy 
The gipsy's favours f Here am II 

Through the village, through the town, 
What charming sav'ry scraps we'll earn! 

Clean straw shaube our beds of down, 
And our withdrawing room, a barn. 

Young and old, and grave and gay 9 

The miser and the prodigal ; 
Cit, courtier, bumpkin,, come away; 
I warrant, we'll content you all. * 

Mervin. Plague, here's somebody coming! 

Enter Fairfield awe? Giles. 

- Faif. As to the past, Farmer, 'tis past -, I bear no 
malice for any thing thou hast said. 

- Giles. Why, Master Fairfield, you do know I had 
a great regard for Miss Patty ; but when I came to 
consider all in all, I finds as how it is not advisable 
%o change my condition yet awhile. 

Fair. Friend Giles, thou art in the right ; marriage 
is a serious point, and can't be considered too warily. 
—Ha ! who have we here* — ShalM uwwVs^ ^ 



( 
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house dear of these vermin ?— Look to the goods 
there, and give me a horsewhip—by the Lord Harry, 
I'll make an example !— Come here, Lady Light- 
fingers, let me see what thou hast stolen ! 

Mervin. Hold, miller ! hold ! 

Fair. Oh, gracious goodness ! sure, I know this face 
—Miss— young Madam Sycamore— —Mercy heart, 
here's a disguise ! 

Theod. Discovered! 

Mervin. Miller! let me speak to you! 

Theod. What ill fortune is this ? 

Giles. Ill fortune— Miss ! I think there be no- 
thing but crosses and misfortunes of one kind or 
other. [Exit. 

Fair. Money to me, sir ! — not for the world ! you 
want no friends but what you have already — Lack-a 
day, lack-a day, see how luckily I came in ! I believe 
you are the gentleman to whom I am charged to give 
this, on the part of my Lord Aimworth — Bless you, 
dear sir, go up to his honour with my young lady — 
There is a chaise waiting at the door, to carry you — 
I and my daughter will take another way. [Exit. 

Marvin* Pr'ythee read this letter, and tell me what 
you think of it. . 

Theod. Heavens ! 'tis a letter from Lord Aimworth ! 
we are betrayed ! 

Mervin. By what means I know not. 

Theod. I am so frightened and flurried, that I have 
scarce strength enough to read it. 

Mervin. Well, what do you think of it ) — shall we 
go to the castle ? 

Theod. By all means — and in this very trim ; to 
show what we are capable of doing, if my father and 
mother had not come to reason. — But, perhaps, the 
difficulties being removed, may lessen your penchant; 
you men are such unaccountable mortals ! — Do you 
fore me well enough to marry me, without making a 
frolic of it} 
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Mervin. Do I love you ? 
Theod. Ay, and to what degree 
Mervin. Why do you ask me ? 

AIR, 

Who, upon the oozy beach, 

Can count the numerous sands that lie f 
Or, distinctly, reckon each 

Transparent orb that studs the sky f 

As their multitude betray, 

And frustrate all attempts to tell; 

So 'tis impossible to say 

Hoto much I love, I love so tvell. 

Theod. But hark you, Mervin, will you take after 
my father, and be a very husband now ? — Or don't 
you think I shall take after my mother, and be a 
commanding wife ? 

Mervin. Oh, I'll trust you. 

Theod, But you may pay for your confidence. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Giles. 

Giles. Master Fairfield and Miss Patty, it seems, 
are gone to the castle too ; where, by what I larns 
from Ralph in the mill, my lord has promised to get 
her a husband among the servants. Now, set in case 
the wind sits in that corner, 1 have been thinking with 
myself who the plague it can be : there are no un- 
married men in the family that I do know of, except- 
ing little Bob, the postillion ; and Master Jonathan, 
the butler ; and he's a matter of sixty or seventy 
years old. 1 '11 be shot if it beant little Bob !— Icod, 
1*11 take the way to the castle, as well as the rest; for 
I'd fain see how the nail do drive. It is well I had 
wit enough to discern things, and a fxtetAVa *&t\s&. 

f2 
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with, or else she would have fallen to my lot, — But I 
have got a surfeit' of going a courting, and burn me, 
if I won't live a bachelor ! for, when all comes to -all, 
I see nothing but ill blood and quarrels among folk 
when they are married. 

Then hey for a frolicsome life I 

J* II ramble inhere pleasures are rift: 

Strike up with the Jree-heartea lasses, 
And never think more of a wife* 

Plague on it ! men are but asses, 
To run after noise and strife. 

Bad we been together buckled. 

9 Twould have proved a fine affair : 
JDogs would have bark'd at the cuckold. 

And boys, pointing, cried—" Look there." 

£Exit. 



SCENE IV. 



A grand Apartment in Lord Aim worth's House, 
opening to a View of the Garden. 

Enter Lord Aimworth, Fairfield, Patty, and 

Ralph. 

Lord A. Thus, Master Fairfield, I hope I have 
fully satisfied you, with regard to the falsity of the 
imputation thrown upon your daughter and me 

Fair* My lord, I am very well content ; pray do 
not give yourself the trouble of saying any more. 

Jtalpk. No, my lord, you need not say any more. 
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Fair. Hold your tongue, sirrah ! 

Lord A. lam sorry, Patty, you have had this mor- 
tification. 

Patty. lam sorry, my lord, you have been troubled 
about it; but really it was against my consent. 

Fain Well, come, children, we will not take up 
his honour's time any longer: let us be going towards 
home-— Heaven prosper your lordship ! the prayers 
of me and my family shall always attend you. 

Lord A. Miller, come back — Patty, stay. 

Fair. Has your lordship any thing farther to com- 
mand us ? 

Lord A. Why, yes, Master Fairfield, I have a word 
or two still to say to you— In short, though you are 
satisfied in this affair, I am not ; and you seem to 
forget the promise I made you, that, since I had been 
the means of losing your daughter one husband, I 
would find her another. 

Fair. Your honour is to do as you please. 

Lord A. What say you, Patty? will you accept of 
a husband of my choosing ) 

Patty* My lord, 1 have no determination ; you are 
the best judge how I ought to act: whatever you 
command, 1 shall obey. 

Lord A. Then, Patty, there is but one person I 
can offer you — and I wish, for your sake, he was 
more deserving — Take me— 

Patty. Sir! 

Lord A. From this moment our interests are one, 
as our hearts; and no earthly power shall ever divide 
us. 

Fair. Oh the gracious ! Patty — my lord — Did I 
hear right ?— You, sir ! you marry a child of mine ! 

Lord A. Yes, my honest old man ; in me you be- 
hold the husband designed for your daughter: and I 
am happy that, by standing in the place of fortune, 
which has alone been wanting to her, I shall be able 

?3 
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to set her merit in a light where 'its lustre will be 
rendered conspicuous. 

Fair. But., good, noble sir, pray consider ; don't go 
to put upon a silly old man : my daughter is unwor- 
thy Patty, child, why don't you speak J 

Patty. What can I say, father ? what answer to 
such unlooked for, such unmerited, such unbounded 
generosity ? 

Ralph. Down on your knees, and fall a crying. 

Patty. Yes, sir, as my father says, consider — your 
noble friends, your relations — It must not, cannot 
be. 

Lord A. It must, and shall — Friends ! relations! — 
from henceforth I have none that will not acknowr 
ledge you : and I am sure, when they become ac- 
quainted with your perfections, those, whose suffrage 
1 most esteem, will rather admire the justice of my 
choice, than wonder at its singularity. 



AIR. 

Lord A. My life, my joy 9 my blessing ! 
In thee each grace possessing, 
All must my choice approve : 
Patty. To you my all is owing ; 

Oh ! take a'heart overflowing 
With gratitude and love. 
Lord A. Thus infolding, 

Thus beholding, 
Poth. One to my soul so dear : 

Can there be pleasure greater f 
Can there be bliss completer f 
9 Tis too much to bear! 
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Enter Sir Harry) Lady Sycamore, Theodosia, 

and Mervin. 

Sir Harry. Well, we have followed your lordship's 
counsel, and made the best of a bad market— So, my 
lord, please to know our son-in-law, that is to be. 

Lord A. You do me a great deal of honour — I 
wish you joy, sir, with all my heart. — And now, Sir 
Harry, give me. leave to introduce to you a new re- 
lation of mine — This, sir, is shortly to be my wife. 

Sir Harry. My lord ! 

Lady S. Your lordship's wife ! 

Lord A. Yes, madam. 

Lady S. And why so, my lord ? 

Lord A. Why, 'faith, ma'am, because I can't live 
happy without her — And I think she has too many 
amiable, too many estimable qualities, to meet with 
a worse fate. 

Sir Harry. Well, but you are a peer of the realm; 
you will have all the fleerers 

Lord A. I know very well the ridicule that may be 
thrown on a lord's marrying a miller's daughter ; and 
I own, with blushes, it has for some time had too 
great weight with me : but we should marry to please 
ourselves, not other people $ and, on mature consider- 
ation, 1 can see no reproach justly merited, by raising 
a deserving woman to a station sheis capable of adorn* 
ing, let her birth be what it will. 

Sir Harry. Why, 'tis very true, my lord.— I once 
knew a gentleman that married his cook-maid : he 
was a relation of my own — You remember fat Mar- 
gery, my lady ? She was a very good sort of a wo- 
man, indeed she was, and made the best suet dum- 
plings I ever tasted. 

Lady S. Will you never learn, Sir Harry, to guard 

your expressions ? Well, but give me leave, my 

lord, to say a word to you — There are other ill co^* 
8equences c attending such an a\\\axi<c&. 
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Lord A. One of them, I suppose is, that I, a peer, 
should be obliged to call this good old miller, father- 
in-law. But where's the shame in that ? He is as good 
as any lord, in being a man ; and if we dare suppose 
a lord that is not an honest man, he is, in my opinion, 
the more respectable character. Come, Master Fair- 
field, give me your hand $ from henceforth you have 
done with working; we will pull down your mill, and 
build you a house in the place of it ; and the money 
I intended for the portion of your daughter, shall 
now be laid out in the purchase of a commission for 
your son. 

Ralph. What, my lord, will you make me a cap- 
tain ? 

Lord A. Ay, a colonel, if you deserve it. 

Ralph. Then I'll keep Fan. 

Enter Gilei. 

Giles. Ods bobs, where am I running ?— I beg par- 
don for my audacity. 

Ralph. Hip, farmer ! come back, mon, come back 
—Sure my lord's going to marry sister himself 5 fey- 
ther's to have a fine house, and I'm to be a captain. 

Lord A. Ho, Master Giles, pray walk in : here is 
a lady, who, I dare say, will be glad to see you, and 
give orders that you shall always be made welcome. 

Ralph. Yes, Farmer, you'll always be welcome in 
the kitchen. 

Lord A. What, have you nothing to say to your 
old acquaintance ?— — Come, pray let the farmer sa- 
lute you Nay, a kiss, I insist upon it. 

Sir Harry. Ha! ha! ha! — hem! 

Lady S. Sir Harry, I am ready to sink at the 
monstrousness of your behaviour ! 

Lord A. Fie, Master Giles, don't look so sheepish ; 
you andl were rivals^ but not less friends at present. 
You have acted in this affair \\kfc wi\voii^\.¥i\\^Ush- 
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man, who scorned even the shadow of dishonour, and 
thou shalt sit rent-free for a twelvemonth. 

Sir Harry. Come, shaVt we' all salute ?— With 
your leave, my lord, I'll — ~- 

LadyS. Sir Harry! 

A IB. 

Lord A. Yield who tioiU to forms a martyr, 

While, unawed by idle shame, 
"Pride for happiness I barter, 

Heedless of the million* s blame. 
Thus with love my arms I quarter ; 

Women graced in nature's frame, 
Every privilege, by charter, 

Have a right from man to claim. 

TheocL Eased of doubts and fears presaging, 

What new joys within me rise ! 
While mamma, her frowns assuaging. 

Dares no longer tyrannize. 
So long storms and tempests raging, 

When the blustering fury dies, 
Ah ! how lovely, how engaging, 

Prospects fair ', and cloudless skies / 

Sir Harry. Dad, but this is wondrous pretty , 

Singing each a roundelay ; 
And ril mingle in the ditty, 

Though I scarce know what to say. 
There* s a daughter, brisk and witty ; 

Here's a w\fe, can wisely sway : 
Trust me, masters, 'twere a pity, 

Not to let them have their way. 

Patty. My example is a rare one ; 

But the cause may be divined: 

Women want not merit — dare one 

Hope discerning men to jffoid. 
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Oh! may each accomplish 9 d fair one, 
Bright in person, sage in mind. 

Viewing my good fortune, share one 
Full as splendid^ and as kind. 

Giles. Laugh' d at, slighted, circumvented, 

And exposed far folks to see% 
9 Tis as thof a man repented 

For his follies in a sheet. 
But my wrongs go unresented, 

Since the fates have thought them meet : 
This good company contented, 

All my wishes are complete. [Exeunt. 
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SOMETIMES INTRODUCED* 



ACT THE SECOND, 



GI&£9, 

Gadzooksl there* s such gig, and nice rig, on the lawn. 
Little Sal for a partner would Jain have me on, 

But when yours I shall be, 

How 'twiu mortify she / 

Then TU bet twenty pound, 

That the whole viltage round 
Cannot show such a couple as Patty and me* 

for you the sweetest flowers I chose, 
See here the wreath Tve wove $ 

Of this a chaplet TU compose, 
And crown you queen of love. 

Though Jemmy so supple, 

And Jenny so taper, 
Cast off the first couple, 

Because they can caper $ 
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Polly jig* it with Roger, 

Blithe Betty with Cudden : 
And Cudden' s a codger 

Worit tire of a sudden : 

Though Tim of the valley, 

So nimble token tipsy. 
Foots up to sly Sally, 

That arch tittle gipsy ; 

Though spfuce Davy Durable 

Is partner with Dolly, 
And old Gaffer Grumble 

Is link'd to young Potty; 

Yet you and Til dance for a crown or a guinea, 
'Gainst Poll, Tim, Sat, Jem 9 Bet, Bill, Cudden/, and 
Jenny. 

FANNY. 

The fields were gay, 

And sweet the hay, 
Our gang of gipsies seated 

Upon the grass, 

Both lad and lass, 
By you we all were treated. 

Young chicken, geese, 

With ducks and pease, 
And beans and bacon dainty/ 

With punch and beer, 

The best] of cheer, 
You gave us then in plenty. 
9 Twos all to cheat poor silly Pan, 

And pilfer that same jewel; 
You re sworn to me, you perjured mart, 

Though now so false and cruel. 
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Whenever we'd meet, 

With kisses sweet, 
And speeches soft you won me ; 

The hawthorn bush 

Should make you blush, 
* Twas there you first undone me. 

What signifies 

Your shams and lies ; 
Your jokes no more shaUjeer me ; 

A license bring, 

And golden ring, 
Or never more come near me. 
For you have cheated silly Fan, BsC. 

FAIRFIELD. 

Of aspect fair, and temper mild, 

My Patty though you sec, 
When yet a babe, a sweeter child 

Ne'er blest a parent's knee. 
The infant flower, for tender care, 

Coud every joy impart ; 
But now a bramble proves, to tear 

Her aged father's heart. 



ACT THE THIRD. 



FAIRFIELD. 



Ere round the huge oak, that o'er shadows my mill, 
The fond ivy had dared to entwine ; 

Ere the church was a ruin, that nods on the hiJl, 
Or a rook built her nest on the *pine •, 

G 



i 
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Coud I trace back the time, a much earlier date, 
Since my forefathers toiCd in yon field ; 

For the form I now hold, on your lordship's estate, 
Is the same that my grandfather tilt'd. 

He dying, bequeathed to his son a good name, 

Which unsullied descended to me ; 
Tor my child Vve preserved it, uncrimsond with shame, 

And it still from a spot shall be free. 



THEODOSIA. 

A thousand charms the lover sees 
In her he loves, while bolts and keys 

Keep two fond hearts asunder 5 
But soon each envious bar removed, 
His passion cools, and why he loved 

Is new his cause of wonder. 



My heart is yours, you know my mind, 

In vain to answer nay ; 
But will you be for ever kind, 

For ever and a day ? 



Your faith, if proof to female wiles, 
And beauty's sweet alluring smiles, 

You II never play the rover; 
Nor I of cold neglect accuse, 
Or in the lordly husband lose 

The fond, the tender lover. 
My heart is yours, Sf-c. 
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VRKSKfur Ralph, in the Vaudeville, after Patty, 

Captain Ralph, my lord tvill dub me, • 
Soon Til mount a huge cockade ; 

Mounseer shall powder, queue, and club me, 
'Gad, m be a roaring blade. 

If Fan shall offer once to snub me, 

When in scarlet all array 9 d, 
Or myjeyther dare to drub me, 
Frown your worst — but who*s afraid ? 



THE END. 
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EEMAKKS. 



A reader must be acquainted with O'KeefFe on the 
stage, to admire him in the closet. Yet he is enti- 
tled to more praise, in being the original author of a 
certain species of drama, made up of whim and fro- 
lic, than numberless retailers of wit and sentiment 
with whom that class of readers are charmed, who 
are not in the habit of detecting plagiarism. 

From operas, since the Beggars 9 Opera, little has 
been required by the town except music and broad 
humour. The first delights the elegant, the second 
the inelegant part of an audience ; by which means 
all parties are gratified. 

Had O'KeefFe written less, his reputation would 
have stood higher with the public ; and so would that 
of many an author besides himself: but when a man 
makes writing his only profession, industry, and pru- 
dent forecast for the morrow, will often stimulate him 
to produce, with heavy heart, that composition which 
his own judgment condemns. Yet is he compelled to 
bear the critic's censure, as one whom vanity has in- 
cited to send forth crude thoughts mtiv \as> «c&ra 
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good-will, and perfect security as to the high value 
they will have with the world. 

Let it be known Jo the world, that more than half 
the authors who come before them thus apparently 
bold, and self-approved, are perhaps sinking under 
the shame of their puerile works, and discerning in 
them more faults, from closer attention and laudable 
timidity, than the most severe of their censurers can 
point out. 

These observations might be some apology for this 
opera, if it required any. But it has pleased so well 
in representation, that its deserts as an exhibition? 
are acknowledged; and if in the reading there should 
appear something of too much intricacy in the plot, 
or of improbability in the events, the author must be 
supposed to have seen those faults himself; though 
want of time, or, most likely, greater reliance upon 
the power of music than upon his own labour, im- 
pelled him gladly to spare the one, in reverence to 
the other. 

The songs have great comic effect on the stage ; 
particularly those by some of the male characters ; 
and the mistakes which arise from the impositions of 
Spado are highly risible. 

As the reader,' to form a just judgment on " The 
Castle of Andalusia," should see it acted, so the 
auditor, to be equally just, must read it 
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CASTLE OF ANDALUSIA- 



ACT THE FIRST* 



SCENE I* 



A Cavern wtth Minding Stairs, and Recesses cut in the 
Rock ; a large Lamp hanging in the Centre ; a Ta- 
ble, Wine, Fruits, fyc* in disorder.— At the Head 
Don Cjesar; on each Side Spado, Sanguino, 
Raping, and others of the Banditti. 

AIR I. AND CHORUS? 

Don Caesar* Here toe sons of freedom dwell, 
In our friendly rock-hewn cell ; 
Pleasure's dictates to* obey, 
Nature points us out the xvay f 
Ever social, great, and free, 
• Valour guards our liberty, 

AIB. 

Don Caesar* Of severe and partial laxvs, 

Venal judges, AlguazUs, 
Dreary dungeons 9 iron jaws, 

Oar and gibbet—Whips or whcels x 
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Let's never think 
While thus we drink 
Sweet Muscadine I 
O life divine / 
Chorus.— Here we sons oj freedom dwell, &c. 

Don Casdr. Come, cavaliers* our carbines are 
loaded, our hearts are light ; charge your glasses, 
Bacchus gives the word, and a volley makes us im- 
mortal as the rosy god.— Fire ! 

Spado* Ay, captain, this is noble firing. — Oh, I 
love a volley of grape-shot — Are we to have any sky- 
light in our cave ? [Looking at Sanguino's Glass. 

Don Casar. Oh, no ! a brimmer round.*— Come, a 
good booty to us to-night. [All drink. 

Spado. Booty ! Oh, 1 love to rob a fat priest- 
Stand, says I, then I knock him down* 

Sang. My nosebleeds. [Looks at his handkerchief.] 
I wonder what colour is a coward's blood? 

Spado* Don't vou see it's red ? 

Sang. Ha! call me coward, [Rises in Jury .] sirrah? 
Captain ! cavaliers !— but this scar on my forehead 
contradicts the miscreant. 

Spado. Scar on your forehead ! — Ay, you will look 
behind you, when you run away. 

Sang. I'll stab the villain — [Draws StiUetto.]—! 
will, by Heaven. 

Don Ccesan Poh, Sanguino! you know when a 
jest offers, Spado regards neither time, place, nor 
person. 

All. [Interpbsing.] Don't hurt little Spado. 
' Spado. [Hiding behind.] No, don't hurt little Spado. 

Sang. Run away ! Armies have confessed my va- 
lour : the time has been — but no matter. [Sits. 

Don Ctesar. Come, away with reflection on the 
past, or care for the future ; the present is the gold- 
en moment of possession. — Let us enjoy it. 
dll* Ay, ay, let us enjoy iu 

l 
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Don Qatar. You know, cavaliers, when I entered 
into this noble fraternity, 1 boasted only of a little - 
courage sharpened by necessity, the result of my 
youthful follies, a father's severity, and the malice 
of a good-natured dame. 

Spado. Captain, here's a speedy walk-off to old 
women. 

All [Drink.] Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Don Ccesar. When you did me the honour to elect 
me your captain, two conditions I stipulated; — 
Though at war with the world abroad, unity and 
social mirth should preside over our little common- 
wealth at home. 

Spado. Yes, but Sanguino's for no head— he'll 
have ours a commonwealth of fists and elbows. 

Don Casar. The other, unless to preserve your 
own lives, never commit a murder. 

Spado* I murdered since th at ■■ a bishop's coach- 
horse. 

All Ha! hal ha! 

Don Casar. Hand me that red wine. 

AIR U«— DON CSSAH. 

Flew, thtiu regal purple stream, 
Tinctured by the solar beam, 
In my goblet sparkling rise 9 
Cheer my heart and glad my eyes. 

My brain ascend on fancy's tiring, 

*Noint me, tvine, a jovial king. 
While I live, r it lave my clay 9 
When Tm dead and gone axvay 9 
Let my thirsty subjects m say, 
A month he reign d, but that was May. 

[Thunder.] 
Don Ccear. Hark, how distinct we heax th&&*ufc~ 
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der through this vast body of earth and rock.— -Ra- 
pino, is Calvette above, upon his post ? 

Rap. Yes, 
• Don Casar* Spado, 'tis your business to relieve the 
centinel. 

Spado. Relieve ! what's the matter with him ? 

Don Ccesar. Come, come, no jesting with duty— 
'tis your watch. 

Spado. Let the wolves watch for me— my duty is 
to get supper ready. — [Thunder.] — Go up ! Od's fire* 
do you think I am a Salamander? — D'ye hear! 

Sang, No sport, I fear. 

Don Casar. Then call Calvette, lock down the 
trap-door, and get us some more wine from the cis- 
tern. 

Spad. Wine ! Ay, captain : and this being a night 
of peace, we'll have a dish of olives. 

Sang. No peace ! we'll up and scour the forest 
presently. But well thought on; a rich old fellow* 
one Don Scipio, has lately come to reside in the 
castle on the skirts of the forest— what say you to 
plunder there ? 

Don Ccesar. Not to-night-— I know my time — I 
have my reasons — 1 shall give command on that bu- 
siness. But where's the stranger we brought in at 
our last excursion ? 

Rap. He reposes in yonder recess. 

Spado. Ay, egad, there he lies, with a face as in- 
nocent — [Aside.] — If my fellow rooks would but fly 
off, Pd have the pigeon here within all to myself. 

Cat. [Appears at the top of the winding stairs, with 
a lantern.] A booty ! 

Sang. Good news, cavaliers ; here comes Calvette* 

Cah A booty ! 

Sang. What ! where ? 

Cal. Soft— but one man ! 

Sang. But one man ! Is he alone ? 
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Cal. Quite, 

Spado* One man, and alone-— that's odd ! 

Cal. He seems in years, but his habit, as well as 
I could distinguish, speaks him noble. [Descends. 

Don Cccsar. Then he'll fight. — My arms ! 

Spado. Oh, he'll fight— get my arms ; no, my legs 
will do for me. [Aside. 

Sang. Come, my carbine— quick ! 

Don Ccesar. To the attack of one man— paltry ! 
Only you, Calvette, Sanguino, Rapino, and Spado, 
go ; the rest prepare for our general excursion. 

Spado* Captain, don't send me ; indeed I'm too 
rash! 

Don Ccesar. Come, come, leave buffoonery, and 
to your duty. 

[Calvette and Rapino ascend; the rest go 
in at several Recesses ; Spado, the last, as- 
scends up slowly. 

Enter Don Alphonso. 

Don Alph I find myself somewhat* refreshed by 
my slumber; at such a time to fall into the hands of 
these ruffians, how unlucky ! I'm pent up here ; my 
rival Fernando, once my friend, reaches Don Scipio'b 
castle, weds my charming Victoria, and I lose her for 
ever; but if I could secure an interview, love should 
plead my cause. 

AIR III. — PON ALPHONSO* 

The hardy sailor braves the ocean, 

Fearless of the roaring wind ; 
Yet his heart, toith soft emotion, 

Jhrobs to leave his love behind. 
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To dread of foreign foes a stranger* 
Though the youth can dauntless roam. 

Alarming fears paint every danger 
In a rival, left at home* 

Spado returns down the Stairs* 

Spado, [Aside.] Now for some talk with our pri- 
soner here— Stay, are they all out of ear-shot? How 
the poor bird sings in its cage ! I know more of his 
affairs than he thinks of, by overhearing his conver- 
sation at the inn at Lorca. 

Don Alph* How shall I escape from these rascals ? 
On, here is one of the gentlemen. Pray, sir, may I 
take the liberty— 

Spado. No liberty for you. — Yet upon certain con- 
ditions, indeed— -give me your hand. 

Don Alph. [Aside.] Impudent seoundrel i 

Spado. Signor, I wish to serve you — and serve you 
I will; but I must know the channel, before I make 
for the coast ; therefore, to examine you with the 
pious severity of an holy inquisitor, who the devil 
are you? 

Don Alph. A pious adjuration truly ! — [Aside.]— 
Sir, my name is Alphonso, and I am son of a banker 
at Madrid. 

Spado. Banker! Oh I I thought he sung like a 
young goldfinch. 

Don Alph. Perhaps, by trusting this fellow, I may 
make my escape. [Aside. 

Spado. I'll convince him I know his secrets, and 
then I hold his purse-strings. [Aside* 

Don Alph. You won't betray me ? 

Spado. Honour among thieves. 

Don Alph. Then you must know, when your gang 
attacked me yesterday evening— 

Spado. You were posting full gallop to Don Sci* 
pio's castle, on the confines of the forest here. 
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Dob ^4/pA. Hey !j then perhaps you know my pas* 
mon for— 

Spado. Donna Victoria, his daughter. 

Don Alph. Then you know that she's contracted— 

Spado* To your friend Don Fernando de Zelva, 
who is now on his journey to the castle, and, to the 
destruction of your hopes, weds the lady on his ar- 
rival. 

Don Alph. True, while I am pent up in this cursed 
cavern; but how you got my story, I 

Spado. No matter I I could let you out of this 
cursed cavern. 

Don Alph And will you ? 

Spado. Ah, our trap-door above requires a golden 
key.^ 

Don Alph. Your comrades have not left me a pi- 
astre. 

Spado. Will you give me an order on your father's . 
bonk for fifty pieces, and I'll let you out I 

Don Alph You shall have it. 

Spado. A bargain. I'll secure your escape. 

Enter Don Cjesar, behind. 

Don Ccesar. How's this I 

Spado. Zounds, the captain Ramirez! [Aside.'] — 
Aye, you dog, I'll secure you from an escape ! Do 
you think I'd set you at liberty without the captain's 
orders ? Betray my trust for a bribe! What the devil 
do you take me for ? [In a seeming rage.] Oh, cap- 
tain* I didn't see you. 

Don Casar. What's the matter i 

Spado. Nothing, only our prisoner here was mis- 
taken in his man— that's all. Let you escape, in- 
deed. % 

Don Alph. Here's a rascal ! 

Spado. Rascal! D'ye hear him? He has been 
abusing me this half hour, because I would not con- 
rejr him out without your kmwYe&g^ Ota^V^fc. *&« 
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fers he did make me! but my integrity is proof 
against Gallions, Escurials, Perus, and Mexicos. 

Don Casar. Begone instantly to your comrades. 
[Spado ascends.] Signor, no occasion to tamper with 
my companions ; you shall owe your liberty to none 
but me. I'll convey you to the cottage of the vines, 
belonging to the peasant Philippo, not far from Don 
Scipias castle ; there you may rest in safety to-ni^ht, 
and — 

Don Alplu Ah, captain ! no rest for me. 

Don Ccesar. Look ye, signor, I am a ruffian, per- 
haps worse, but venture to trust me. — A picklock 
may be used to get to a treasure — don't wish to know 
more of me than I now chuse to tell you; but, if 
your mistress loves you as well as you seem to love 
her, to-morrow night she's yours. 

Don Alph. My good friend ! 

Don Casar. Now for Philippo — I don't suppose 
you wish to see any of our work above — ha ! ha! ha 3 
—Well; well, I was once a lover, but now — 

AIR IV.— J) ON CjESAR. 

On by the spur of valour goaded, 
Pistols primed and carbines loaded. 
Courage strikes on hearts of steel; 
While each spark, 
Through the dark 
Gloom of night, 

Lends a clear and cheering light, 
Who a fear or doubt canjeel? 

Like serpents now, through thickets creeping, 
Then on our prey, like lions, leaping i 
Calveite to the onset leads us, 
Let the wand 9 ring travler dread us I 
Struck with terror and amaze, 
While our sword* with lightning tto&e. ^Wb&s$t 
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Thunder to our carbines roaring, 
Bursting clouds in torrents pouring, 
Each a free and roving blade, 
Ours a free and roving trade, 
To the onset let's away, 
Valour calls, and xve obey* [Exeunt* 



SCENE II. 

A Forest 
A stormy Night* 

Enter Don- Fernando* 

Don Per. Pedrillo ! [Catting.] What a dreadful 
nighty and horrid place to be benighted ! Pedrillo ! — > 
I fear I've lost my servant; but, by the pace I rode 
since I left Ecceija, Don Scipio's castle can't be very 
far distant : this was to have been my wedding night, 
if I arrived there. Pedrillo ! Pedrillo ! {Calling. 

Fed. [Within.] Sir! 

Don Per. Where are you, sirrah ? 

Ted. Quite astray, sir* 

Don Fer. This way. 

Enter Pedrillo, groping his tvay. 

Ped. Any body*s way, for I have lost my own,— 
Do you see me, sir ? 

Don Fer* No, indeed, Pedrillo ! [Lightning. 

Ped. You saw me then, sir. £ Thunder*] Ah, this 
must frighten the mules, they'll break their bridles; 
I tifed the poor beasts to a tree. 
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Don Fer. Well, we may Aid them in the morning, 
if they escape the banditti* which I am told infests 
this forest. 

Ped. Banditti ! [A shot without*] Ah ! we are 
dead men. 

Don l<er. Somebody in trouble! 

Ped. No, somebody's troubles are over. 

Don Fer. Draw, and follow me, Pedrillo. 

Ped, Lord, .sir ! ha'nt we troubles enough of ouf 
own ? 

Don Fer. Follow ! Who can deny assistance to his 
fellow-creature in distress? [Draws. — Exit. 

Ped. What fine creatures these gentlemen are !— 
But for me, I am a poor, mean, rascally servant—so 
I'll even take my chance with the* mules* 

AIR V.— PEDRILLO. 

A master I have, and I am his man, 

Galloping, dreary, dun, 
And he*ll get a wife as fast as he can, 

With a haily, gaily, gambo raily 9 

Gi gg li *g> niggling, 
Galloping galloway, draggle tail, dreary , dun. 

I saddled his steed so fine and so gay, 

Galloping, dreary, dun, 
I mounted my mule, and we rode away, 

With our haily, fyc. 

We cantered along until it grew dark, 

Galloping, dreary, dun, 
The nightingale sung instead of the lark. 

With her, Sfc. 

We met with a friar, and aslfd him our way 9 

Galloping, dreary, dun, 
By the Lord, say sthefriar^ you're both gone astray, 

With your, o)c. 
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Our journey j I fear, xvill do us no good. 

Galloping, dreary, dun, 
We wander alone, like tie babes in the wood, 

With our, fyc. 

My master is fighting, and PU take a peep. 

Galloping, dreary, dun, 
But novo I think better, Pd better go sleep, 

With my, %c. [Exit, 



SCENE III« 



A thicker Pari oftlie Forest*— Large Tree and Stone 

Cross* 



Enter Don Scipio, attacked by Sanguino, Rapino, 

and Calvette 

Sang. Now, Rapino, lop off his sword-arm. 

Don Scipio. Forbear ! there's my purse, you ras- 
cals ! {Throws it down* 

Sans* Fire ! 

Spaao* [Peeping from the large tree.] No, don't 
fire. 

Sang. I am wounded — hew him to pieces. 

[As Don Scipio is nearly overpowered) 

Enter Don Fernando. 

Don Per. Ha ! what murderous ruffians ! • ■■'• 

[Engages the Banditti, who precipitately dis* 
perse several ways* .•".■; J 

Spado. Holloa ! the forest is surrounded with in*^ 
quisitQrs, alguazils, corrigidores, and holy fathers.- 
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Don Scipio.* Oh, I havr/t fought so much these 
twenty years* 

Spado. Eh, we bare lost the field, cursed dark * 
though I think I could perceire but one man come 
to the relief of our old Don here* 

Don Scitnd. But where are you, signer? Approach, 
my brave deliverer. 

Spado* So here's a victory, and nobody to claim it f 
I think I'll go down and pick up the laurel. [De* 
scends from the tree*] I'll take the merit of this ex* 
ploit, t may get something by it. 

Don Scipio. I long to thank, embrace, worship this 
generous stranger, as my guardian angel. 

Spado. [Aside*] I may pass for this angel in the 
dark— Villains ! scoundrels! robbers! to attack an 
honest old gentleman on the king's highway I— but I 
made the dogs scamper ! [ Vapouring about* 

Don Scipio* Oh dear ! this is my preserver ! 

Spado. Who's there? Oh, you are the worthy 
old gentleman I rescued from these rascal banditti* 

Don Scipio. Noble, valiant stranger — I— 

Spado. No thanks, signor, I have saved your life 
and a good action rewards itself. 

Don Scipio. A gallant fellow, 'faith — Eh, as well 
as I could distinguish in the dark, you looked much 
taller just now. [Looking dose at him* 

Spado. When I was fighting ? true, anger rises me 
—I always appear six foot in a passion : besides, my 
hat and plume added to my height. 

Don Scipio. [By accident treading on the purse.) 
Hey, the rogues have run off without my purse 
too. 

Spado. O, ho I [Aside.] — What, I have saved your 
purse, as well as your precious life ! Well, of a poor 
fellow, I am the luckiest dog in all Spain. 

Don Scipio. Poor ! Good friend, accept this purse, 
m a small token of my gratotutav 
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Smdo. Nay, dear sir ! 
on Scipio. You shall take it 
Spado* Lord, I am so awkward at taking a purse. 

{Takes it. 
Don Scipio* Hey, if I could find my cane too ;— I 
dropped it somewhere hereabouts, when I drew to 
defend myself. {Looking about* 

Spado. Zounds ! I fancy here comes the real con- 
queror— no matter — I've got the spoils of the field* 

{Aside — Chinks the purse, and retires. 
Don Scipio* Ah, my amber-headed cane ! 

[StiU looking about* 

Enter Don Fernando* 

Don Fer. The villains ! 

Don Scipio* Ay, you made them fly like pigeons, 
my little game-cock ! 

Don FcY. Oh, I fancy this is the gentleman that 
was attack'd. Not hurt, I hope, sir ? 

Don Scipio* No, I'm a tough old blade — Oh, gad- 
so, well thought on— feel if there's a ring on the 
purse, it's a relic of my deceased lady, it's with gonad . 
regret I ask you to return it. 

Don Fer. Return what, sir ? 

Don Scipio*, A ring you'll find on the purse. 

Don Fer*, Ring and purse ! really, sir, I don't un- 
derstand you* 

Don Scipio* Well, well, no matter— A mercenary 
fellow ! {Aside. 

Don Fer* The old gentleman has been robbed, and 
is willing that I should reimburse his losses. {Aside. 

Don Scipio. It grows lighter : I think I can distin- 
guish the path I lost— follow me, my hero, and — [As 
foingi suddenly turns, and looks stedfastly at Dotf 
'ernando.] Zounds, signor, I hope you are not in a 
passion, but I think you look six feet high again. 

Don Fer. A strange, mad old fellow ttua I ^Asufc* 

Don Scipio* These rascals may ratty * «a cwaa^OT% 
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to my castle, and my daughter Victoria shall wel- 
come the preserver of her father. 

Don Fer* Your daughter Victoria! Then, per- 
haps, sir, you are Don Scipio, my intended father- 
in-law ? 

Don Scipio* Eh! why, zounds! is it possible that 
you can be my expected son, Fernando ? 

Don Fer* The same, sir ; and was on my journey 
to your castle, when benighted in the forest here* , 

Don Scipio. Oh, my dear boy ! [Embraces him."} 
Damned mean of him to take my purse though— 
{Aside.] Ah, Fernando, you were resolved to touch 
some of your wife's fortune beforehand. 

Don Per. Sir— -I—* 

Don Scipio. Hush ! you have the money, and keep 
it—ay, and the ring too ; I'm glad it's not gone out 
of the family— Hey, it grows lighter — Come. — 

Don Fer. My rascal Pedrijlo is fallen asleep some- 
where. 

Don Scipio. No, we are not safe here — Come then, 
my dear-— brave, valiant — Cursed paltry to take my 
purse though. [Aside.— Exeunt* 

Spado. [Who had been listening, advances.'] So, 
then, our old gentleman is father to Victoria, my 
young banker Alphonso's mistress, and the other is 
Fernando, his dreaded rival — this is the first time 

they ever saw each other too He has a servant, 

too, and his name PedriUo — a thought strikes me, if 
I could, by cross paths, but get to the castle before 
them, 1'U raise a most delicious commotion — In trou- 
bled waters I throw my fishing-hook — [Whistle with- 
out. ] — Excuse me, gentlemen, I'm engaged. 

[Exit. — A distant whistle Jieard without* 



\ 
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SCENE IV* 



An Apartment in Don Scipio's Castle* 



Enter Victoria and Catilina. 

Catil. Nay, dear madam, do not submit to go into 
the nunnery* 

Victz Yes, Catilina, my father desires I shall take 
the veil, and a parent's voice is the call of Heaven! 

Catil. Heaven ! Well, though the fellows swear 
I'm an angel, this world is good enough for me— 
Dear ma'am, I wish I could but once see you in loveJ 

Vict. Heigho ! Catilina, I wonder what sort of 
gentleman this Don Fernando is, who is contracted to 
Hie, and hourly expected at the castle* 

Catil* A beautiful man, I warrant—But, ma'am, 
you're not to have him. Hush ! Dame Isabel, not 
content with making your father, by slights and ill 
usage, force your brother, poor Don Caesar, to run 
about the world, in the Lord knows what wild courses, 
but she now has persuaded the old gentleman to pass 
her daughter on Don Fernando, for you— There, 
yonder she is, flaunting, so be-jewelled, and be-plu- 
med — Well, if I was you, they might take my birth- 
right—but my husband — take my man — the deuce 
shall take them first; ! Ah, no ! if I ever do go to 
heaven, I'll have a smart lad in my company; Send 
you to a nunnery! 

Vict Was my fond mother alive ! — Catilina, my 
father will certainly marry this Dame Isabel ; I'm 
now an alien to his affections, bereft of every joy alid 
every hope, I shall quit the world without a sigh.. 
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AIR V. — VICTORIA. 

Ah, solitude, take my distress, 
My griefs Til unbosom to thee, 

Each sigh thou canst gently repress f 
Thy silence is music to me. 

Yet peace from my sonnet may spring, 
For peace let me fly the gay throngs 

To soften my sorrows I sing, 

Yet sorrow* s the theme of my song, 

[Exit Victoria. 

■ 

Catil I quit this castle as soon as ever Donna 
Victoria enters a nunnery — Shall I go with her ? No, 
J was never made for a nun— Aye, 111 back to the 
vineyard, and if my sweetheart, Philippo, is as fond 
as ever, who knows— I was his queen of all the girte, 
though the charming youth was the guitar, flute, fid- 
die, and hautboy of our village. 



air vi.— Catilina. 

Like my dear swain, no youth youd see 
So blithe, so gay, so full of glee, 
In all our village, who but he 

To foot it up sofeatly— 

his lute to hear, 

From far and near 9 

Eachfemalc came, 

Both girl and dame, 

And all his boon 

For every tune, 

Xe kiss *em round so sweetly* 
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While round him in the jocund ring, • 

We nimbly danced, he'd play or sing, 
Of May the youth tea* chosen king, 

He caught our ears so neatly. 
. Such music rate, 
In his guitar, 
But touch his flute 
The croxvd was mute, 
His only boon. 
For every tune. 

To kiss us round so sxioeeily. [Exit. 



Enter Vasquez, introducing Spado. 

Vas* I'll inform Dame Isabel, sir — please to wait 
a moment. [Exit Vasquez; 

Spado* Sir !— r This Dame Isabel is, it seems, a wi- 
dow-gentlewoman, whom Don Scipio has retained 
ever since the death of his lady, as supreme directress 
over his iamily, has such an ascendency, prevailed on 
him even to drive his own son out of his house, and, 
ha ! ha! ha ! is now drawing the old don into a ma- 
trimonial noose, ha! ha! ha! Egad, 1 am told, rules 
the roast here in the castle — Yes, yes, she's my mark 
— Hem! Now for my story, but my scheme is up, 
if I tell here a single truth — Ah, no fear of that. — 
Oh, this way she moves — 

Enter Dame Isabel and Vasquez. 

Isab. Don Scipio not returned ! a foolish old man, 
rambling about at this time of night ! Stay, Vasquez, 
where'* this strange, ugly little fellow you said want- 
ed to speak with me ? 

Vas. [Confused,] Madam, I did not say — 

Spado. No matter, young man— Hem I 

[Exit Vasquez. 

Isab. Well, sir, pray whg ate ^oui 
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Spado. [Bowing obsequiously*] Madam, I have the 
honour to be confidential servant and secretary to 
Don Juan, father to Don Fernando de Zelvfe 

Isab. Don Fernando! Heavens! is he arrived? 
Here, Vasquez, Lopez, Diego ! [CaUingi 

Spado: Hold, madam! he's not arrived; most 
sagacious lady, please to lend your attention for a 
few moments, to an affair of the highest importance 
to Don Scipio's family; My young master is com* 

ing 

Isab. Well, sir ! 
Spado. Incog. 
Isab* Incog! 

Spado* Madam, you shall hear — [Aside*] — Now 
for a lie worth twenty pistoles — The morning before 
his departure, Don Fernando calls me into his closet, 
and shutting the door, " Spado," says he, " you know 
this obstinate father of mine has engaged me to mar- 
ry a lady I have never seen, and to-morrow, by his 
order, I set out for Don Scipio, her father's castle, for 
that purpose ; but," says he, striking his breast with 
one hand, twisting his mustaches with the other, and 
turning up his eyes — " if, when I see her, she don't 

}iit my fancy, I'll not marry her, by the" 1 sha'n't 

mention his oath before you, madam. 
Isab. No, pray don't, sir. 

Spado. " Therefore," says he, " I design to dress 
Pedrillo, my arch dog of a valet, in a suit of my 
clothes, and he shall personate me at Don Scipio's 
castle, while I, in a livery, pass for him — If I like 
the lady, I resume my own character, and take her 
hand; if not, the deceit continues, and Pedrillo weds 
Donna Victoria, just to warn parental tyranny how it 
dares to clap up marriage, without consulting our in* 
clinations." 

Isab. Here's a discovery ! so then, it's my poor 
child that must have fallen into this snare — [Aside.] 
Well, good sir. 

3 
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Spado. " And, (continued he) Spado, I appoint 
you my trusty spy in this Don Sripio's family ; to 
cover our designs, let it be a secret that you belong 
to me, and I sha'n't seem even to know you — You'll 
easily get a footing in the family, (says he) byimpo* 
sing some lie or other upon a foolish woman, I'm told, 
is in the castle, Dame Isabel I think they call her." 

Isab. He shall find I am not so easily imposed 
upon. 

Spado. I said so, madam ; says I, a lady of Paijie 
Isabel's wisdom must soon find me out, was I to tell 
her a lie. 

Isab. Ay, that I should, sir. 

Enter Vasquez. 

Vas. Oh, madam ! my master is returned, and Don 
Fernando de Zelva with him. [Exit Vasquez. 

Isab. Don Fernando ! Oh, then, this is the rascally 
valet, but I'll give him a welcome with* a vengeance ! 
• Spado. Hold, madam ! Suppose, for a little sport, 
you seem to humour the deceit, only to see how the 
fellow acts his part i he'll play the gentleman very 
well, I'll warrant ; the dog is an excellent mimic, for, 
you must know, ma'am, this Pedrillo's mother was 
a gipsy* his father a merry Andrew to a mountebank, 
and he himself five years trumpeter to a company of 
strolling players. 

Isab. So, I was likely to have a hopeful son-in-law ! 
Good sir, we are eternally indebted to you for this 
timely notice of the imposition. 

Spado. Madam, I've done the common duties of an 
honest man ; I have been long in the family, and 
can't see my master making such a fool of himself, 
without endeavouring to prevent any mischance in 
consequence. 

Isab. Dear sir, I beseech you be at home under 
tins roof; pray be free, and want for nothing die 
house affords. 
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Spado. [BoWn] Good madam ! — I'll want for no- 
thing I can lay my fingers on. [Aside. — Exit Spado: 

Isab. Heavens ! what an honest soul it is ! what a 
lucky discovery ! Oh, here comes my darling girl ! 

Enter Lorenza, magnificently dressed* 

Jj>r. Oh cara Madre i See, behold ! — Can I fail 
of captivating Don Fernando i Don't 1 look charm- 
ing ? 

J&ab. Why, Lorenza, I must say the toilet has done 
its duty* I'm glad to see you in such spirits, my dear 
child! 

Lor* Spirits! ever gay, ever sprightly, cheerful as 
a lark — but how shall I forget my Florence lover, my 
dear Ramirez ? 

Isqb. I request, my dear, you'll not think of thi* 
Ramirez — even from your own account of him, he 
must be a person of most dissolute principles— fortu- 
nately he knows you only by your name of Lorenza, 
I hope he won't find you out here. 

Lor. Then farewell, beloved Ramirez ! In obedi- 
ence to your commands, madam, I shall accept of 
this Don Fernando ; and as a husband, I will love, 
him if 1 canrr- 



air vii.— lorenza; 

Love ! gay illusion I 
Pleasing delusion, 
With sweet intrusion, 
Possesses the mindi 

Love with love meetings 
Passion isjketing ; 
Vows in repeating 

We trust to the wind, 
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Faith to faith plighted, 
Love may be blighted ; 
Hearts often slighted 

Wul cease ta be kind. 

Enter Vasquez. 

Vas. Madam— my master and Don Fernando* 
Isab. Has Don Fernando a servant with him ? 
Vas. No, madam. 
Isab. Oh, when he comes, take notice of him. 

Enter Don Scipio and Fernando. 

Don Scipio. Oh, my darling dame, and my deli* 
Cate daughter, bless your stars that you see poor old 
Scipio alive again — Behold my son-in-law and the 
preserver of my life — Don Fernando, there's your 
spouse, and this is Donna Isabella, a lady of vast 
merit, of which my heart is sensible. 

Don Fer. Madam ! [Salutesi 

Isab. What an impudent fellow ! [Aside. 

Don Scipio. Dear Fernando, you are as welcome 
to this castle as flattery to a lady ; but there she is— 
bill and coo — embrace — caress her. 

[Fernando salutes Lorenza. 

Lor. If I had never seen Ramirez, I should think 
the man tolerable enough ! [Aside. 

Don Scipio. Ha! ha! this shall be the happy night 
—Eh, dame Isabel, by our agreement, before the 
lark sings, I take possession of this noble tenement; 

Don Fer. Don Scipio, I hoped to have the honour 
of seeing your son. 

Don Scipio. My son ! Who, Caesar ? Oh, lord ! 
He's — He was a — turned out a profligate — Sent him 
to Italy— got into bad company — don't know what's 
become of him — My dear friend, if you would not 
offend me, never mention Don Caesar in my hearing. 
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• 

Egad— Eh, my dainty dame, is not Don Fernando a 
fine fellow ? 

Isab. Yes, he's well enough for a trumpeter. 

Don Scipie. Trumpeter! [With Surprise.] what 
the devil do you mean by that ? Oh, because I sound 
his praise ; but, madam, he's a cavalier of noble birth, 
title, fortune, and valour — 

Isab. Don Scipio, a word if you please. 

[Takes him aside. 

Lor: [To Fernando.] Si — Signor, our castle here 
is rather a gloomy mansion, when compared to the 
beautiful cassinos, on the banks of the Arno. 

Don Fer: Arno ! true, Don Scipio said in his let- 
ter, that his daughter had been bred at Florence. 

Lor. You have had an unpleasant journey, signor.* 

Don Fer. I have encountered some difficulties by 
the way, it is true, madam; but am amply repaid by 
the honour and happiness I now enjoy. [Bom. 

Lor. Sir !— I swear he's a polite cavalier ! [Aside.] 
Won't you please to sit, sir i I fancy you must be 
somewhat weary. [Sits. 

Don Scipio. What the devil ! EJi, sure — what this 
fellow only Don Fernando's footman ! how! it can't 
be! 

Isab. A fact ; and presently you'll see Don Fer- 
nando himself in livery. 

Don Scipio. Look at the impudent son of a gipsy 
—^Sat himself down — Zounds! I'll— 

Isab. Hold ! let him play off his airs. 

Don Scipio. A footman ! Ay, this accounts for his 
behaviour in the forest— Don Fernando would never 
have accepted my purse — [Taps his shoulder*'] — Hey, 
what, you've got there ! 

Don Fer. Will you please to sit, sir ? [Rises. 

Don Scipio. Yes, he looks like a trumpeter. [Aside. 
You may sit down, friend. [frith contempt* 

Don Fer. A strange old gentleman i 
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Enter Vasquez. 

Vas. Sir, your servant Pedrillo is arrived. 

[Exit Vasquez. 

Isab. Servant Pedrillo ! Ay, this is Fernando him- 
self. [Apart, joyfully to Scipio. 

Don Fer. Oh, then the fellow has found his way 
at last. Don Scipio — Ladies — excuse me a moment. 

[Exit Fernando. 

Lor. What a charming fellow ! 

Don Scipio* What an impudent rascal ! 

Fed. [without.] Is my master this way ? 

Don Scipio. Master 4 ay, this is Fernando. 

Enter Pedrillo, tvith a Portmanteau* 

Fed* Oh dear ! I've got among the gentlefolks— 
I ask pardon. 

Isab* How well he does look and act the servant ! 

Don Scipio. Admirable ; yet I perceive the gran- 
dee under the livery.- 

Isab. Please to sit, sir. [With great respect. 

Lor. A livery servant sit down by me ! 

Don Scipio. Pray sit down, sir. , [Ceremoniously. 

Fed. Sit down ! [Sits.] Oh, these must be the up- 
per servants of the family— her ladyship here is the 
housekeeper, I suppose — the young tawdry tit, lady's 
maid — (Hey, her mistress throws off good clothes,) 
and old Whiskers, Don Scipio's butler. [Aside. 

Enter Don Fernando. 

Don Fer. Pedrillo ! how ! seated ? what means 
this disrespect ? 

Fed. Sir. {Rises to him.] Old Whiskers the but- 
ler there asked me to sit down by Signora the wait- 
ing maid here. ^ 

Don Fer; Sirrah 

Fed. Yes, sir. 

c 2 
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Don Scipio. Sir and sirrah ! how rarely they act 
their parte ! Pll give them an item, though, that I un- 
derstand the plot of their comedy. [Aside. 

AIR VIII. — QUINTKTTO. 

D. Scipio. Signor! [to pedrilloJ 
Your wits must be keener, 
Our prudence to elude, 
Your Jine plot, 
Tho 9 so pat, 
Witt do you little good. 
Ped. My Jine plot I 

Pm a sot, 

If I know what 
These gentlefolk* are at. 
Fer, Past the perils of the night, 

Tempests, darkness, rude alarms i 
Phoebus rises clear and bright, 
In the lustre of your charms* 
Lor* O, charming, I declare, 

So polite a cavalier ! 
He understands the duty, 
And homage due to beauty. 
D. Scipio. Bravo ! bravissimo ! 
Lor. Caro I carissimo / 

How sweet his honey words, 
How noble is his mien ! 
D. Scipio. Fine feathers make Jine birds, 
The footman's to be seen* 
But both deserve a basting ! 
Ped. Since morning Pve been fading. 

D. Scipio. Yet I could laugh for anger. 
Ped. Oh, I could cry for hunger. 

D; Scipio. I could laugh. 
Ped. I could cryi 

D. Scipio* I could quaff. 

Ped. So touldl. 



SI 
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IX Scipio. Ha! ha! ha! Fm in aft.' 

Ped. ' Oh, I could pick a little tot: 

D. Scipio. Ha ! ha! ha! 

Ped. Oh! oh! oh! 

Lor. A very pleasant party ! 

D. Fer. A whimsical reception ! 

D. Scipio. A whimsical deception ! , 

But master and man, accept a welcome 

hearty. 
P. Fer. 7 Accept our thanks sincere 9 Jbr such a welcome 
Ped* J hearty. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 



An antique Apartment in tlie Castle* 

Enter Don Cesar, with precaution* 

Von Casar. Thus far I've got into the castle un- 
perceived— Pm certain Sangurao ihegns the old gen- 
tleman a mischief! which nature bids me endeavour 
to prevent. *I saw the rascal slip in at the postern 
below; but where can he have got to ! [A sliding 
toannel opens in the wainscot, ana SaAguiko comes 
out.] Yes, yonder he issues, Hke a rat or a spider i— 
How now, Sanguino ! 

Sang. Captain Ramirez ! 
. Don Casar. On enterprize without nry Inbwlttige ( 
What's your business here ? 
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Sang. Revenge 1 Look. — {Shows a stilletto.'] If I 
meet Don Scipio— 

Don Casar. A stilletto ! I command you to quit 
your purpose. 

Sang. What, no satisfaction for. my wound last 
night, and lose my booty too! 

Don Casar. Your wound was chance — Put up— 
We shall have noble booty here, and that's our busi- 
ness — But you seem to know your ground here, San- 
guino ? 

Sang. I was formerly Master of the Horse to Count 
D'Olivi, the last resident here, so am well acquainted 
with the galleries, lobbies, windings, turnings, and 
every secret lurking place in the castle. 

Don Casar. I missed Spado at the muster this 
morning— did he quit the cave with you ? 

Spado. [Without.] As sure as I'm alive it's fact, 
sir, — 

Don Casar. Isn't that Spado's voice ? 

Sang. Impossible! 

Don Casar. Hush! [They retire. 

Enter Don Scipio and Spado. 

Don Scipio. Yes, I've heard of such places ; tut 
you say you've been in the cave where these ruffian 
banditti live ? 

Spado. Most certainly, sir ; for after having robbed 
me of five hundred doubloons, the wicked rogues bar- 
barously stripped, and tied me neck and heels, threw 
me across a mule, like a sack of corn, and led me 
blindfold to their cursed cavern* 

Don Scipio. Ah, poor fellow ! . 

. Spado. There, sir, in this skulking hole the .villains 
live in all manner of debauchery, and dart out upon 
the innocent traveller, like beasts of prey. 

Don Scipio. Oh, the tigers ! just so they fastened 
upou me last night, but your sham Fernando, and I, 
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made them run like hares ; I gave him my purse for 
his trouble. 

Spado* And he took it ! what a mean fellow ! — you 
ought not to have ventured out unarm'd— I always 
take a blunderbuss when I go upon the road-— the 
rascal banditti are most infernal cowards. 

Don Scipio. What a glorious thing to deliver these 
reprobates into the hands of justice ! 

Spado. Ah, sir, 'twould be a blessed affair — Oh, I'd 
hang them up, like mad dogs ! 
* Don Scipio. Well, you say you know the cave ? 

Spado. Yes, yes, I slipp'd the handkerchief from my 
eyes, and took a peep, made particular observations 
of the spot; so get a strong guard, and I'll lead you 
to the very trap-door of their den. . 

Don Scipio. Egad, then we'll surprise them, and 
you'll have the prayers of the whole country, my ho- 
nest friend. 

Spado. Heav'n knows, sir, t have.no motives for 
this discovery but the public good, so I expect the 
country will order me a hundred pistoles, as a reward 
for my honesty. 

Don Casar. Here's a pretty dog ! [ Apart. 

Sang. Ay, ay, he han't long to live. [Apart. 

Don Scipio. An hundred pistoles 1 

Spado. Sir, have an eye upon their captain, as they 
call him ; he's the most abandon'd, impudent profli- 
gate — [Suddenly turning, sees Cjesar, toho snows a 
pistol.] Captain did I say ? [Terrified.] Ob, no; the 
captain's a very worthy good-natured fellow— 1 
meant a scoundrel, who thinks he ought to be cap- 
tain, one Sanguino, the most daring, wicked and 
bloody villain that — [Turning the other m per- 
ceives Sanguino xvith a pistol.] but indeed I ftnoA 
Sanguino an honest, good-natured fellow too— : .1* 

[With increased ton** 

Don Scivio. Hey, a bloody, wicked, hooert* gric 
natured fellow ! what is all this ? . _..v 

Spado. Yes; then, sir, I thought, I saw titf* 
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gentlemen, and at that instant, I thought they looked 
so terrible, that with the fright I awoke. 

Don Scipio. Awoke ! what the devil then, is all 
this but a dream you have been telling me ? 

Spado* Ay, sir, and the most frightful dream I ever 
had in my life. I'm at this instant frightened out of 
my wits. 

Don Scipio, You do look frightened indeed— poor- 
man ! 1 thought this cave was — 

Spado* Don't mention cave, or I faint— heigho ! 

"Enter Vasquez. 

Vas. Dame Isabel wants to speak with you, sir* 

Don Scipio i Y\\ wait on her. 

Spado. Yes, I'll wait on her. [Going hastily. 

Don Scipio. You ! she don't want you. 

Spado. Dear sir, she can't do without me at this 
time, [Exit Scipio.] I come. [Going'. 

Don Ccesar. No, you stay. — [Pulls him back. 

Spado. Ah, my dear captain ! [Affecting surprise 
and joy.] What, and my little Sanguino tool Who 
could have thought of your finding me out here ? 

Don Ctesar. Yes, you are found out.. [Significantly: 

Spado. Such discoveries as I have made in the 
castle ! 

Don Ctesar. You're to make discoveries in the 
forest too. 
• Sang. Our cave ! 

Spado. Oh, you overheard that ! Didn't I hum the 
old fellow finely ? x Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sang. And for your reward, traitor, take this to 
your heart. [Offers to sia0 him. 

Don Ccesar. Hold, Sanguino. 

Spado. Nay, my dear Sanguino, stay ! What the 
devil — So here, I can't run a jest upon a silly old man, 
but I must be run through with a stilletto. ! 

Don GtBsar. Come, Spado, confess what really 
brought you here. 



\ 
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Spado. Business, my dear sir, business; all in our 
own way too, for I designed to let every man of you 
into the castle this very night, when all the family are 
in bed, and plunder's the word-— Oh, such a delicious 
booty ! pyramids of plate, bags of gold, and little 
chests of diamonds ! 

Sang. Indeed! 

Spado, Sangujoo, look at that clofeet. 

Sang. Well! 

Spado. A glorious prize ! 

Sang. Indeed! 

Spado. Six chests of massy plate ' Look, only look 
into the closet ; wait here a moment, and I'll fetch a - 
master key that shall open every one of them. 

Don Casar. Hey ! Let's see those chests. 

Sang. Massy plate ! Quick, quick, the master key. 

Spado. I'll fetch it. 

Sang. Do, but make haste, Spado. 

Spado. I will, my dear boy. 

[Exeunt Sanguino am^DoN Caesar. 
My good— honest— Oh, you two thieves 1 [Aside, 

Enter Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio. Now, Spado, I — hey, where is my lit- 
tle dreamer ? but why is this door open ; this closet 
contains many valuables—Why will they leave it 
open ? Let's see— [Goes into the closet. 

Enter Spado 'with a Portmanteau. 

Spado. [As entering.] I have no key— However I 
have stolen Don Fernanda's portmanteau as a peace- 
offering for these two rascals! Are you there? What 
a pity the coming of my fellow-rogues i I should have 
had the whole castle to myself— Oh, what a charming 
seat of work for a man of my industry-— [Speaking ai 
closet door.] You. find the chests there— you may^ 
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convey them out at night, and as for cutting Don 
Scipio's throdt — that I leave to — 

Enter Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio* Cut my throat ! — What, are you at 
your dreams again? 

Spado. [Aside.] Ob, zounds !— Yes, sir, as I was 
telling you. 

Don Scipio. Of a little fellow, you have the worst 
{breams I ever heard. 

ro. Shocking, sir — then I thought— 
Scipio. Hold, hold, let me hear no more of 
your curst dreams* 

Svado. I've got off, thanks to his credulity* [Aside* 

Don Scipio. What portmanteau's that ? 
m Spado. 'Sdeath I'm on again ! [Aside. 

Don Scipio. Fernando's I think. 

Spado. [Affecting surprise*] What, my masters ?— 
egad so it is— But I wonder who could have brought 
it here. — Ay, ay, my fellow servant Pedrillo is now 
too grand to mind his business ;— and my master I 
find, though he has taken the habit, scorns the office 
of a servant— So I must look after die things myself. 
% Don Scipio. Ay, ay, take care of them. 

Spado. Yes, sir, I'll take care of them ! 

Don Scipio. Ha! ha! ha! what a strange whim- 
sical fellow this roaster of yours ! with his plots and 
disguises. — Think to impose upon me too. — But I 
think I'm far fronf a fool. 

Spado. [Looking archly at him.] That's more than 
lam. 

Don Scijio. So he pretends not to know you, 
though he has sent you here as a spy, to see what 
you can pick up ? 

Spado. Yes, sir, I came here to see what I can pick 
up.- [Takes up the portmanteau. 

Don Scipio. What an honest servant ! he has an 
eye to every thing i [Exit Don Scipio* 
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Spado. But before I turn honest, I must get some* 
what to keep me so. 

air x.— -SPADO. 

In ike forest here hard by, ■ 
A bold robber late xvas 2, 
Sword and blunderbuss in hand. 
When I bid a trav'Uer stand; 
Zounds deliver up your cash 9 
Or straight I'M pop and slash, 
All amongst the leaves sogreen-o* 
Damme, sir 9 
If you stir i 
Sluice your veins. 
Blow your brains. 
Hey doxtin, 
Ho down* 
Derry, derry dotxrn, 
All amongst the leaves so green-o* 

ti. 

Soon Ptt quit the roving trade, 
When a gentleman Vni made; 
Then so spruce and debonnaire, 
9 Gad, Pa court a lady J air j 
Hoto PU prattle, tattle, chat, . 
Hov> I'll kiss Iter, and aUrthat, 
AH amongst the leaves so green-o I 
How d'ye dof 
How are you f 
1 Why so coy t 
Let us toy* ' 
■• Hey dawn s 
Ho down, 
Derry , derry dom, 
J& wnongtt the leaves so gretn*>> 
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Ill, 



fittf ere oW, c»c? grey my p«fc> 
Til scrape up a snug estate : 
With my nimbleness of thumbs, 
Pll soon butter all my crumbs. 
When Pm Justice of the peaces 
Then Pll master many a leas*,. 
All amongst the leaves so grcsn-a. 
Wig profound* 
Belly round, 
Sit at ease, 
Snatch thejees, 
Hey doum, 
Ho dovm, 
Derry, derry down, 
All amongst the leaves so gresn-o. 



[Exit 



SCENE II* 



An Apartment. 

Enter Don Fernando* 

Don Fer. A trihl scheme of my father's, to think of 
an alliance with this mad faratfy ; yes, Don Scipib's 
brain is certainly touched beyond cure, his daughter, 
my cara sposa of Italy, don't suit my idea of what a 
wife should be— no, the lovely novice, this poor rela- 
tion of Dame Isabel, has caught my heart. I'm told 
to-morrow she's to be immured in a convent ; what if 
I ask Dame Isabel, if— -but she, and indeed Don Sci- 
pio, carry themselves very strangely towards roe — I 
can't imagine what's become, of my rascal Ptedrillo. 

l 
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Enter Pedrillo, in an elegant Morning Gouti, Cap, 

and Slipper** 

Ped. Strange, the respect I meet in this family. I 
hope we don't take horse after my master's wedding. 
I should like to marry here myself,— before I uiweb* 
I'll attack one of the maids !— Faith, a very modish 
dress to go courting in,— hide my livery, and I am 
quite gallant* 

Don Fer. Ob, here's a gentleman I han't seen 
before ! 

i\?£ Tol de rol! 

Don Fer. Pray, sir, mav I— Pedrillo ! [Surprised.] 
where have yon — hey ! what, ha ! ha ! ha ! what's the 
matter with you ? 

Ped. Matter !— Why, sir, I don't know how it was, 
but somehow or other last night, I happened to sit 
down to a sapper of only twelve covers, crabked two 
bottles of choice wine, slept in an embroider'd bed 9 
where I sunk in, down, and lav till this morning like 
a diamond in cotton.— So, indeed, sir, I don't know 
what's the matter with me. 

Don Fer* I can't imagine how, or what, it all 
means. 

^ Ped. Why, sir, Don Scipio, being a gentleman of 
discernment, perceives my worth, and values it. 

Don Fer. Then, sir, if you are a gentleman of such 
prodigious merit, be so obliging,, with submission to 
your cap. and gown, as to — pull off my boots. 

Enter Vasque;r 

. Vqs* Sir, the ladies wait breakfast for you. 

[To Pedrillo, xrith great respect* 

Don Fer. My respects, 1 attend them. 

Vae. You 1 I mean his honour here. 

Ped Oh, you mean my honour here. 

Don Fer. Weil, but perhaps, my good friend, I may 
like a dish of chocolate as well as (is honour here. 
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Vas. Chocolate, ha ! ha ! ha! [With a sneer. 

Ped. Chocolate, ha I ha! ha! 

Don Per. I'll teach you to laugh, sirrah ! 

[Beats Pedrim,o. 

Pedm Teach me to laugh! you may be a good mas* 
ter, but you've a very bad method— But, hey for cho- 
colate and the ladies. 

! Exeunt Pbdriilo and VAsquEZ. 
Icipio shall render me an account 
fpr this treatment; bear hiscqntempt, and become the 
butt for the jests of his insolent servants ! As I don't 
like his daughter, I have now a fair excuse, and in- 
deed a just cause to break my contract, and quit his 
castle; but then, I leave behind the mistress of my 
goul — Suppose 1 make her a tender of my heart- 
but that might offend, as she must know my hand is 
engaged to another— When I looked, she turned her. 
lovely eyes averted— Doom'd to a nunnery ! 

AIR XI.— FERNANDO; 

My fair one; like the blushing rose. 
Can sweets to every seme disclose : 
Those sweets Pd gather % but her scorn 
Then wounds me like the sharpest thorn* 

With sighs each grace and charm I see 
Thus doom'd to wither on the tree 9 
Til/ age shall chide the thoughtless maid, 
When all those blooming beauties Jade. 

Hey, who comes here ? this is the smart little girl 
who seems so much attached to the beautiful novice 
-—no harm to speak with her — 

Enter Catilina- 
So, my pretty primrose! 
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Catil. How do you Ao f Mf— '[Pert andJamiUar.] I 
don't know your name. 

Don Fer. Not know my name !~You must know 
who I am though, and my business here, child ? 

CatiL Lord, man, what signifies your going about 
to sift me, when the whole family knows you're Don 
Fernando'* footman* 

Don Fer. Am I, faith? Ha! ha! ha! I'll humour 
this— Well then, my dear, you know that I am only 
Don Fernando's footman ? 

CatiL Yes, yes, we know that, notwithstanding your 
fine clothes. 

Don Fer. But where's my master ? 

CatiL Don Fernando ! he's parading the gallery 
yonder, in his sham livery and morning-gown. 

Don Fer. Oh, this accounts for twelve covers at 
supper, and the embroider'd bed : but who could have 
eet such a jest going ? I'll carry it on though — [Aside.] 
do then, after all, I am known here ? 

Catil* Ay, and if all the. impostors in the castle 
were as well known, we should have no wedding to- 
morrow night. 

Don Fer. Something else will ouU--I*ll seem to be 
in the secret, and perhaps may come at it— [Aside.] 
Ay, ay, that piece of deceit is much worse than ours. 

CatiL That ! what then von know that this Ka- 
lian lady is not Don Scipio's daughter, but Dame Isa- 
bel's, ^nd her true name Lorenza ? 

Don Fer, Here's a discovery ! [Aside.] O yes, I 
know that. 

CatiL Yon do ? Perhaps you know too, that the 
young iady you saw me speak with just now is the 
real Donna Victoria ? 

Don Fer* h it possible ! Here's a piece of villainy ! 
[Aside.] Charming! let me kiss you, my dear girl. 

[Kisses her, 

CatiL Lord ! he's a delightful man ! 

d $ 
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•* » » 

Don JFl*r. My little angel, a thousand thanks for 
this precious discovery. 

CoiiV, Discovery !— Well, if you did not know it 
before, marry hang your assurance. I say— but 1 must 
about my business, can't play the lady as ypu played 
{he gentleman, I've something else to do ; so 1 desire 
you won't keep kissing me here all day. [Exit. 

Don Fer. VVJiy what $ villain is this Don Scipio i 
ungrateful to — but I scorn to think of the services I 
rendered him last night in the forest, a false friend to 
my father^ an unnatural parent to his amiable daugh- 
ter ! here my charmer comes. [Retires. 

' Enter Victoria. 

Vict. Yes, Catilina must be mistaken, it is impos- 
sible he cap be the servant,— no, no ; that dignity of 
deportment, and native elegance of manner, can never 
be assumed ; yonder he walks, and my fluttering heart 
tells me, this is really the amiable Fernando, that I 
must resign i o Dame Isabel's daughter. 
• Don Fer. Stay, lovely Victoria! 

Vict. Did you call me, sir? — Heavens, what have 
I said ! [Qonfused.] I mean, signer, would you wish 
to speak with Donna Victoria ? I'll inform her, sir. 

[Going. 
Don Fer. Oh, I could speak to her for ever, for 
ever gaze upon her charms, thus transfixed with won- 
der and delight. 
' Vict. Pray, signor, suffer me to withdraw. 

Don Fer. For worlds I would not offend ; but 
think not, lady, 'tis the knowledge of your quality 
that attracts my admiration. 
Vict. Nay, signor. 

Don per. I know you to be Don Scipio's daugh- 
ter, the innocent victim of injustice and oppression ; 
therefore I acknowledge to you, and you alone, that, 
whatever you may have heard to the contrary, I 
really am Fernando de Zelva; 
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Vict. Signor, how, you became acquainted with 
the secret of my birth 1 know not; but from an ao 
quaintance so recent, your compliment I receive as 
a mode of polite gallantry without a purpose. 

Don Fer. What your modesty regards as cold com-, 
plimepts, are sentiments warm with the dearest pur- 
pose ; 1 came hither to ratify a contract with Don 
Scipio's daughter ; you are she/ the beautiful Victo- 
ria, destined for the happy Fernando* 

VicL Pray rise, signor ; — my father perhaps, even 
to himself, cannot justify his conduct to me; but to 
censure that, or to peryerf his intentions, would, in, 
xne, be a breach of filial duty. 

AIR XI U — VICTORIA. 

By woes thus surrounded, how vain the gay smile 
Of the little blind archer, those woes to beguile I 
Though skilful, he misses, his aim it is cross'd,. 
His quiver exhausted, his arrows are lost. 
Your love though sincere, on the object you lose, 
[Abide.] How sweet is the passion I Ah, must I refuse ? 
ffjilial affection that passion should sway, 
Then love's gentle dictates I cannot obey. 

Don per* And do you, can you, wish me to espouse 
Donna Lorenza, Isabella's daughter ? — Say, you do 
not, do but satisfy me so far. 

Vict. Signor, do not despise roe if I own, that, be- 
fore I saw in you the husband of Don Scipio's 
daughter, 1 did not once regret that I had lost that 
title. 

Don Fer* A thousand thanks, for this generous, 
this amiable condescension. — Oh, my Victoria! If 
fortune but favours my design, you shall yet triumph 
over the malice of your enemies. 

Vict. Yonder is Dame Isabel j if she sees you 
•peaking to me, she'll be early to frustrate whatever 
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you may purpose for my advantage. Signor, fare- 
well! 
Don Fer. My life, my love, allied! 



AIR XIV. DUETT. — VICTORIA and FBRNANDO* 

Don Fer. So faithful to my fair Pll prove, 

Vict. So kina and constant to my love, 

Don Fer. Pd never range* 

Vict. Pd never change, 

Both. Nor time, nor chance, my faith shall move. 

Vict. No ruby clusters grace the vine, 
Don Fer. Ye sparkling stars forget to shine, 
Vict. Stoeet flowers to spring, 

Don Fer. Gay birds to sing, 

Both. Those hearts than part that love shall join: 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Fernando; 

Don Fer. This is fortunate ; the whole family, ex- 
cept Victoria, are firmly possessed with the idea, that 
I am but the servant. — Well, since they will have me 
an impostor, they shall find me one; in Heaven's 
name, let them continue in their mistake, and bestow 
their mock Victoria upon my sham Fernando. I 
shall have a pleasant and just revenge for their per- 
fidy; and, perhaps, obtain Don Scipio's real, lovely 
daughter, the sura of my wishes. — Here comes Don 
Scipio— Now to begin my operations. 

Enter Don Scifio. 

[As irishing Don Scipio to overhear him.'] Fra quite 
weary of playing the gentleman, I long to get into 
my livery again; 
Eon Scipio* Get into \vi& Yvierj \ {Aside. 
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Don Fer. These clothes fall to my share, however; 
my master will never wear them after me. 

Don Scipio. His master ! ay, ay. -[Aside. 

Don Fer. I wish he'd own himself, for I'm certain 
Don Scipio suspects who 1 am. 

Don Scipio. Suspect ! I know who you are, I Ad- 
vancing to him.] sp get into your livery again as fast 
as you can. 

J)on Fer* Ha, my dear friend, Don Scipio, 1 was — 

Don Scipio* Friend ! you impudent rascal ! I'll 
break your head, if you make so free with me. 
NQne of your swaggering, -sirrah.— How the fellow' 
acts 1 it wasn't for nothing he was among the strolling 
players ; but, hark ye, my lad, be quiet, for you're 
blown here, without the help of your trumpet* 

Don Fer. Lord, your honour, how came you to 
know that I am Pedrillo ? 

Don Scipio* Why, I was told of it by your fellow 
~-hold, I .must not betray my little dreamer though 
— [Aside.}-— No matter who told me; I — but here 
comes your master. 

Don Fer. Pedrillo ! The fellow will spoil all ; I 

Bish I had given him his lesson before I began with 
on Scipio. [Aside. 

Don Scipio* I hope he'll now have done with liis 
gambols. 

f)on Fer. Sir, my master is such an obstinate gen- 
tleman, as sure as you stand here, he'll still deny him- 
self to be Don Fernando. 

Don Scipio. Will he ? then PJ1 write his father an 
account of his vagaries* 

Enter Pedrillo. 

Fed. Master, shall I shave you this morning ? 
Don Scipio* Shave ! Oh, my dear sir, 'tis time to 
give over your tricks and fancies. 

Fed. {Surprised*] My tricks aud foxuasaX 
JPon Fer. Yes, sir, you are fouxul o\iX% 
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Ped. I am found out ! 

Don Scipio. So you may as well confess 

Ped. What the devil shall I confess ? 

Don Scipio. He still persists ! Hark ye, young gen- 
tleman, I'll send your rather an account of your 
pranks, and he'll trim your jacket for you. 

Ped. Nay, sir, for the matter of that, my father 
could trim yourjacket for you. 

Don Scipio* Trim my jacket, young gentleman I 
"' Ped. Why, he's the best tailor in Cordova. 

Don Scipio. His father's a tailor in Cordova ! 

Don Fer. Ay, he'll ruin all— [Afefe.]— Let me 
speak to him. Tell Don Scipio you are the master* 

[Apart to Pedriuo. 

Ped. I willy sir— Don Scipio, you are the master. 

Don Scipio. What ! 

Don Fer. Stupid dog !— [Apart to Pedrillo.]-*. 
Say you are Fernando, and £ am Pedrillo. 

Ped. I will — Sir, -you are Fernando and I am Pe- 
drillo. 

Don Feri Dull rogue ! [Aside.] I told you, sir, 
he'd persist in it. [Apart to Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio. Yes, I see it ; but I tell you what, Don 
Fernando. — [Lorenza sings without.] My daughter ! 
Zounds ! don't let your mistress see you any more in 
this cursed livery. — Look at the gentleman, hold up 
your head—egad, Pedrillo's acting was better than 
your natural manner. 

Don Fer. Ay, sir, if you were to see my master 
dressed — the livery makes such an alteration ! 

Don Scipio. True ! curse the livery. 

Ped. It's bad enough ; but my master gives new 
liveries on his marriage. 

Don Fer. An insensible scoundrel ! [Aside. 

Enter Lorenza. 

Lor. Oh, caro Sigr.pt, every hody says that you 
are [To Don Fsrh ANBo."\wol , DoT^«tm\&<>» 
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Don Scipio. Every body's right, for here he stands, 
like a young tailor of Cordova. [To Pedrillo. 

Lor. Oh, what ? then this is Pedrillo i 

[To Fernando. 

Don Fer. At your service, ma'am. [Bowing. 

Ped, That Pedrillo ! then, who the devil am I ? 

Don Fer* Here, rogue, this purse is yours — say 
you are Don Fernando; [Apart to Pedrillo. 

Ped. Oh, sir — now I understand you. — True, Don 
Scipio, I am all that he says. 

Don Scipio. Hey 1 Now that's right and sensible, 
and like yourself; but I'll go bustle about our busi- 
ness, for we'llhave all our love affairs settled this even* 
ing. [Exeunt Don Scipio and Fernando. 

Lor. So then, you're to be my husband, ha ! ha 1 
ba! 

Ped. Eh! 

Lor. Welly if not, I can be as cold as you are in- 
different* 



£ 



AIE XV.— LORBXZA* 

/ my heart surrender, 

\e ever fond and tender* 

And sweet connubial joys shall crown 

Each soft rosy hour : 
In pure delight each heart shall own 
Lobe's triumphant pow'r* 
See brilliant belles admiring, 
See splendid beaux desiring, 
All for a smile expiring, 

Where* et Lorenza moves* 
To balk and routs resorting, 
O bliss supreme, transporting I 
Yet ogling, Jftri ing, courting, 
9 its you alone, that loves* 

If I my heart surrender^ b)c. &&SH&U 
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ACT THE THIRD, 



SCENE I. 

t^<* - 



A Grand Saloon. 



Enter Don- Scipio and Vasquez. 

* Don Scipio. D'ye hear. Vasquez, run to Father 
Benedick, tell him to wipe his chin, go up to the cha- 
pel, put on his spectacles, open his breviary,— find 
out matrimony, and wait till we come to him. — 
[Exit Vasqubz.] Then, hey, for a brace of weddings! 

AIR XVII. — DON SCIPIO. 

Then hevjbr a lass and a bottle to cheer 1 , 
And a thumping bantling every year ! 
With skin as white as snow, 

And hair as broom as a berry I 
With eyes as black as a sloc 9 
Ana lips as red as a cherry ; 
Sing rory tory, 
Dancing, prancing, 
Laugh and lie dawn is the play, 
We'll fondle together, 
In spite of the weather, 
And kiss the cold winter mag. 
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Laug\while you live, 

For as life is a jest, 
Who laughs the most) 

Is sure to live best. 
When I was not so old, 

lJrolick*d among the misses; 
And when they thought me too bold, 

I stopp'd their mouths with kisses* 
Sing rory, lory, fyc. 

I wonder, is Don Fernando drest — Ob, here comes 
the servant, in his proper habiliments ! 

Enter Don Fernando, in a Livery. 

Ay, now, my lad, you look something like* 

Don Fer, Yes, your honour. I was quite sick of my 
grandeur— My passing so well in this disguise gives 
me a very humble opinion of myself. [Aside. 

I)6n Scipio. But, Pedrillo, is your master equip- 
ped ? 'faith, I long to see him in his proper garb. . 

Don Fer. Why, no, sir, we're a little behind hand 
with our finery, on account of a portmanteau of 
clothes that's mislaid somewhere or other. 

DonScipio. Portmanteau! Ob, it's safe enough— 
Tour fellow servant has it* 

Don Fer. Fellow servant? 

Don Scipio. Ay, the little spy has taken it in 
charge— Oh, here comes the very beagle. 

Enter Spado. 

Well, my little dreamer, look ; Pedrillo has got into 
his own clothes again. 

Spado. [Surprised and aside.] Don Fernando in a 
livery 1 or is this really a servant ? Zounds I sure I 
tianH been felling truth all this while !— We must 
face it though— Ah, my dear old friend ! — Glad to 
see you yourself again. {Shukes hands* 

* 
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Don Fer. My dear boy, I thank you.— [ Aside.}— - 
So, here's an old friend I never aaw before. 

Don Scipio. Tell Pedrillo whece you hare left your 
master's portmanteau. While I go lead him in tri- 
umph to his bride. [Exit. 

Don Fer. Pray, my good, new, old friend, where 
has your care deposited this portmanteau? 

Spado. Gone ! {Looking after Don Scipio. 

Don Fer. The portmanteau gone ! 

Spado. Ay, his senses are quite gone* 

Don Fer. Where's the portmanteau that Den Sci- 
pio says you took charge of? 

Spado. Portmanteau! Ah, the dear gentleman! 
Portmanteau did he say? yes, yes, all's ever with 
his poor brain ; yesterday his head run upon purses, 
and trumpeters, and the lord knows what ; and to- 
day he talks of dreamers, spies, and portmanteaus,— 
Yes, yes, his wits are going* 

Don Fer. It must be so ; he talked to me last night 
and to-day of I know not what, in a strange incohe- 
rent style. 

Spado. Grief — all grief. 

Don Fer. If so, this whim of my being Pedrillo*. is 

Eerhaps the creation of his own brain,— but t en, 
ow could it have run through the whole family ?— 
This is the first time I ever heard Don Scipio was 
disordered in his mind* 

Spado. Ay, we'd all wish to conceal it from your 
master, lest it might induce him to break off the 
match, for I don't suppose he'd be very ready to 
marry into a mad family. 

Don Fer. And pray, what are you, sir, in this mad 
family ? 

Spado. Don Scipio's own gentleman, these ten 

years— Yet, you heard him just now call me your 

fellow servant— How you did stare when I accosted 

vou as an old acquaintance ! — £ut we always humour 

him — I should not have c&i»\t&&tt&&V\\K^ if he said 

/ whs the pope's nuncio* * 
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Don Fer. [Aside.] Oh, then I don't wonder at 
Dame Isabel taking advantage of his weakness. 

Spado. Another new whim of bis,— be has taken a 
fancy, that every body has got a ring from him, which 
he imagines belonged to his deceased lady* 

Don Fer. . True, he asked me something about a 

ring. • 

Don Scipio. [Without.] I'll wait on you presently. 

Enter Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio. Ha, Pedrillo, now your disguises artf 
over, return me the ring. 

Spado. [Apart to Fernando.] You see he's at the 
ring again. 

Don Scipio* Come, let me have it, lad, 111 give 
you a better thing, but that ring belonged to my de- 
ceased lady. 

Spado. [To Fernando.], His deceased lady— Ay, 
there's the touch. 

Don Fer. Poor gentleman ! . [Aside. 

- Don Scipio. Do let me have it.— ~Zound*» bere's 
five pistoles, and the gold of the ring is not worth a 
dollar. . ... 

Spado. We always humour him ; give him this ring, 
and take the money. 

[Apart. — Gives Fernando a Ring. 

Don Fer m [Presents it to Don Scipio.] There, sir. 

Don Scipio. [Gives Money] And there, sir,— Oh, 
you mercenary rascal ! [Aside.] I knew 'twas on the 
purse I gave you last night in the forest. 
. Spado. Give me the cash, I must account for his 
pocket money. 

[Apart io % and taking the Money from, Fernando. 

Fed. [Without.] Pedrillo I Pedrillo.! sirrah! 

Don Scipio. Kun, don't you hear your master, you 
brace of rascals ? — Fly ! [2sj*7 Spado. 

JJo» Scipio. [Looking out ] What aw aUfcx*\.\srcA 
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Enter Pedrillo, richly dressed, 

Ped. [To Fernando.] How now, sirrah ! loitering 
here, and leave me to dress myself, hey ! 

[With great Authority* 
Don Fer. Sir, I was {With Humility* 

Fed. Was ! — and are—and will be, a lounging 
rascal, but you fancy you are still in your finery, 
"you idle vagabond 1 

Don Scipio. Bless me, Don Fernando is very pas- 
sionate, just like his father* 

Don Fer. [Aside.] The fellow, I see, will play his 
part to the top, 

Ped. Well, Don Scipio, — A hey 1 an't I the man 
for the ladies ? [Strutting*] I am, for I have studied 
Ovid's Art of Love. 

Don Scipio* Yes, and Ovid's Metamorphoses toe, 
ha! ha! ha! 

< Ped. [Aside*] He ! he ! he ! what a sneaking figure 
my poor master cuts ! — Egad ! Til pay him back ail 
his domineering over me i — Pedrillo ! 
' Don Fer. Your honour. 
• Ped. Fill this box with Naquatoch. [Gives Box. 

Don Fer. Ves, sir, {Going. 

Ped. Pedrillo ! 

Don Fer. Sir ? 

Ped. Perfume my handkerchief. 

Don Fer. Yes, sir. [Going'. 

Ped. Pedrillo! 

Don Fer. Sir ? 

Ped. Get me a toothpick. 

Don Fer. Yes, sir. {Going*. 

Ped. Pedrillo 1 s 

- Don Fer. [Aside.] What an impudent dog J — Sir? 

Prd. Nothing — Abscond. 

Don Fer. [Aside.] If this be my picture, I blush 
fer the original. 
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Fed Master, to be like you, do let me give you 
one kick. [Aside to Fernando. 

Don Fer. What ! 

Ped. Why, I won't hurt you much. 

Don Fer. 1*11 break your bones, you villain. 

Ped. Ahem ! Tol de rol. 

Don Scipio. Pedrillo ! 

Ped: Sir ? {Forgetting himself. • 

Don Fer. [Apart] What are you at, you rascal ? 

Ped. Ay, wnat are you at,^you rascal ? avoid ! 

Don Fer. I'm gone, sir.- [Exit. 

Ped* Cursed ill-natured of him, not to let me give 
Aim one kick. [Aside* 

Don Scipio. Don Fernando, I like you vastly. 

Ped. So you ought. — Tol de rol. — Who could now 
suspect me to be the son of a tailor, and that, four 
hours ago, I was a footman ? [Aside.] Tol de rol. 

Don Scipio- Son-in-law, you're a flaming beau !— 
Egad, you have a princely person* 

Ped. Ail the young girls — whenever I got behind 
—Inside of a coach, — AH the ladies of distinction^ 
whether they- were making their beds, or dressing 
the^— dressing themselves at the toilette, would run 
to the windows, — peep through their fingers, their 
fans I mean, simper behind their handkerchiefs, and 
fop out in the softest, sweetest tones, " Oh, dear 
me, upon my honour and reputation, there is not such 
a beautiful gentleman in the world, as this same Don 
PedriiU- Fernando. " r 

Don Scipio. Ha! ha! ha! can't forget Pedrillo.-* 
But come, ha' done with your Pedrillos now— be 
yourself, son-in-law. 

Fed. Yes, I wOl be yourself, son-in-law, you ire 
sure of that honour, Don Scipio ; but pray, what for- 
tune am I to- have with your daughter? You are a 
grey-headed old fellow, Don Scipio, and by the 
course of nature, you know, ytiu c&nxttft Vvn^ Vn&%« 
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Don Scipio. Pardon me, sir, I don't know any such 
thing. 

Ped. So when we put a stone upon your hea d 

Don Scipio. Put a stone upon my head ! 

Ped. Yes, when you are settled — screwed down, 
I shall have your daughter to maintain, you know* 

Don Scipio. [Aside7\ A harrow-minded mark ! 
. Ped. Not that 1 would think much of that, I am 
so generous* 

Don Scipio. Yes, generous as a Dutch usurer! 

[Aside. 

Ped. The truth is, Don Scipio, I was always a 
smart young gentleman. [Dances and «'qgs» 

Don Scipio. A hey 1 Since Don Fernando turns 
out to be such a coxcomb, 'faith, I am not sorry that 
my own child has escaped him : — A convent itself 
is better than a marriage with a monkey*— The poor 
thipg's fortune though!-— And then my son — i be- 
gin now to think I was too hard upon Caesar— to 
compare him with this puppy — but I must forget my 
children, Dame Isabel will have me upon no other 
term?. [Aside 1 

Ped. D'ye hear, Don Scipio, let us have a plenti- 
ful feast. 

Don Scipio. Was ever such a conceited, empty, 
impudent [Exit, 

Ped* Yes, I'm a capital fellow, ha ! ha ! So my 
fool of a master sets his wits to work after a poor 
girl, that, I am told, they are packing into a convent, 
and he dresses me up as himself, to carry the rich 
Italian heiress, Donna Victoria — Well, I'm not a 
capital fellow ; but I was made for a gentleman — 
gentleman 1 I'm the neat pattern for a lord— I have 
a little honour about me — a bit of love too ; ay, and 
a scrap of courage, perhaps— hem ! I wish I'd a ri- 
val to try it though— od, 1 think J could fight at any 
weapon, from a needfe to a hatchet* 1 
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Enter Philippo, with a Later and Basket. * 

Phil. Signor, are you Don Fernando de Zelva ? 

Fed. Yes, boy. 

PhiL Here's a letter for you, sir, from Don Al- 
phonso. 

Pea\ I don't know any Don Alphonso, boy. What's 
the letter about ? 

PhiL I think, sir, 'tis to invite you to a feast. 

Pcd* A feast!— Oh, I recollect now — Don Al- 
phonso, what ! my old acquaintance 1 give it me, 
boy* 

PhiL But, are you sure, sir, you're Don Fernando ? 

Ped. Sure, you dog ! don't you think 1 know my- 
fdf ? — let's see, let's see— [Opens the Letter, and reads.] 
Signor, though you seem ready to fall onto a love-feast, 
I hope a small repast in the field won't spoil your sto- 
mach—Oh, this is only a snack before supper—/ shall 
heat six o'clock this evening— You dog, it's past six . 
now—in the meadow, near the cottage of t/ie vines, 
where J expect youHl meet me — Oh, dear 1 shall be too 
late I— As you aspire to Donna Victoria, your sword 
must be long enough to reach my heart, Alp/umso. My 
sword long enough 1 [Frightened] Oh, the devil 1— 
Feast ! Zounds, this is a downright challenge 1 

PhiL I beg your pardon, signor, but if I hadn't 
met my sweetheart, Catilina, you would have had 
that letter two hours ago. 

Ped. Oh, you have given it time enough, my brave 
boy. 

Phil* Well, sir, you'll come? 

Ped. Eh ? Yes, 1 dare say he 11 come* 

Phil. He! 
' Ped. Yes, I'll give it him, my brave boy. 
' PhiL Him ! Sir, didn't you say you were 

Ped. Never fear, child, Don Fernando shall have 

it. . 

Phil. Why, sir, an't you Don Fernando I 
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Ped. Me ! not I, child — no, no, I'm not Fernando, 
but, my boy, I would go to the feast, but you have 
delayed the letter so long, that I have quite lost my 
stomach— Go, my fine boy. 

Phil. Sir, I 

Ped. Go along, child, go! [Pats Philipfo of.] 
however, Don Fernando shall attend you — but here 
conies ray sposa— 

Enter Lorenza, reading a Letter. 

Dearest Lorenza, 
By accident I heard of your being in the castle— 
If you don't with to be the instrument of your mother** 
imposition* an impending blow, which means you no 
harm 9 this night shall discover an important secret, re- 
lative to him, who desires to resign even life itself, if 
not your ' 

Ramirez. 

My love ! [Kisses the Letter.'] I wish to be nothing, 
if not your Lorenza ; this foolish Fernando ! \Look* 
ins at Prdrillo.] but, ha! ha! ha! I'll amuse my-* 
self with him— looks tolerably now he's dressed— not 
so agreeable as my discarded lover Alphonso, thought 

[Asule % 

Ped. I'll accost her with elegance — How do you. 
do, sjgnora? 

Lor* Very well, sir, at your service. — Dresses ex- 
actly like Prince Radifocann 

Ped. Now Pll pay her a fine compliment — Signo- 
ra, you're a clever little body — Will you sit down, 
signora ? [Hands a Chair. 

Lor. So polite too ! 

Ped. Oh, I admire politeness. [Sils. 

Lor. This would not be good manners in Florence, 
though. 
Ped. Oh! [/M«e8.]Ibeg^^oxi^^^^\TvS^\ 
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chair ; I'll assure you, Donna Victoria, I don't grudge 
a little trouble for the sake of good manners. 

[Places another Chair, 

Lor* Voi cette motto gentile. [Courtesies. 

Pea\ Yes, I sit on ray seat genteelly— 1 find 1 un- 
derstand a good deal of Italian — Now to court her, 
hem! hem! what shall I say? Hang it, 1 wish my 
master had gone through the whole business, to the 
very drawing of the curtains. — I believe I ought to 
kneel though — [Aside* — Kneels.'} — Ob, you most 
beautiful goddess, you angelic angel ! ' [Repeats. 

For you, my fair* Pd be a rose, 

To bloom beneath that comely nose ; 

Or, you the flower, and I the bee, 

My sweets Pd sip from none but thee* 

Was I a pen, you paper white, 

Ye gods, 'what billet-doux Pd write ! 

My lips the seal, what am 9 rous smacks 

Pa print on yours, if sealing-wax. 

No more Pit say, you stop my breath, 

My only life, youHl be my death* [Rises* 

Well said, little Pedrillo I ^ [Wipes his Knees. 

Xor. v There is something in Don Fernando's pas- 
sion extremely tender, though romantic and extra- 
vagant. 

Fed. Oh, for some sweet sounds, signora ! if you'll 
sing me a song, I'll stay and hear it, I'm so civil. 

Lor. With pleasure, sir. 

AIR XVIII. — LORENZA. 

Heart beating, 
Repealing, 
Vows in palpitation, 
Sweetly answers each fond hope; 
Pr*ytkee leave me, 
You 9 U deceive me % 



i 
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After other Ixauties running. 
Smiles so roguish, eyes so cunning, 
Shorn where points the inclination. [Exeunt. 



SCRNK II. 



A Gallery of the Castle: 

Enter Fernando, Alphonso, and Victoria. 

Don Fer. Give me joy, Alphonso; Father Bene- 
dick, in this dear and wished-ror union, has this mo- 
ment made me the happiest of mankind. 

Don Alpk. Then, it is certain all you have told me 
of my Victoria? 

Vict. True, indeed, Alphonso, that name really 
belongs to me* 

Don Alpk, No matter, as neither lineage, name, 
or fortune, caught my heart, let her forfeit all, she 
is still dear to her Alphonso. 

Don Fer. Courage, Alphonso— I'll answer you 
shall be no exception to the general joy of this hap- 
py night. 

Don Alph, Happy, indeed, if blest with my Lo- 
renza. 

AIR XIX. — ALPHONSO. 

Come, ye hours, with bliss replete, 

Bear me to my charmer's feet / 

Cheerless winter must J prove, 

Absent from the maid I love ; 

But the joys our meetings firing* 

Show the glad return of «prin^. \^*es»*t. 
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SCENE III. 



A View of the Outside of the Castle, with Moat and 

Drawbridge. 



Enter Dor Cjesak and Spado. 

Don Cosar. You gave my letter to the lady I 

Spado. Yes, I did, Captain Ramirez. 

Don Casar* Lucky, die knows me only by that 
name. . [Aside* 

Spado. A love-aflkir, hey,— Ob, sly! 

Don Casar. Hush ! Mind you let us all in by the 
little wicket in the east rampart. 

Spado. I'll let you in, captain, and a banditti is like 
a cat, where the head can get in, the body wjll follow. 

Don Casar. Soft } Letting down the drawbridge 
for me now may attract observation* [Looks out. 2 
Yonder 1 can get across the moat. 

Spado. But, captain ! [Calling*] My dear captain ! 
If you fall into the water, you may take cold, my 
dear sir,— -I wish you were at the bottom, with a 
stone about your neck ! [Aside* 



AIR XX.— DON CSSAR. 

At the peaceful midnight hour, 
Ev'ry sense, and erfry power, 

Fettered Kes in downy sleep ; 

Then our careful watch we keep, 
While the wolf, in nightly prowl, 
Bay* the moon } with hideous howl, 
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Gates are barr*d, a vain resistance I 

Females shriek ; but no assistance* 
Silence, or you meet your fate ; 
Your keys, your jewels, cash and plates 
Locks, bolts, bars, soon fly asunder, 
Then to rifle, rob, and plunder* 

[Exit Don Cmsar. 

Spado. I see how this is — our captain's to carry 
off the lady, and my brethren all the booty, whatV 
left for me. then ? No, devil a bit they'll give me— 
Oh, I must take care to help myself in time— Got no* 
thing yet, but that portmanteau, a few silver spoons, 
and tops of pepper-castors ; let's see, I've toy tools 
here still — [Takes out Pistols.] Egad, I'll try and se- 
cure a little before these fellows come, and make a 
general sweep— Eh, [Looks out.] My made-up Fer- 
nando! [Retires* 

Enter Pedrillo. 

Fed. He ! he ! he ! Yes, my master has certainly 
married the little nunnery-girl: — Ha! ha! ha! Ai- 
phonso to demand satisfaction of me ! no, no> Don 
Fernando is a master for the gentlemen, I am a mio* 
for the ladies. 

AIR XXI PEDRILLO* 

A soldier I am for a lady, 

What beau was e'er amCd completer ? 
When face to face, 
Her chamber the place, 
Tm able and wilting to meet her. 

Gaa's curse, my dear lasses, Pin ready 
To give you all satisfaction ; 
I am the man, • 

For the crack of your fan, 
Though 1 die at t/our/eet in tiie action* 
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Your bobbins may beat up a row-de-dow, 
. Your lap-dog may out with his bom wow tooto, 
The challenge in love, 
I take up the glove, 
Though I die at your feet in the action. 

Spado* [Advances*] That's a fine song, signor; 

Ped. Hey ! did you hear me sing ? 

Spado* 1 did, 'twas charming; 

Ped. Then take a pinch of my macquabah. 

[Offers, and Spado takes* 
Spado* Now, signor, you'll please to discharge my 
little bill. 

Ped. Bill } I don't owe you any— 

Spado. Yes, you do, sir ; recollect, didn't you ever 
hire any thing of me i 

Ped. Me ! no !- 

Spado* Oh, yes ; I lent you the use of my two fine 
ears, to hear your song, and the use of my most ca- 
pital nose, to snuff up your macquabah. 

Ped. Eh ! what the- deuce, do you hire out your 
senses and organs, and— 

Spado. Yes, and if you don't instantly pay the 
hire, 111 strike up a symphbnia on this little barrel- 
organ here. [Shows a Pistol. 

Ped. Hold, my dear sir — there — [Gives Money*] 
—I refuse to pay my debts ! — Sir, I'm the most punc- 
tual— [Frightened.] But if you please, rather than 
hire them again, I'd chuse to buy your fine nose, and 
your capital ears, out and out. 

Spado. Hark ye ! [In a l<mo Tone.] You owe your 
Donship to a finesse of mine, so mention this, and 
you are undone, sirrah ! 

, Ped. Sir I [Frightened.] Dear sir! [Spado presents 
Pistol.}— Oh, lord, sir! -[Exit. 

Spado* I suspect presently this house will be too 
hot for me, yet the devil tempts me strongly to ven • 
ture in once more. If 1 could bul \>\c\L \x^ *Aw 

v 
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more little articles — Ecod, 111 venture, though I fed 
an ugly sort of tickling under my left ear— 4$h, i 
Spado! [1 




scan iv. 



A Hallin the C*dk. 



Enter Spadq^ 

Spado* So many eyes about-— I can do nothing; if 
I could but raise a commotion to employ their atten- 
tion — Oh ! here's Don Juan, father to Fernando, just 
arrived— -Yes, if I could but mix up a fine confusion 
now — ay, that's the time to pick up the loose things 
— but hold, I am told this Don Juan is very passion- 
ate — heh 1 to set him and Don Scipio together by the 
ears — Ears ! — I have it. 

Enter Don Juan, in a Travelling Dress. 

Don Juan. Egad, my coming will surprise my son 
Fernando, and Don Scipio too— tell him, Pm here— 
I hope Fm time enough for the wedding. 

Spado* [Slily.] A grim-looking old gentleman ! 

£B<xvi obsequiously* 

Don Juan. Who's dog are you ? 

Spado. How do you do, signor I 

Don Juan. Why, are you a physician i 

Spado. Me a physician ! Alack-a-day, no, your ho- 
nour, I am poor Spado. 

Don Juan. Where's Don Scipio ? What the devil, 
is this* his hospitality ? he has heard that I am here? 

Spado. He near! Ah, poor gentleman— hear! his 
misfortune ! 
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Don Juan* Misfortune^ 1 What, he's married again? 

Spado. At the brink. 

Don Juan. Many, pad near threescore! What, his 
Ae lest his senses? 

Spado* He has nearly lost one, sir. 

Don Juan* But where is he ? I want to ask him 
about it. 

Spado. Ask I then you must speak very loud, sir. 

Don Juan* Why, what, is he deaf? 

Spado. Almost, sir, the dear gentleman can scarce 
hear a word. 

Don Juan, Ah, poor fellow I Hey ! Isn't yonder 
my son? [rValisttpi 

Spado* Now if I could bring the old ones toge- 
ther, I shouldn't doubt of a quarrel. 

Enter Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio. Ah, here's my friend Don Juan ! Spa- 
do, I hope he han't heard of his son's pranks. 

Spado. Hear ! Ah ! poor Don Juan's hearing ! Pre 
been roaring to him these five minutes. 

Don Sdpio. Roaring to him ! 

Spado* He's almost deaf. 

Don Scipb* Bless me ! 

. Spado. You must bellow to him like a speaking* 
trumpet. [Exit Spado. 

Don Scipio. [Very loud.] Don Juan, you are wel- 
come. 

Don Juan* [Starting.] Hey ! Strange, that your 
deaf people always speak loud — [Very loud.] I'm 
very glad to see you, Don Scipio. 

Jbon Scipio. When people are deaf themselves, 
they think every body else is too — How long have 
you been this way ? [Bawling. 

Don Juan* Just arrived. [Bawling in his Ear. 

Don Scipio. I mean as to the hearing. [Very hud. 

Don Juan. Ay, I find it's very bad with you. 
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[Bawling-] Zounds, I shall roar myself as hoarse as a 
raven* 

Don Scipio. Ah, my lungs can't bold out a conver- 
sation — I must speak by signs. 4 [Motions to drink* 

Don Juan. What, now, are you dumb too ? 

Enter Vasquez. Whispers Scipio. 

Don Scipio. Oh, you may speak out, nobody can 
hear but me. 

Don Juan. [To Vasquez] Pray, is this crazy fool, 
your master here, going to be married ? 

Don Scipio* What ! [Surprised. 

Vas* [To Scipio.] Don Fernando would speak 
to you. sir. [Exit Va>que*. 

Don Scipio* I wish he'd come here, and speak to 
this old blockhead his father.— [7a£<tt his hand.} — 
Don Juan, you are welcome to my house — but I 
wish you had staid at home. - * 

Don Juan* I am much obliged to you. 

Don Scipio* You'll soon see your son— as great an 
ass as yourself. 

Don Juan* An ass I you shall find me a tiger, you 
old whelp ! 

Don Scipio. Why, zounds, you're not deaf ! 

Don Juan. A mad— -ridiculous ! — 

Enter Fernando and Victoria. 

Fernando ! hey, boy, what the devil dress is this ? 

Don Fer* My father— sir — I — 1 — 

Don Scipio. [To Victoria.] What are you doing 
with that fellow ? 

Vict* Your pardon, dearest father, when I own 
that he is now my husband. 

Don Scipio* Eh ! eh ! By this ruin, this eternal 
disgrace upon my house, am I punished for my up- 
just severity to my poor son, Don Caesar— married 
to that rascal ! 
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Don Juan* Call my son a rascal ! 

Don Scipio. Zounds, man ! who's thinking of your 
son ? But this fellow to marry the girl, and disgrace 
my family* 

Don Juan. Disgrace ! He has honoured your fa- 
mily, you crack-brained old fool ! 

Don Scipio. A footman honour my family, you 
superannuated, deaf old idiot ! 

Enter Dame Isabella. 

Oh, Dame, fine doings ! Fedrilio here has married 
my daughter. 

Don Juan. But why this disguise — what is all this 
about ? teH me, Fernando. 

Isab. What, is this really Don Fernando i 

Don Segno. Do you say so, Don Juan ? 

Don Juan. To be sure. 

Don Scipio. Hey! then, Dame, your daughter is 
left to the valet — no fault of mine, though. 

Isab. What a vile contrivance ! 

Don Fer. No, madam* yours was the contrivance, 
which love and accident have counteracted, in jus- 
tice to this injured lady. 

Isab. Oh, that villain Spado ! 

Doit Juan. Spado, why thatY the villain told me 
you were deaf. 

Don Scipio. Why, he made me believe you could 
not hear a word. 

Isab. And led me into this unlucky error. 

[Exit Is ABBLLA. 

Don Juan. Oh ! what a lying scoundrel! 

Enter Spado, behind. 

Spado. I wonder how my work goes on here !— 
[Roars in Don Juan's ear.] I give you joy, sir. 
Don Juan. PD give you sorrow, you rascal ! 

*2 
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Spaio. Hanged ! dear sir, 'twould be the death of 
me. 

Pedrillo. [Without.] Come along, my cipra sposa 
i— -tpl-de-roi— 

4 

Enter Pedrillo. 

How do you do, boys and girls— Zounds ! my old 
master ! 

Don Juan. Pedrillo! hey-day! here's finery! 

Ped. I must brazen it out. — Ah, Don Juan, my 
worthy dad 1 

Don Juan. Why, what in the name of— but I'll 
beat you to a mummy, sirrah • 

Ped. Don't do that— I'm going to be married to 
an heiress, so mustn't be beat to a mummy. — Stand 
before me, spouse. [Gets behind Loeknza. 

Don Juan* Let me come at him. 

Spado* Stay where ypu are, he don't want you* 

Don Fer. Dear sir 1 

Don Scipio. Patience, Don Juan ; your son has 
got my daughter — so our contract's fulfilled. 

Don Juan. Yes, sir ; but who's to satisfy ipe for 
your intended affront, hey ? 

Don Scipio. How shall I get out of this— PU re* 
venge all upon you, you little rascal ! to prison you 
go.— -Here, a brace of alguazils, and a pair or hand- 
cuffs. 

* 

Spado* For me i the best friend you have in the 
world ! 

Don Scipio. Friend, you villain ! that shaVt save 
your neck. 

Spado. Why, Pve saved your throat. 

Don Scipio. How, sirrah > 

Spado. Only two of the banditti here in the castle, 
ilwmorn'iDg. 
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Don Scipio* Oh, dear me ! 

Spado. ButI get them out* 

Juon Scipio* How ? how ? 

Spado* I told them they should come and murder 
you this evening. 

Don Scipio. Much obliged to you. — Oh, lord ! 
[A crash and tumultuous noise without ; Ban- 
ditti rush in armed $ Don Cesar at their 
head. — Fernando draws, and stands be" 
Jbre Victoria. 
. Band. This way ! 

Don Scipio. Oh, ruin ! I'm a miserable old man ! 
Where's now my son, Don Caesar I — If I hadn't ba- 
nished him, I should now have a protector in my 
child. 

Don C<esar+ Then you shall-— Hold! [To Ban- 
Dim.] My father! [Kneels to Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio* How ! My son, Don Caesar 1 

Don Casar* Yes, sir; drove to desperation by— 
my follies were my own— but my vices- 
Dow Scipio* Were the consequence of my rigour* 
— My child! let these tears wash away the remem- 
brance* 

Don Casar. My father! I am unworthy of this 
goodness. — I confess even now I .entered this castle 
with an impious determination to extort by force 

Sang. Captain, we didn't come here to talk * < 
Give the word for plunder. 

Band. Ay, plunder ! [Very tumultuous. 

Don Casar* Hold I 

Spado. Ay, captain, let's have a choice rummaging. 

[Cocks his Pistol* 

Ped* Oh*! Lord ! there's the barrel-organ ! 

Don Quesar. Stop ! bold ! I command you. . 

Don Scipio. Oh, heavens! then is Ramirez ths 
terrible captain of the cut-throats— the grand tiger of 
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the cave ?— But all my fault ! the unnatural parent 
should be punished in a rebellious child. My life is 
yours. 

Don Casar. And I'll preserve it as my own. — Re* 
tire, and wait your orders. 

[Exeunt all Banditti but Spado. 

Don Scipio. What then, you won't let me be mur- 
dered. My dear boy ! my darling! Forgive me ! — 
1 — I— I pardon all, 

Don Casar* 'J*hen, sir, I shall first beg it for my 
companions, if, reclaimed by the example of their 
leader, their future lives show them worthy of mer- 
cy ; if not, with mine let them be forfeit to the hand 
of justice. 

Don Scipio* Some, I believe* may go up— -Eh ! 
lktle Spado, could you dance upon nothing ? 

Spado- Yes* sir : but our captain, your son, must 
lead up the ball. [Botes low. 

Don Scipio. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, you know, though 
ill bestowed, I must try my interest at Madrid. — 
Children, I ask your pardon ; forgive me> Victoria, 
and take my blessing in return. 

Vict. And do you, sir, acknowledge me for your, 
rfiild? 

Don Scipio. I do, I do : and my future kindness 
shall make amends for my past cruelty. 

Ped. Ha, here comes my sposa^-Eh i got a beau 
already? 

Enter Alphokso and Lorenza. 

Don Cceaar. My beloved Lorenza ! 1 v^^,^ 

Lor. My dearest ! J ^ 

Don AlpK My good captain ! as I knew this lady 

only by the name of Victoria, you little imagined, in 

your friendly promises to me, you were giving away 

your Lorenza ; but, had I ^tvVoowcw^^ both loved 
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the same mistress, I should, ere now, have relin- 
quished my'pretensrons. * 

Lor. My good-natured Alphonso ! Accept my gra- 
titude, my esteem; but my love is, and ever was, in 
the possession o f 

Don Caesar* Dear father, this is the individual 
lady Whose beauty, grace, and angelic voice, capti- 
vated my soul at Florence ; if she can abase her 
spotless mind, to think upon a wretch stained with 
crimes, accompany her pardon with your approba- 
tion. 

Don Scipio. Isabel has been too good, and I too 
bad a parent ! — Ha ! hai ha ! then fate has decreed 
you are to be my daughter, some way or other. 

Ped. Yes : but has fate decreed that my sposa is 
to be another man's wife ? 

Spado* And, sir, [To Scipio.] if fate has decreed 
that your son is not to be hanged, let the indulgence 
extend to the humblest of his followers* 

[Bows low* 

Don Scipio* Ha ! ha! ha ! Well, though I believe 
you a great, little rogue, yet it seems you have been 
the instrument of bringing about things just as they 
should be« 

Don Juan* They are not as they should be, and I 
tell you again, lion Scipio, I will have— - 

Don Scipio, Well, and shall have— a bottle of the 
best wine in Andalusia, sparkling Muscadel, bright as 
Victoria's eye, and sweet as Lorenza's lip : hey, now 
for our brace of weddings — where are the violins, 
lutes, and cymbals ? I say, let us be merry in future, 
and past faults our good-humoured friends will for- 
get and forgive. 



GLEfi.— flNALE. 

Social powers at pleasure's call 
Welcome here to Hi/men's Kail ; 
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BoecAtw, Gere*, ifew ihejetut, 
JUamui fend Me sprightly jett, 
Songt of joy elate the soul, 
BebeJUl the rosy bowl. 
Every shave and dear delight,. 
Crown with joy this happy night. 
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REMARKS. 



This drama is from a pen, to which, next to Gay's, 
the English nation is indebted for the species of en* 
tertainment called opera. 

" Love in a Village," and « The Maid of the Mill," 
had for several years delighted the town, when the 
. author of these pieces produced the present musical 
work ; more satisfied with his composition than he 
had been upon any other occasion, and,' of course, 
more confident in his hopes of success, 

" Lionel and Clarissa" was received with approba- 
tion; but in comparing it with those productions 
which had preceded it, and which the author had 
considered as inferior, it tailed in reputation and at- 
traction; and both he and the public were disap- 
pointed. ' . 

It is somewhat hard to be judged and punished 

upon the score of past services; and yet, in the usual 

method of rating, by the comparison of works from 

. the same hand, is many a poor artist, more especially 

an author, tried and condemned. 

It was the boast of the writer, in his preface to 
this drama, that the whole was of his own invention, 
having borrowed neither plot, incident, hoc cV\ax*&~ 
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ter :— Jt, perhaps, had been better If he had ; for his 
4t Maid of the Mill/ 9 taken from " Pamela," and hit 
41 Love in a Village," taken from fifty things, will both 
long outlive all such operas as " Lionel and Clarissa." 

Yet let not the reader suppose that he shall meet 
with no entertainment in perusing this play ; for it 
contains many interesting scenes, some humour, and 
sorae very excellent lessons of moral purpose— espe- 
cially to parents* 

On account of its last-stated quality, when " Lionel 
and Clarissa" was (after having been acted some years 
at Covent Garden) brought upon the stage at Drury 
Lane, it had the additional title of " The School for 
Fathers" conferred by Garrick, who was then ma- 
jia/ror. 

/ The School for Coxcombs had been an appella- 
tion equally just-— for Jessamy is a striking likeness 
ItC the youthfu) tourists of that period, and was so ex- 
cellently personated, in the Dublin theatre, by a co- 
median called Wilkes, that the opera, on his account 
alone, was attractive beyond any former example of 
theatric allurement in that metropolis, and ruined 
the opposing theatre, where some of the great trage- 
dians of London were performing along with the most 
favoured actors of the Irish stage. 

The song of Diana Oldboy to her brother, on his 
fantastic habiliments, is perfectly curious at the pre- 
sent day , being an exact description of the attire 
worn by men, called fops, at that, no very distant, 
time when it was written. Yet Miss Diana may be 
told, thai; even jessamy & fo«s& \& ?&% Twrce out of 
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fashion now among men, than her total ignorance of 
the rudiments of astronomy is, at this period, among 
women of her birth *and fortune. 

The contrast between Sir John Flowerdale and 
the Colonel is very happily executed ; and whilst the 
wishes of an audience must ever be excited for a hap- 
py conclusion to the paternal anxieties of the first, 
every spectator is sure to be so extremely dissatisfied 
with the mind and manners of the last, that,— but for 
the preservation of the filial duty of the daughter, to 
spare her heart compunction for deceit and treachery 
—it might be wished that she had married the mean 
impostor her lover, without returning to obtain the 
consent of her profligate father. 

Lionel and Harman are as much contrasted in the 
character of lovers, as the elder gentlemen are in the 
character of parents ; and how much soever the 
young ladies of former times might allow themselves 
to sigh for men who descended to the vilest false- 
hoods, in order to obtain their hands, the fetter in- 
formed woman of the present era would, perhaps, as 
soon become the wife of the effeminate Jessamy, as 
of the unprincipled Harman ; and have sense to look 
forward for happiness in wedlock only with a man of 
strict honour— such as Lionel. 
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LIONEL AND CLARISSA. 



ACT THE FIRST, 



SCENE I, 



A Chamber in Colonel Oldboy's House: Colonel 
Oldboy is discovered at Breakfast, readinga New* 
paper ; at a little Distance from the TeaTable sits 
Jenkins ; and, on the opposite Side, Diana, wh* 
appears playing upon a Harpsichord. A Girl at* 
tending* 



AIR. 



Ah, how delightful the morning t 
Horn sweet are the prospects it yields I 

Summer luxuriant adorning 
The gardens, the groves, and the fields. ' 

Col 0. Well said, By, thank you, Dy. This, Mas- 
ter Jenkins, is the way I make my daughter entertain 
me every morning at breakfast Come here, and kiss 
me, you slut, come here, and kiss me, you baggage. 
Diana. Lord, papa, you call one such napes 
Col. O. A fine girl, Master Jenkins, a devilish fine 
girl! she^gotmyeyeteatifV&tot *^w*%%*. 
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for you— spirit !— I design to marry her to a duke : 
how much money do you think a duke would expect 
with such a wench ? 

Jenkm Why, Colonel, with submission, I think there 
is no occasion to go out of your own county here ; we 
have never a duke in it, I believe, but we have many 
an honest gentleman, who, in my opinion, might de- 
serve the young lady. 

Col. O. So, you would have me marry Dy to a 
country 'squire, eh ? How say you to this, Dy£ would 
not you rather be married to a duke ? 

Diana* So my husband's a rake, papa, I don't care 
what he is.' 

CoL O. A rake ! you damned confounded little bag- 
gage J why,, you would not wish to marry a rake, 
would you ? So her husband is a rake, she does not 
care what he is ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Diana, Well, but listen to me, papa — When you 
go out with your gun, do you take any pleasure in 
shopting the poor tame ducks and chickens in your 
yard? No, the partridge, the pheasant, the woodcock, 
are the game ; there is some sport in bringing them 
down, because they are wild ; and it is just the same 
with a husband or a lover. I would not waste pow- 
der and shot to wound one of your sober, pretty -be- 
haved gentlemen ; but to hit a libertine, extravagant, 
mad-cap fellow, to take him upon the wing — 

Col f O. Do you hear her, Master Jenkins ? Ha ! 
ha! ha! 

Jenk. Well, but good Colonel, what do you say to 
my worthy and honourable patron here, Sir John 
Flowerdale ? He has an estate of eight thousand 
pounds a-year, as well-paid rents as any in the king- 
dom, and but one only daughter to enjoy it ; and yet 
he is willing, you see, to give this daughter to your 
son. 
Diana, Pray, Mr Jenkins, how does Miss Clarissa, 
and our university friend^ Mx Iane&V. That is the 
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only grave young man I ever liked, and the only 
handsome one I ever was acquainted with,, that did 
not make love to me. 

Col* 0. Ay, Master Jenkins, who is this Lionel ? 
They say, he is a damned witty, knowing fellow ; and 
egad, I think him well enough for one brought up in 
a college. 

Jenk. His father was a general officer, a particular 
friend of Sir John's; who, like many more brave 
men, that live and die in defending their country, left 
little else than honour behind him. Sir John sent 
this young man, at his own expense, to Oxford. 

Diana. The last time I was at your house, he waft 
teaching Miss Clarissa mathematics and philosophy. 
Lord, what a strange brain I have ! If I was to sit 
down to distract myself with such studies— 

CoL O. Go, hussy, let some of your brother's ras- 
cals inform their master that he has been long enough 
at his toilet; here is a message from Sir John Flow- 
erdale — You a brain for mathematics, indeed ! We 
shall have women wanting to head our regiments to- 
morrow or next day. 

Diana. Well, papa, and suppose we did 1 I be- 
lieve, in a battle of the sexes, you men would hardly 
get the better of us. 

AIR. 



To rob them of strength, when wise nature thoiShtJit, 
By women to still do her duty, ** 

Instead of a sword, she endued them with wit, 
And gave them a shield in their beauty \ 

Sound* sound the trumpet, both sexes to arms, 

Our tyrants at once, and protectors ! 
We quickly shall see whether courage or charm ** 

Decide for the Helens of Hectors. "£Ki 
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Col. 0. Well, Master Jenkins ! don't you think 
now that a nobleman, a duke, an earl, or a marquis, 
might be content to share his title— r-I gay, you under- 
stand me — with a sweetener of thirty or forty thou- 
sand pounds, to pay off mortgages ? Besides, there's 
a prospect of my whole estate; for I dare swear her 
brother will never have any children. 

Jenh I should be concerned at that, Colonel, when 
there are two such fortunes to descend to his heirs, as 
yours and Sir John Flowerdale's. 

CoL O. Why, look you, Master Jenkins,. Sir John 
Flowerdale is an honest gentleman ; we have been 
neighbours time out of mind ; and if he and I have 
an odd dispute now and then, it is not for want of a 
cordial esteem at bottom* He is going to marry his 
daughter to my son ; she is a beautiful girl, an ele- 
gant girl, a sensible girl, a worthy girl, and— a 
word in your ear— -damn me if I a'n't very sorry for 
ber. 

Jenh Sorry, Colonel ! * 

CoL O. Ay— between ourselves, Master Jenkins* 
my son won't do. 

Jenk. How do ybu mean ? 

CoL O. I tell you, Master Jenkins, he won't do-w 
he is not the thing, a prig — At sixteen years old, or 
thereabouts, he was a bold, sprightly boy, as you 
should see in a thousand ; could drink his pint of 
port, or his bottle of claret — now he mixes all his 
wine, with water. 

Jetik. Oh ! if that be his only fault, Colonel, he 
will ne'er make the worse husband, I'll answer for it. 

CoL 0. You know my wife is a woman of quality 
—I was prevailed upon to send him to be brought up 
by her brother, Lord Jessaray, who had no children 
of his own, and promised to leave him an estate — he 
has got the estate, indeed, but the fellow has taken 
bia Jordship's name for it. Now, Master Jenkins, I 
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would be glad to know how the name of Jessamy is 
better than that of Oldboy. 

Jenk. Well, but, Colonel, it is allowed on all hands 
that his lordship has given your son an excellent edu- 
cation. 

Col. 0. Pshaw ! he sent him to the university, and 
to travel, forsooth ; but What of that ? I was abroad, 
and at the university myself and never a rush the 
better for either. I quarrelled with his lordship, about 
six years before his death, and so had not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how the youth went on ; if I bad, 
Master Jenkins, I would no more have suffered him 
to be made such a monkey of— He has been in my 
house but three days, and it is all turned topsy-turvy 
by him and his rascally servants — then his chamber 
is like a perfumer's shop, with wash-balls, pastes, and 
pomatum— and, do you know, he had the impudence 
to tell me yesterday, at my own table, that I did not 
know how to behave myself! 

Jenk. Pray, Colonel, how does my Lady Mary? 

Col. O. What, my wife ? In the old way, Master 
Jenkins; always complaining; ever something the 
matter with her head, or her back, or her legs— but 
we have had the devil to pay lately— she and I did 
not speak to one another for three weeks* 

Jenk. How so, sir ? 

Col. O. A little affair of jealousy — you must know 
my gamekeeper's daughter has had a child, and the 
plaguy baggage takes it into her head to lay it to 
me — Upon my soul, it is a fine fat chubby infant, as 
ever I set my eyes on; I have sent it to nurse; and, 
between you and me, I believe I shall leave it a for- 
tune. 

Jenk. Ah, Colonel, you will never give over. 

Col. O. You know my lady has a pretty vein of 
poetry ; she writ me an heroic epistle upon it, wher^ 
she calls me her dear false Damon*, ao vY&Vtast wj * 
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little, promised to do so no more, and now we are as 
good mends as ever. 

Jenk. Well, Colonel, I must take my leave ; I have 
delivered my message, and Sir John may expect the 
pleasure of your company to dinner I 

Col. O. Ay, ay, we'll come— -pox o' ceremony 
among friends, but won't you stay to see my son I 
I have sent to him, and suppose he will he here as 
soon as his valet-de-chambre will give him leave- 
Well, but, zounds, Jenkins, you must not go till 
you drink something — let you and I have a bottle of 
hock — 

Jenk. Not for the world, Colonel; I never touch 
any thing strong in the morning. 

Col. 0. Never touch any thing Strong! Why, one 
bottle won't hurt you, man; this is old, and as mild 
as milk. 

Jenk. Pray excuse me. 

AIR. 

To tell you the truth. 
In the days of my youth* 

As mirth and nature bid f 
I liked a glass, 
. And I loved a lass. 

And I did as younkers did* 

But nolo I am old, 
With grief be it told 9 

I must those freaks forbear ; 
At sixty-three, 
*Twixt you and me, 

A man grows worse for wean 

• 

Enter Mr Jessamy and Lady Mary Oldboy. 

Lady M. O. Shut lYve Aoot\ ^hv don't you shut 
-fie door there! Have youam\u&v^wk\^^^ 
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death ? This house is absolutely the cave of JEolus ; 
one had as good live on the Eddystone, or in a wind- 
mill. 

Jess. I thought they told your ladyship, that 
there was a messenger here from Sir John Flower* 
dale. 

Col. O. Well, sir, and so there was ; but he had 
not patience to wait upon your curling irons. Mr 
Jenkins was here, Sir John Flowerdale's steward, who 
has lived in the family these forty years. 

Jess. And pray, sir, might not §ir John Flower- 
dale havexome himself? If he had been acquainted 
with the rules of good breeding, he would have known 
that I ought to have been visited. 

Lady M. 0. Upon my word, Colonel, this is a so* 
lecism. 

Col. O. 'Sblood, my lady, it's none ! Sir John 
Flowerdale came but last night from his sister's seat 
in the west, and is a little out of order. But I sup- 
pose he thinks he ought to appear before him, with 
nis daughter in one hand, and his rent-roll in the 
other, and cry, Sir, pray do me the favour to accept 
them. 

Jess. That's an exceeding fine china jar your lady- 
ship has got in the next room ; I saw the fellow of it 
the other day at Williams's, and will send to my agent 
to purchase it : it is the true matchless old blue and 
white. Lady Betty Barebones has a couple that she 
gave an hundred guineas for, on board an Indiaman ; 
but she reckons them at an hundred and twenty-five, 
on account of half a dozen plates, four nankeen 
beakers, and a couple of shaking mandarins, that 
the custom-house officers took from under her petti* 
coats. 

Col. O. Did you ever hear the like of this ! He's 
chattering about old china, while I am talking to 
him of a fine girl J I tell you what, Mr Jessanvg* 
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since that's the name you chuse to be called by, I 
have a good mind to knock you down ! 

Jess. Knock me down, Colonel ! What 'do you 
mean? I must tell you, sir, this is a language to 
which I have not been accustomed ; and, if you think 
proper to continue to repeat it, I shall be under a 
necessity of quitting your house ! 

Col. 6. Quitting my house! 

Jess. Yes, sir, incontinently. 

Col. 0. WEy 9 sir, am not I your father, sir, and 
have not I a right to talk to you as I like ? I will, 
sirrah ! But, perhaps, I mayn't be your father, and 
I hope not. 

Lady M. 0. Heavens and earth, Mr Oldboy ! 

Col. 0. What's the matter, madam ? I mean, ma- 
dam, that he might have been changed at nurse, ma- 
dam ; and I believe he was. 

Jess. Huh ! huh ! huh ! 

Col. O. Do you laugh at me, you saucy jackan- 
apes ! 

Lady M. O. Who's there ? somebody bring me a 
chair. Really, Mr Oldboy, you throw my weakly 
frame into such repeated convulsions — but I see your 
aim ; you want to lay me in my grave, and you will 
very soon have that satisfaction. 

Col. O. I can't bear the sight of him. 

Lady M. 0. Open that window, give me air, or I 
shall faint. 

Jess. Hold, hold, let me tie a handkerchief about 
my neck first. This cursed sharp north wind— An- 
toine, bring down my muff. 

Col. O. Ay, do, and his great coat. 
, Lady M. O. Margaret, some hartshorn, 
\ Jess. Colonel! 

Col. 0. Do you hear the puppy I 

Jess. Will you give me leave to ask you one ques- 
fion } 
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Col. 0. I don't know whether I will or not 
* Jess. I should be glad to know, that's all, what 
single circumstance in my conduct, carriage, or fi- 
gure, you can possibly find fault with — Perhaps I 
may be brought to reform— JVythee, let me hear 
'from your own mouth, then, seriously, what it is you 
do like, and what it is you do not like? 
. Col. 0. Hum ! 

Jess. Be ingenuous, speak and spare not. 

Col. 0. You would know ? 



AIR. 

/Sounds, sir ! then PU teU you, without any jest f 
The thing of all things, 'which I hate and detest ; 

A coxcomb, a fop, 

A dainty milk-sop ; 
Who, essenced and fiizen'djrom bottom to top, 
Looks just like a dottjbr a milliner's shop. 

A thing full of prate, 

iAnd pride and conceit ; 

AH fashion, no weight ; 

Who shrugs, and takes snuff, 

And carries a muff ; 
A minikin, 
Finikin, 

French powder-puff: 
And, now, sir, I fancy, Pve told you enough. 

[Exit. 

Jess* What's the matter with the Colonel, madam ; 
does your ladyship know ? 

Lady M* O. Heigho ! don't be surprised, my dear; 
it was the same tluog with my late dear brother, Lord 
Jessamy ; they never could agree : that good-natured, 
friendly soul, knowing the delicacy of my constitu- 
tion, has often said, Sister Mary, I pity you. 

Jes. I think he ought to be proud of taft \ 1 W* 
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lieve there's many a duke, nay prince, who would es- 
teem themselves happy in having such a son 

Lady M. O. Yes, my dear ; but your sister was al- 
ways your father's favourite : he intends to give her 
a prodigious fortune, and sets his heart upon seeing 
her a woman of .quality. 

Jess, He should wish to see her look a little like a 
gentlewoman first. When she was in London last 
winter, 1 am told she was taken notice of by a few 
men. But she wants air, manne r 

Lady M. O. Well, my dear, I must go and dress 
myself, though I protest I am fitter for my bed than 
my coach. And condescend to the Colonel a little- 
Do, my dear, if it be only to oblige your mamma. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 

A Study in Sir John Flowerdale's House; two 
Chairs and a Table, with Globes and Mathematical 
Instruments* 

Enter Clarissa. 

AIR. 

Immortal pottf rs protect me t 
Assist^ support, direct me : 

Relieve a heart opprest .• 
Ah ! vohy this palpitation f 
Cease, busy perturbation^ 

And let me, let me rest* 

Enter Jenny. 
Jenny. My dear lady, what ails you f 
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Clar* Nothing, Jenny, nothing. 

Jenny. Pardon me, madam, there is something axis 
you indeed. Lord ! what signifies all the grandeur 
and riches in this world, if they can't procure one 
content. I am sure it vexes me to the heart, so it 
does, to see such a dear, sweet, worthy young 4ady 
as you are, pining yourself to death. 

Clar. Jenny, you are a good girl, and I am very 
much obliged to you for feeling so much on my ac- 
count ; but in a little time, I hope, I shall be easier. 

Jenny. Why, now, here to-day, madam, for sartain 
you ought to be merry to-day, when there's a fine 
gentleman coming to court you ; but, if you like any- 
one else better, I am sure, 1 wish you had him, with 
all my soul. 

Clar. Suppose, Jenny, I was so unfortunate, as to 
like a man without my father's approbation ; would 
you wish me married to him ? 

Jenny. I wish you married to any one, madam, 
that could make you happy. 

Clar. Heigho! 

Jenny. Madam ! Madam ! yonder's Sir John and 
Mr Lionel on the terrace ; I believe they are coming 
up here- Poor dear Mr Lionel, he does not seem to 
be in over great spirits either. To be sure, madam, 
it's no business pf mine ; but, I believe, if the truth 
was known, there are those in the house, who would 
gjve more than ever I shall be worth, or any the likes 
of me, to prevent the marriage of a sartain person 
that shall pe nameless* 

Clar* What do you mean 1 1 don't understand you t 

Jenny. I hope you are not angry, madam ? 

Clar. Ah! Jenny—- V, 

Jenny. Laukl Madam, do you think, when Mr 
Lionel's a clergyman, he'll be obliged to cut off his 
hair i I'm sure it will be a thousand pities, for it is 
the sweetest colour, and looks the nicest put up in a 
queue. 

b2 
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Gar. Pra going into my dressing-room — It seems 
then Mr Lionel is a great favourite of yours ; but 
pray, Jenny, have a care how you talk in this manner 
to any one else. 

Jenny. Me talk ! Madam, I thought you knew me 
better ; and, my dear lady, keep up your spirits. Pra 
sure I have dressed you to-day as nice as hands and 
pins can make you. 



AIR. 

I'm but a poor servant f 'tis true, ma* am; 
But was I a lady like you* ma'am, 

In grief would I sit f The dickens a bit; 
No, faith* I would search the world thro 9 , ma'am, 

To find what my liking could hit* 

Set in case a young man 

In my fancy there ran ; 
It might anger my friends and relations .• 

But if I had regard. 

It should go very hard. 
Or Pd follow my own inclinations. [Exeunt. 

Enter Sir John Flowerdale and Lionel* 

Sir </. F. Indeed, Lionel, I will not hear of it 
What ! to run from us all of a sudden, this way : and 
at such a time too ; the eve of my daughter's wedding, 
as I may call it ; when your company must be dou- 
bly agreeable, as well as necessary, to us ! I am sure 
you have no studies at present, that require your at- 
tendance at Oxford : I must, therefore, insist on your 
putting such thoughts out of your head. 

Lionel Upon my word, sir, I have been so long from 
the university, that it is time for me to think of re- 
turning. It is true, I have no absolute studies; but, 



s 
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really, sir, I shall be obliged to you, if you will give 
me leave to go* 

Sir J. F. Come, come, my dear Lionel, I have for 
some time observed a more than ordinary gravity 
growing upon you, and I am not to learn the reason 
of it : I know, to minds serious and well-inclined, 
like yours, the sacred functions you are about to em- 
brace — -— ' 

Lionel. Dear sir, your goodness to me, of every 
kind* is so great, so unmerited ! Your condescension, 
your friendly attentions — in short, s?r, I want words 
to express my sense of obligations- 
Sir J. F. Fie, fie ! no more of them. By my last 
letters, I find that my old friend, the rector, still con- 
tinues in good health, considering his advanced years* 
You may imagine I am far from desiring the death 
cf so worthy and pious a man ; yet, I must own, at 
this time, 1 could wish you were in orders, as you 
might then perform the ceremony of my daughter's 
marriage, which would give me a secret satisfaction. 

Lionel. No doubt, sir, any office in my power, that 
could be instrumental to the happiness of any in your 
family, I should perform with pleasure. 

Sir J. F. Why, really, Lionel, from the character of 
her intended husband, I -have no room to doubt, but 
this match will make Clarissa perfectly happy : to be 
sure, the alliance is the most eligible for both families. 

Lionel. If the gentleman is sensible of his happi- 
ness in the alliance, sir. 

Sir J. F. The fondness of a father is always supect- 
cd of partiality ; yet, I believe, I may venture to say, 
that few young women will be found more unexcep* 
tionable than my daughter : her person is agreeable, 
her temper sweet, her understanding good ; and, with 
the obligations she has to your instruction— 

Lionel. You do my endeavours too much honour, 
rir ; I have been able to add nothing to Miss Flower* 
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dale's accomplishments, but a, little knowledge in 
matters of small importance to a mind already so well 
improved. 

Sir J. F. I don't think so ; a little knowledge, even 
in those matters, is necessary for a woman, in whom 
I am far from considering ignorance as a desirable 
characteristic ; when intelligence is not attended with 
impertinent affectation, it teaches them to judge with 
precision, and gives them a degree of solidity neces- 
sary for the companion of a sensible man. 

Lionel. Yonder's Mr Jenkins ; J fancy he's look- 
ing for you, sir. 

Sir J, F. I see him ; he's come back from Colonel 
Oldboy's ; I have a few words to say to him ; and 
will return to you again in a minute. [Exit* 

Lionel. To be a burden to one's self, to wage con- 
tinual war with one's own passions, forced to combat, 
unable to overcome ! But see, she appears, whose 
presence turns all my sufferings into transport, and 
makes even misery itself delightful. 

Enter Clarissa. 

Perhaps, madam, you are not at leisure now ; other- 
wise, if you thought proper, we would resume the 
subject we were upon yesterday. 

Clar. I am sure, sir, I give you a great deal of 
trouble. 

Lionel. Madam, you give me no trouble ; I should 
think every hour of my life happily employed in your 
service ; and, as this is probably the last time 1 shall 
have the satisfaction of attending you upon the same 
occasion 

Clar. Upon my word, Mr Lionel, I think myself 
extremely obliged to you, and shall ever consider 
the enjoyment of your friendship— 

Lionel. My friendship, madam! can be of littlem> 
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ment to you; but if the most perfect adoration, if the 
warmest wishes for your felicity, though I should ne- 
ver be witness of it; if these, madam, can have any 
merit to continue in your remembrance a man once 
honoured with a share of your esteem— 

Gar. Hold, sir — I think I hear somebody* 

Lionet. If you please, madam, we'll turn over this 
celestial globe once more—Have you looked at the 
book I left you yesterday ? 

Clar. Really, sir, I have been so much disturbed 
in my thoughts for these two or three dap past, that 
I have not been able to look at any thing. 

Lionel* I am sorry to hear that, madam ; I hope 
there was nothing particular to disturb you. The 
care Sir John takes to dispose of your hand in a man- 
ner suitable to your birth and fortune- 

Clar. I don't know, sir; — I own I am disturbed; 
I own I am uneasy; there is something weighs upon 
my heart, which I would fain disclose. 

Lionel. Upon your heart, madam ! did you say your 
heart? 

Clar. I— did, sir, 1 

Enter Jenny. 

Jenny. Madam! Madam I.Here's a coach and six 
driving up the avenue : It's Colonel.Oldboy'g family : 
and, I believe, the gentleman is in it that's coming to 
court you.— Lord, I must run and have a peep at him 
eat or the window — [Exit. 

Lionel. Madam, I'll take my leave. 

Clar. Why so, sir ? — Bless me, Mr Lionel, what's 
the matter ?— You turn pale. 

Lionel. Madam! , , 

Oar. Pray sneak to me, sir. — You tremble.— Tell 
me the cause of this sudden change.— How are you? 
—Where's your disorder ? 

Lionel. Oh fortune! fortune ! 
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Am, 

You «s£ me *» win, 

Of what Uls I complain. 
Where harbours the torment I find $ 

In my head, in my heart, 

It invades ev'rypart, 
And subdues both my body and mind* 

Each effort I try, 

Ev'ry medicine apply, 
The pangs of my soul to appease? 

But y doom* d to endure, 

What I mean for a cure; 
Turns poison, and feeds the disease* [jExiL 

Enter Diana. \ 

Diana. My dear Clarissa! — I am glad I have 
found you alone.— For Heaven's sake, don't let any 
one break in upon us ; — and give me leave to sit 
down with you a little :— -I am in such a tremor* I 
such a panic ■ 

Clar. Mercy on us ! what has happened ? 

Diana. You may remember I told you, that, when 
I was last winter in London, I was followed by an 
odious fellow, one Harman; I can't say but the 
wretch pleased me, though he is but a younger bro- 
ther, and not worth sixpence : And, in short, when 
I was leaving town, I promised to correspond with 
him. 

Clar. Do you think that was prudent i 

Diana. Madness ! But this is not the worst ; for 
what do you think ? — the creature had the assurance 
to write me about three weeks ago, desiring per- 
mission to come down and spend the summer at m/ 
father's. 
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Clar. At your father's ! 

Diana. Ay, who never saw him, kn*ws nothing of 
lim, and would as soon consent to my marrying a 
loree-jockey. He told me a long story of some tale 
te intended to invent, to make my father receive him 
* an indifferent person; and some gentleman in Lon- 
lon, he said, would procure him a letter, that should 
;ive it a face ; and he longed to see me so, he said, 
te could not live without it ; and if he could be per- 
aitted but to spend a week with me 

Clar. Well, and what answer did you make ? 

Diana. Oh ! abused him, and refused to listen to 
ny such thing. But— *»I vow I tremble while I tell 
; you — just before we left our house, the impudent 
lonster arrived there, attended by a couple of ser- 
ants, and is now actually coming here with my father. 

Oar. Upon my word, this is a dreadful thing. 

Diana. Dreadful, my dear ! — I happened to be at 
le window as he came into the court, and I declare 
had like to have fainted away. 

Clan Well, Diana, with regard to your affair— I 
link you must find some method of immediately in- 
arming this gentleman that you consider the outrage 
e has committed against you, in the most heinous 
ght, and insist upon his gomg away directly. 

Diana. Why, I believe that will be the best way— 
at then he'll be begging my pardon, and asking to 

ay. 
Clar. Why then you must tell him positively you 

cm't consent to it; and if he persists in so extrava- 

int a design, tell him you'll never see him again as 

ng as you live. 

Diana* Must I tell him so ? 



AIB. 

Ah ! pPythee spare me, dearest creature J 
H&w can you prompt me to so much ill nature 
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Kneeliftg before me, 

Should I hear him implore me, 

Could I accuse him, 

Could I refuse him 

The boon he should ask ? 

Set not a lover the cruel task. 

No, believe me, my dear, 
Was he now standing here, 
In spite of my frights, and alarms, 
I might rate him, might scold hint- 
But should still strive to hold Asm-— 
And sink at last into his arms. [Exit* 

Clar. How easy to direct the conduct of others, 
how hard to regulate our own ! I can give my friend 
advice, while I am conscious of the same indiscre- 
tions in myself. Yet is it criminal to know the most 
worthy, most amiable man in the world, and not to 
be insensible to his merit? But my father, the kind- 
est, best of fathers, will he approve the choice I have 
made ? Nay, has he not made another choice for 
me ? And, after all, how can I be sure that the man 
I love loves me again ? He never told me so; but 
his looks, his actions, his present anxiety, sufficiently 
declare what his delicacy, his generosity, will not 
suffer him to utter.— 

AIR. 

Ye gloomy thoughts, ye fears perverse* 
Like sullen vapours all disperse, 

And scatter in the 'wind; 
Delusive phantoms, brood of night, 
No more my sickly fancy fright, 

No more my reason blind* 
9 Tis done ; I feel my soul released: 
The visions jly, the mists are chased, 

Nor leave a cloud behind* [Exit 
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SCENE III* 



View of Sin John Flowerdalb's House, mth.Gates^ 
and a Prospect of the Garden* 

Enter Harman and Colonel Olbboy. 

Col. O. Well, and how does my old friend Dick 
Rantum do? I have not seen him these twelve years : 
he was an honest worthy fellow as ever breathed ; I 
remember he kept a girl in London, and was cursedly 
plagued by his wife's relations. 

Har. Sir Richard was always a man of spirit, 
Colonel. 

CoU 0. But as to this business of yours, which he 
tells me of in his letter, I don't see much in it-^-Ao 
affair with a citizen's daughter — pinked her brother 
in a duel — is the fellow likely to die I 

Har. Why, sir, we hope not ; but as the matter is 
dubious, and will probably make some noise, I thought 
it was better to be for a little time out of the way ; 
when, hearing my case, Sir Richard Rantum men- 
tioned you ; he said, he was sure you would permit 
me to remain at your house for a few days, and of* 
fered me a recommendation. 

Col. O. And there's likely to be a brat in the case, 
and the girl's friends are in business— I'll tell you 
what will be the consequence then— They will be for 
going to law with you for a maintenance— but no 
matter, I'll take the affair in hand for you make met 
your solicitor ; and, if you are obliged to Mf fir fl| 
single spoonful of pap, I'll be content to fiuMT 
the children in the Foundling Hospital* 
• Har. You are very kind, air ! 

c 
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CoL O. But hold — hark you! — you say there's 
money to be had — suppose you were to marry the 
wench ? 

Har. Do you think, sir, that would be so right, 
after what has happened ? Besides, there's a stronger 
objection— to tell you the truth, I am honourably in 
love in another place. 

CoL 0. Oh ! you are ? 

Har. Yes, sir ; but there are obstacles — a father ! 
*— In short, sir, the mistress of my heart lives in this 
very county, which makes even my present situation 
a little irksome. 

CoL 0. In this county ! Zounds ! Then I am sure 
I am acquainted with her, and the first letter of her 
name i s ■ ■ ■ 

Har. Excuse me, sir, I have some particular rea- 
sons— 

Col. O. But look who comes yonder — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
My son, picking his steps like a dancing-master. — 
Pr ythee, Harman, go into the house, and let my wife 
and daughter know we are come, while I go and 
have some sport with him : they will introduce you 
to Sir John Flo werdale. 

Har. If I find your friendship can be of any use 
to me, depend upon it I shall put it to the test. 

[Exit into the House* 

Enter Mr Jessamy, and three Servants. 

Col. O. Why, zounds ! one would think you had 
never put your feet to the ground before j you make 
as much work about walking a quarter of a mile, as 
if you had gone a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

Jess. Colonel, you have used me extremely ill, to 
drag me through the dirty roads in this manner. — 
You told me the way was all over a bowling-green ; 
only see what a condition I am in ! 

CoL 0. Why, Yvow 4\& I kuow the roads were 
dirty ? is tliut my fa\a\\.^ "fce&v&s», ^^ \GMtaRk the 
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way* Zounds, man, your legs will be never the 
worse, when they are brushed a little* 

Jess. Antoine ! have you sent La Roque for the 
shoes and stockings ? Give me the glass out of your 
pocket — not a dust of powder left in my hair, and 
the frissure as flat as the foretop of an attorney's 
clerk — get your comb and pomatum ; you must bor- 
row some powder ; I suppose there's such a thing as 
a dressing-room in the house ? 

Col. 0. Ay, and a cellar, too, I hope ; for I want 
a glass of wine cursedly— but hold ! hold ! Frank, ^ 
where are you going ? Stay, and pay your devoirs* 
here, if you please ; I see there's somebody coming 
out to welcome us* 

Enter Lionel, Diana, and CLARissA, a /rom the 

Rouse. 

Lionel. Colonel, your most obedient ; Sir John ir 
walking with my lady in the garden, and has com- 
missioned me to receive you* 

Col 0* Mr Lionel, I am heartily glad to see you : 
come here, Frank— this is my sou, sir. 

Lionel. Sir, 1 am exceeding proud to 

Jess. Can't you get the powder, then ? 

CoL O. Miss Clary, my little Miss Clary* give me 
a kiss, my dear-— as handsome as an angel, by Hea- 
vens ! Frank, why don't you come here ? this is Miss 
Flowerdale ! * 

Diana. Oh, Heavens, Clarissa ! Just as I said, that 
impudent devil is come here with my either. 

Jess. Hadn't we better go into the house ? 

AIB* 



To be made in such apicUef 
Will you please to lead the mm 

CoLO. No^but if you please, voi 

For precedence none w al 



»» 
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Diana. Brother, no politeness? Bless me J 

Will you not your hand bestow ? 

Lead the lady. 
Clar. D onH distress me $ 

Dear Diana, let him go. 
Jem. Ma'am, permit me ! 
Col. O. Smqkethe beatu 

Clar. Cruel, must I, can I bear f 

Oh, adverse stars I 
Oh, fate severe J 

Beset, tormented. 

Each hope prevented : 
Col. O- None but the brave deserve the fair* 

Come, ma 9 am, let me lead you •* 

Now, sir, I precede y6iu 

Lovers must ill usage bean 
Clar. Oh, adverse stars! oh, fate severe I 
Col. 0. None but the brave deserve the fair. 



ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. 

A Hall in Sir John Flo werd ale's House, with the 
View of a grand Staircase through an Arch, On 
either side of the Staircase below, two Doors, lead' 
ingfrom different Apartments* 

Enter Lionel followed by Jenny. 

Jenny. Well, but My Lionel, consider, pray consi- 
der, now ; »how can. -jom \>fc s& ^&^w^>uuiisereet 
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as you are, walking about 'the hall here, while the 
gentlefolks are within in the parlour ? Don't you 
think they'll wonder at your getting up so soon after 
dinner, and before any of the rest of the company ? 

Lionel. For Heaven's sake, Jenny, don't speak to 
me ; I am the most wretched and miserable of man- 
kind. 

Jenny. Poor dear soul! I pity you. Yes, yes, I 
believe you are miserable enough, indeed; and I 
assure you I have pitied you a great while, and spoke 
many a word in your favour, when you little thought 
you had such a mend in a corner. 

Lionel. But, good Jenny, since, by some accident 
or other, you have been able to discover what I would 
willingly nide from all the world, I conjure you, as 
you regard my interest, as you value your lady's 
peace and honour, never let the most distant hint of 
it escape you ; for it is a secret of that importance— 

Jenny. And perhaps you think I can't keep a se- 
cret ? Ah, Mr Lionel ! it must be hear, see, and say 
nothing in this world, or one has no business to live 
in it ; besides, who would not be in love with my 
lady ? There's never a man this day alive but might 
be proud of it; for she is the handsomest, sweetest 
temper'dest ! and, I am sure, one of the best mistres- 
ses ever poor girl had. 

Lionel. Oh, Jenny ! she's an angel* 

Jenny. And so she is indeed. — Do you know, that 
she gave me her blue and silver sack to-day, and it is 
every crumb as good as new; and, go things as they 
will, don't you be fretting and Vexing yourself; for I 
am mortally sartain she would liverer see a toad than 
this Jessamy. Though I must say, to my thinking, 
he's a very likely man ; and a finer pair of eye-brow% 
and a more delicate nose, i never saw on a &D 

Lionel. By Heavens, I shall run mad I 

Jenny. And why so i It is not boautj 
takes the fancy: moreover, to Yf&'jtii 

c2 
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was, I don't think him any more to compare to you, 
than a thistle is to a carnation : and so's a sign ; for, 
mark my words — my lady loves you as much as she 
hates him. 

Lionel- What you tell me, Jenny, is a thing I nei- 
ther merit nor expect : No, I am unhappy, and let 
me continue so; my most presumptuous thoughts 
shall never carry me to a wish that may affect her 
quiet, or give her cause to repent. 

Jenny. That's very honourable of you, I must 
needs say ! but, for all that* liking's liking, and one 
can't help it ; and if it should be my lady's case, it 
is no fault of yours. I am sure, when she called me 
into her dressing-room, before she went down to din- 
ner, there she stood with he{ eyes brimful of tears ; 
and so I fell a»crying for company — and then she said 
she could not abide the chap in the parlour; and, at 
the same time, she bid me take an opportunity to 
speak to you, and desire you to meet her in the gar- 
den this evening after tea ; for she has something to 
6ay to you. 

Lionel. Jenny, I see you are my friend ; for which 
I thank you, though I know it is impossible to do 
me any service ; take this ring, and wear it for my 
6ake. - 

Jenny. I am very much obliged to your honour ; 
I am your friend, indeed; — but, I say, you won't for- 

fet to be in the garden now ; and, in the mean time, 
eep as little in the house as you can — for walls have 
.eyes and ears ; and I can tell you the servants take 
notice of your uneasiness, though I am always desi- 
ring them to mind their business. 

Lionel. Pray have a care, Jenny, have a care, my 
dear girl — a word may breed suspicion. 

Jenny. Pshaw ! have a care yourself: it is you that 
breeds suspicion, sighing and pining about ; you look 
for all the world like a ghost ; and, if you don't pluck 
*ip your spirits, you will be a ghost soon ; letting 
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things get the better of you. Though, to be sure, 
when I thinks with myself, being crossed in love is a 
terrible thing — There was a young man in the town 
where I was born, made away with himself upon the 
account of it 

Lionel. Things shaVt get the better of me, Jenny* 
Jenny* No more they don't ought. And once 
again I say, fortune is thrown in your dish, and you 
are not to fling it out ; my lady's estate will be better 
than three bishopricks, u Sir John could give them 
to you. Think of that, Mr Lionel— think of that, 
Lionel* Think of what? 

• 

AIR. 

Oh talk not to me of the wealth she possesses. 
My hopes and my views to herself I confine, 
The splendour of riches but slightly impresses 
A heart that is fraught with a passion like mine* 

By love, only love, should our souls he cemented; 
No interest, no motive, but that would I own : 
, With her, in a cottage, be blest and contented. 
And wretched without her, though placed on a throne* 

[Exit. 

Enter Colonel Oldboy. 

t 

Col* 0. Very well, my lady, I'll eome again to you 
presently, I am only going into the garden for a 
mouthful of air* — Ha ! ha ! my little Abigail !— - 
Here, Molly ! Jenny ! Betty ! What* s your name ?»— 
Why don't you answer me, hussy f when I call you? 

Jenny, If you want any thing, sir, I'll call one of 
the footmen* 

CoU O. The footmen ! the footmen ! Damn me, I 
never knew one of them, in my life, that wouldn't 
prefer a rascal to a gentleman. — Come here, you slut? 
put your hands about my neck, and kiss me. 
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Jenny. Who, I, sir ? 

Col. 0. Ay, here's money for you ; what dip devil 
are you afraid of? 1 I'll take you into keeping; you 
shall go and live at one of my tenant's houses. 

Jenny. 1 wonder you aren't ashamed, sir, to make 
an honest girl any such proposal ; you, that have a 
worthy gentlewoman, nay, a lady, of your oyvn.— -To 
be sure, she's a little stricken in years; but why 
shouldn't she grow elderly as well as yourself? 

Col. O. Burn a lady ! I love a pretty girl — 

Jenny. Well, then, you may go look for ope, sir* 
— -I have no pretensions to that title. 

Col. O f Why, you pert baggage, you don't know 
me? 

Jenny. What do you pinch my fingers for ? — Yes, 
yes, I know you well enough ; and your charekter's 
Well known all over the country, running after poor 
young creatures, as you do, to ruinate them. 

Col. O What, then people say 

Jenny. Indeed, they talk very bad of you ; and, 
whatever you may think, sir, though I'm in a menial 
station, I'm come of people that wou'dn't see me put 
upon ; there are those that would take my pare 
against the proudest he in the land, that should offer 
any thing uncivil. 

Col. O. Well, come, let me know now, how does 
your young lady like my son ? 

Jenny. You want to pump me, do you ? I suppose, 
you would know whether I can keep my tongue 
within my teeth. 

Col. O. She doesn't like him then ? 

Jenny . I don't say so, sir — Isn't this a shame now ? 
I suppose, to-morrow or next day, it will be reported 
that Jenny has been talking — Jenny said that and 
t'other — But here, sir, I ax you, did I tell you any 
such thing ? 

Col. 0. Why, yes, you did. 

Jenny. I !— _>d bless me ! how can ycu 
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Col.O. Adl I'll mouzle you ! 

Jenny* Ah ! ah ! 

Col. O. What do you bawl for ? 

Jenny. Ah! ah! ah! [Runs out* 

Enter Lady Mary Oldboy, Diana, and Har- 

MAN. 

Lady M* 0. Mr Oldboy, won't you give me your 
hand, to lead me up stairs, my dear ?— Sir, t am pro* 
digiously obliged to you ; I protest, I have not been 
so well— I don't know when. I have had no return 
of my bilious complaint after dinner to-day, and ate 
so voraciously ! — Did you observe, miss ? Doctor 
Arsenic will be quite astonished when he hears it? 
surely his new-invented medicine has done me a pro- 
digious deal of service. 

Col. O. Ah ! you'll always be taking one slop or 
other, till you poison yourself — Give me a pinch of 
your ladyship's snuff. « 

Lady M. O. This is a mighty pretty sort of a man, 
Colonel— -who is he ? . 

Col. O, A young fellow, my lady, recommended 
to me. 

Lady M. 0. I protest, he has the sweetest taste 
for poetry ! — He has repeated to me two or three 
of his own things ; and I nave been telling him of the 
poem my late brother, Lord Jessamy, made on the 
mouse that was drowned. 

Col. O. &y, a fine subject for a poem ; a mouse 
that was drowned in a 

Lady M O. Hush, my dear Colonel, don't men* 
tton it ; to be sure, the circumstance was vastly ind&» 
licate ; but, for the number of lines, the poem was as 
charming a morsel— —Pray, sir, was there any new* 
when you left l<ondon ? 

Col. O. What is that craw&g an *— 
petticoat? ' - .-.■$ 

Lady M. 0. Where—where* . 
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CoL O. Zounds I a spider, with legs as long as my 
arm! 

Lady M. 0. Oh, Heavens \ Ah, don't let me look 
at it ! I shall faint, I shall faint ! a spider, a spider ! 
a spider! [Exit* 

CoL O. Hold— zounds, let her go ! I knew the spi- 
der would set her a galloping/ with her damned fuss 
about her brother, my Lord Jessamy !— Hannan, 
come herp, how do you like my daughter ? Is the 
girl you are in love with as handsome as this ? 

Itar. In my opinion, sir. 

Col. Q. What ! as handsome as Dy ?— I'll lay you 
twenty pounds she has not such a pair of eyes.— He 
tells me he's in love, Dy— raging mad for love, and, 
by his talk, I begin to believe him. 

Diana. Now, for my part, papa, I doubt it very 
much ; though, by what I heard the gentleman say 
just now within, I find, he imagines the lady has a 
violent partiality for him ; and yet he may be mista- 
ken there too. 

CoL O. For shame, Dy, what the mischief do you 
mean ? How can you talk so tartly to a poor young 
fellow under misfortunes ! Give him your hand, and 
ask his pardon — Don't mind her, Hannan— -For all 
this, she is as good-natured a little devil as ever was 
born. 

Har* You may remember, sir, I told you before 
dinner, that I had for some time carried on a private 
correspondence with my lovely girl ; and that her fa- 
ther, whose consent we despair of obtaining, is the 
great obstacle to our happiness. 

CoL 0. Why don't you carry her off, in spite of 
him, then ? I ran away with my wife-r-ask my Lady 
JMary, she'll tell you the thing herself. — Her old con- 
ceited lord of a father thought I was not good enough ; 
but 1 mounted a garden wall, notwithstanding their 
che,vaux-de-frize of broken glass bottles,, took her out 
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of a three pair of stairs window, and brought her 
down a ladder m my arms — By the way, she would 
have squeezed through a cat-hole to get at me— And 
I would have taken her out of the Tower of London, 
damme, if it had been surrounded with the three re- 
giments of guards. 

Diana. But surely, papa, you would not persuade 
the gentleman to such a proceeding as this is;— con- 
aider the noise it will make in the country; and if 
you are known to be the adviser and abetto r . 

Col. O. Why, what do I care? I say, if he takes 
my advice he'll run away with her, and I'll give hint 
all die assistance I can. 

Har. I am sure, sir, you are very kind ; and, to 
tell you the truth, I have, more than once, had the 
very scheme in my head, if I thought it was feasible, 
and how to go about it 

Col. O. Feasible, and knew how to go about it ! 
Hie thing's feasible enough, if the girl's, willing to g$ 
off with you, and you have spirit sufficient ta under- 
take it. 

Har. O, as for that, sir, I can answer, 

Diana. What, sir? that the lady will be willing to- 
go off with you ? 

Har. No, ma'am, that I have spirit enough to take 
her, if she is willing to go ; — and thus far I dare ven- 
ture to promise, that, between this and to-morrow 
morning, I will find out whether she is or not. 

Col. O. So he may — she lives but in this county ; 
—and tell her, Harman, you have met with a friend, 
who is inclined to serve 4 you. You shall have my 
post-chaise, at a minute's warning ; and if a hundred 
pieces will be of any use to you, you may command 
them. 

Har. And are you really serious, sir i 

CoL O. Serious ? damme if I an't I have put 
twenty young fellows in the way of getting girls* that 
they never would have thought of— and bring her t# 
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my house— whenever you come, you shall have a 
supper and a bed ; but you must marry her first, be- 
cause my lady will be squeamish. 

Diana. Well, but, my dear papa, upon my word 
you have a great deal to answer for : suppose it was 
your own case to have a daughter in such circum- 
stances, would you be obliged to any one 

Col* O. Hold your tongue, hussy, who bid you put 
in your oar I However, Harman, I don't want to set 
you upon any thing — 'tis no affair of mine, to be sure 
—I only give you advice, an4 tell you hew I would 
act, if 1 were in your place. 

Har. I assure you, sir, I am quite charmed with 
the advice ; and, since you sure ready to stand my 
friend, I am ready to follow it. 

CoL 0. You are I 

Har. Positively. 

Col. 0. Say no more, then, here's my hand— -You 
understand me — No occasion to talk any further of 
it at present— When we are alone — Dy, take Mr 
Harman into the drawing-room, and give him some 
tea.*— I say, Harman, mum. [Exeunt severally. 



SCENE II* 



Clarissa's Dressing-Room. — On one Side, a Table, 
mlh a Glass, Boxes, and Tivo Chairs. 

Enter Diaka, then Jessamx. 

Diana. Come, brother, I undertake to be mistres* 
©f the ceremony, upon this occasion, and introduce 
you to your first audience. Miss Flowerdale is no& 
here, I perceive ; but no matter, 

8 
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Jess. Upon my word, a pretty, elegant, dressing- 
room this ! but confound our builders, Or architects, 
as they call themselves ; not one of them knows the 
situation of doors, windows, or chimnies. 

Diana. My dear brother, you are not come here 
as a virtuoso, to admire the temple ; but, as a votary, 
to address the deity to whom it belongs. Show, I 
beseech you, a little more devotion, and tell me, how 
do you like Miss Flowerdale ? — Don't you think her 
very handsome ? 

Jess. Pale — but that I am determined she shall re* 
medy; tor, as soon as we are married, I will make 
her put on rouge— Let me see, has she got any in her 
boxes here ? 

Diana. Brother, I would fain give you some ad- 
vice upon this occasion, which may be of service to 
you. You are now going to entertain a young lady 
—Let me prevail upon you to lay aside those airs, 
on account of which, some people are impertinent 
enough to call you a coxcomb ; for I am afraid she 
may be apt to think you a coxcomb too, as I assure 
you, she is very capable of distinguishing* 

Jess. So much the worse for me : — If she is capa- 
ble of distinguishing, I shall meet with a terrible re- 
pulse— I don't believe she'll have me. 

Diana* I don't believe she will, indeed. 

Jess. Go on, sister—- ha! ha! ha! 

Diana. I protest, I am serious ! Though, I per- 
ceive, you have more faith in the counsellor before 
you there, the looking-glass : But, give me leave to 
tell you, it is not a powdered head, a laced coat, a 
grimace, a shrug, a bow, or a few pert phrases, learnt 
bj rote, that constitutes the power of pleasing all 
women. x 

Jess. You" had better return to the gentlemfm, i 
give him his tea, my dear. . ■■ - * 

Diana* These qualifications we find in (Mjg 
and monkies. I would undertake to ificK 
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three weeks, the fashionable jargon of half the fine 
men about town; and I am sure it must be allowed, 
that pug, in a scarlet coat, is a gentleman as degage 
and alluring as most of them. 

Ladies, pray admire a figwe$ 
Fait selon Xe derrier gout. 
Firat, his hat, in size no bigger 
Than a Chinese woman's shoe i 

Six yards of ribbon bind 
His hair en baton behind; 
While hisjbre-top's so high. 
That in crown he may vie 
With the tufted cockatoo. 

Then his waist, so long and taper p 

'Tis an absolute thread-paper: 

Hiaids, resist him, you that can; 

Oda^s life, if this is all ih' affair, 

'I'll clap a hat on, club my hair, 

And call myself a man * [Exit* 

Enter Clarissa.* 

Clar. Sir, I took the liberty to desire a few mo- 
ments private conversation with you — I hope you will 
excuse it— 1 am really greatly embarrassed ; bur, in 
an affair of such immediate consequence to us both— 

Jess* My dear creature, don't be embarrassed be- 
fore me— I should be extremely sorry to strike you 
with any awe ; 'but this is a species of mauvaise horde, 
which the company I shall introduce you' to will 
soon cure you o£ . r ' 

Clar. "Upon my word, sir, I don't understand you. 

Jess. Perhaps, you may be under some, uneasiness" 
lest I should not be quite so warm in the prosecution 
of this affair as you could wish— it is true, with re- 
gard to quality, 1 might do better : and, with regard. 
to fortune, full as well— But you please me— Upop 

• . » i, ;. » "• «. * ■ - i • - '.i 
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my soiil, I have not met with ariy thing more agree* 
able to me a great while. 

Gar. Pray, sir, keep yoiir seat. • • # 

* Jess. Mauvaise honte again. My dear, there is 
riothing id these little familiarities between you and 
me — When we are married, I shall do ev^ry thing to 
render your life happy. 

Clar. Ah, sir ! pardon me. The happiness of my 
life depends upon a circumstance— 

Jess. Oh ! I understand you — -You hate been told, 
I suppose, of the Italian opera girl — Rat people's 
iongues!-^. However, 'tis true, I had an affair with her, 
at Naples, and she is now here. But be satisfied :— 
Fll give her a thousand pounds, and send her about 
her business. * 

Oar. Me, sir ! I protest nobody told me— Lord i 
1 never heard any such thing, or enquired about it; 

Jess. No ! have they not been chattering to you 
jrf my affair at Pisa* with the Prihcipessa del——; 

Ciar. No, indeed, sir. 

* Jess. Well, I was afraid they might; because, in 
this rude country— Bat, why silent on a sudden t — • 
don't be afraid to speak. 

Clar. No; sir, I will come to the subject, on which 
I Wok the liberty to trouble you-— Indeed, I have 
great reliance on your generosity. 

Jess. YouMlfindmegenerousasaprincevderiend on't, 

Clar* I am blessed, sir, with one of the best of fa* 
then; I never yet disobeyed him, in which I have 
had little merit; for his* commands hitherto have only 
beten to secure my own felicity; 

Jess. Apres ma chere— 

Clar. But now, sir, I am under the shocking ne» 
eessity of disobeying him, or being wretched for ever, 

Jess. Hem! 

ClarrOwr union is impossible.— Perhaps this frank- 
ness may offend you ; but the anxiety under which I 
How labour* willy I hope, plead my excuse. The com* 
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mands of such a father as I am blessed with, I own, 
ought to be held sacred ; yet such is his liberality of 
sentiment, that, I am well assured, he will not sacri- 
fice my happiness to interest; neither can I act so 
basely, as to bestow my hand without my heart. [Exit. 
Jess, Who's there i 

Enter Jenkins. 

Jenk. Do you call, sir ? 

Jess, Hark you, old gentleman ! who are you ? 

Jenk. Sir, my name is Jenkins. 

Jess. Oh, you are Sir John Flowerdale's steward 
•— a servant he puts confidence in. 

Jenk. Sir, I have served Sir John Flowerdale many 
years. 

Jess* Then, Mr Jenkins, I shall condescend to 

Seak to you* Does your master know who I am ? — 
oes he know, sir, that I am likely to be a peer of 
Great Britain ? — That I have ten thousand pounds a 
year ?— That I have passed through all Europe with 
distinguished eclat ? That I refused the daughter of 
Mynheer Van Slokenfolk, the great Dutch burgo- 
master ? and that, if I had not nad the misfortune 
of being bred a protestant, I might have married the 
niece of his present holiness, the pope, with a fortune 
of two hundred thousand piastres ? 

Jenk. I am sure, sir, my master has all the respect 
imaginable' 

Jess. Then, sir, how comes he, after my showing 
an inclination to be allied to his family ; how comes 
he, I say, to bring me to his house to be affronted ? I 
have let his daughter go, but, I think, I was in the 
wrong ; for a woman that insults me is no more safe 
than a man. I have brought a lady to reason before 
now, for giving me saucy language, and left her male 
friends to revenge it. 

Jenk. Pray, good sir, what's the matter ? 

Jess. WhyjSitjtVnaVsXS^m^Xfctv^a--^ ^wax master's 
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daughter, sir, ha* behaved to me with damned Inso* 
ience and impertinence : and you may tell Sir John 
Flowerdale, first with regard to her, that I think she 
is a silly, ignorant, awkward, ill-bred, country puss, 

Jenk. Oh, sir ! for Heaven's sake— ' 
* Jess. And that, with regard to himself, he is, in, 
my opinion, an old, ridiculous, doting, country 'squire, 
without the knowledge of either men or things ; and 
that he is below my notice, if it were not to despise him* 

Jenk. Good Lord ! Good Lord ! 

Jess. And advise him and his daughter to keep 
out of my way; for, by gad, I will affront them* in 
the first place I meet them— And if your master in 
for carrying things further, tell him, I fence better 
than any man in Europe, Mr Jenkins* 

AlK. 

In Italy, Germany, France, have I been / 
Where princes I've lived with, where monarchs 
jPvc seen*. 
. The great have Mress'd me* 
The fair have address* d me, 
Nay, smiles I have hadjrom a queen 4 

And, new, shall a pert 

Insignificant jlirt, 

With insolence use me, 

Presume to refuse me? 

She fancies my pride wiU be hurt. . 

But, tout au contraire, 

I'm pleased I declare, 
Quite happy to think I escape from the snare t 
Serviteur, mam'sellc ; my claim I withdraw* 
Hey, where are my people* Fab lal, lal, lalfa. [Exit, 

Jenk. I must ge and inform Sir John of what has 
happened; but I will not tell him of the outrag?oua 
behaviour of this young spark : Cor he umub^A 
rit, md WQxdi resent it. Egad, m^ w^^v**^ 

2b 
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to be at him, once or twice* and, as stout as he fe» I 
fancy these old fists would give him a bellyful* [Exit* 



SCENE III. 

Sir John Flowfrdale's Garden, with a View of a 
Canal, by Moonlight : the Side Scenes represent Box 
Hedges, intermixed with Statues ana Flowering 
Shrftbs. 

Enter Lionel, leading Clarissa. 

Lionel Hist— methought I heard a noise ! should 
we be surprised together, at a juncture so critical, 
what might be the consequence f I know not how it 
is, but at this, the happiest moment of my life, I feel 
a damp, a tremour at my heart 

Clar. Then, what should I do? If you tremble, I 
ought to be terrified indeed, who have discovered 
sentiments, which, perhaps, I should have hid, with 
a frankness, that, by a man less generous, less noble- 
minded than yourself, might be construed to my dis- 
advantage. 

LaeneL Oh, wound me not with so cruel an expres- 
sion ! — You love me, and have condescended to con- 
fess it — You have seen my torments, and been kind 
epough to pity them — The world, indeed, may blame 
you 

Clar. Be calm, and listen to me — what I have done 
has not been lightly imagined, nor rashly undertaken 
-—it is the work of reflection— of conviction : my 
love is not a sacrifice to my own fancy, but a tribute 
to your worth — did I think there was a more deser- 
ving man in the world— 

Lionel* If, to dote on you more than life, be to de- 
serve you, so far I have merit— if, to have no wish, 
no hope, no thought, but you, can entitle mo to the 
envied distinction of amsmtuN?* is^d^ so far I dare 
jpr£teod. 
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Clar. That I have this day refused a man, with 
whom I could not be happy, I make no merits born 
for quiet and simplicity, the crowds of the world, the 
noise attending pomp and distinction, have no charms 
for me.— I wish to pass my life in rational tranquil- 
lity, with a friend, whose virtues I can respect— whose 
talents I can admire— -who will make my esteem the 
basis'of my affection. 

Lionel. O charming creature ! yes, let me indulge 
the flattering idea — formed with the same sentiments, 
the same feelings, the same tender passion for each 
other, Nature designed us to compose /that sacred 
union, which nothing but death can annul. 

Clar. One only thing remember— Secure in each 
other's affections, here we must rest ; I would not 
give my father a moment's pain, to purchase the em* 
pire of the world* 



AIR. 

Go, and on my truth relying, 
Comfort to your cares applying, 
Bid each doubt and sorrow flying, 
Leave to peace and love your or east. 

Go 9 and may the poof rs that hear us, 
Still, as Und protectors near us, 
Through our troubles safely steer us 
To a port of joy and rest. 

[Exit. 

Enter Sir John Flowerdale. 

Sir J. F. Who's there ? Lionel ? 

Lionel* Heavens ! 'tis Sir John Flowerdale i 

Sir J. F. Who's there ? 

Lionel. 'Tis I, sir— -I am here— Lionel* 

SirJ.F. My dear lad x I have \h»tv wwto^^ 
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you this half hour, and was at last told, you had come 
into the garden. I have a piece of news, which, I 
dare swear, will shock and surprise you ; my daugh- 
ter has refused Colonel Oldboy's son, who is this mi- 
nute departed the house, in violent resentment of her 
ill treatment. Oh, Lionel ! Clarissa has deceived me 
—in this affair she lias suffered me to deceive myself. 

Lionel. Have juster thoughts of her, sir— -She has 
not deceived you, she is incapable — have but a little 
patience, and things may yet be brought about. 

Sir J. F. No, Lionel, no, — the matter is past, and 
there's an end to it ; yet I would conjecture, to what 
such an unexpected turn in her conduct can be ow- 
ing—I would fain be satisfied of the motive that could 
urge her to so extraordinary a proceeding, without 
the least intimation, the least warning to me, or any 
of her friends. 

Lionel* Perhaps, sir, the gentleman may have been 
too impetuous, and offended Miss Flowerdale's deli- 
cacy— --certainly nothing else could occasion— — 

Sir J. F. Heaven only knows— -surely her affec* 
tions are not engaged elsewhere. 

Lionel. Engaged, sir !-~No, sir.* 

Sir J. F. I think not, Lionel. 

Lionel. You may be positive, sir—I'm sure ■ — 

Sir J. F. However, my particular disappointment 
ought not to be detrimental to you, nor shall it : l 
well know how irksome it is to a generous mind to 
live in a state of dependence, and have long had it in 
my thoughts to make you easy for life. 
' Lionel. Sir John, the situation of my mind at pre- 
sent is a little disturbed — spare me, I beseech you, 
spare me ! why will you persist in a goodness, that 
makes me ashamed of myself ? 

Sir J. F. There is an estate in this county which 
I purchased some years ago ; by me it will never be 
missed, and whoever m&me* \x\^ daughter will have 
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trifle for my own gratification. On the present mar- 
riage, I intended to perfect a deed of girl in your fa- 
vour, which has been for some time preparing; my 
lawyer has this day completed it, and it is yours, my 
dear Lionel, with every good wish that the warmest 
friend can bestow. 

Lionel. Sir, if you presented a pistol, with a design 
to shoot me, I would submit to it; but you must ex- 
cuse me — I cannot lay myself under more obligations* 

Sir J. F. Your delicacy carries you too far ; in this. 
I confer a favour on myself, — however, we'll talk no 
more on the subject at present— let us walk towards 
the house, our friends will depart else, without my 
bidding them adieu. [Exeunt. 

Enter Diana and Clarissa. 

Duma. So, then, my dear Clarissa, you really give 
credit to the ravings of that French wretch, with re« 
gard to a plurality of worlds? 

Gar. I don't make it an absolute article of belief, 
but I think it an ingenious conjecture, with great 
probability on its side. 

Diana. And we are a moon to the moon ! Nay, 
child, I know something of astronomy, but— that 
that little shining thing there, which seems not much 
larger than a silver plate, should, perhaps, contain 
great cities, like London—and who can tell but they 
may have kings there, and parliaments, and plays, and 
operas,, and people of fashion 1 Lord, the people of 
fashion in the moon must be strange creatures ! 

Clar. Methinks Venus shines very bright in yonder 
corner. - 

Diana. Venus ! O pray let me look at Venus ! I 
suppose, if there are any inhabitants there, they must 
be all lovers. [They retire up the Stage. 
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Enter Lionel. 

Lionel. Was there ever such a wretch ! I can't stay 
a moment in a place— where is my repose ?— fled 
with my virtue* Was I then bom for falsehood and 
dissimulation? — I was, I was, and I live to be con- 
scious of it ; to impose upon my friend — to betray 
my benefactor, and lie to hide my ingratitude — a 
monster in a moment— No, I may be the most unfor- 
tunate of men, but I will not be the most odious ; 
while my heart is yet capable of dictating what k 
honest, 1 will obey its voice. 

Enter Colonel Oldboy and Harm an* 

Coh -O. Dy, where are you ? What, the mischief, 
is this a time to be walking in the garden ? The coach 
has been ready this half hour, and your mamma is 
waiting for you. 

Diana. I am learning astronomy, sir ; do you know, 
papa, that the uioon is inhabited ? 

Col. O, Hussy, you are half a lunatic yourself; come 
here, tilings have gone just as I imagined they would, 
— the girl has refused your brother— I knew he must 
disgust her. '* 

Diana. Women will want taste now And then, sir. 

Col O. But I must talk to the young lady a little. 
* Har. Well, I have had a long conference with your 
father about the elopement, and he continues firm in 
his opinion, that I ought to attempt it ; in short, all 
the necessary operations are settled between us, and 
I am to leave his house to-morrow morning, if I can 
but persuade the young lady 

Diana Ay, but I hope the young lady will have 
more sense. 

Col. O. Miss Clarissa, my dear, though I am fa- 
ther to the puppy who has displeased you, give me a 
&jss— -you served Yuccv ngV&, and I thank you for it. 
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AIR. 

Col. O. what a night is herejbr love I 

Cynthia brightly shining above j 

Among the trees, 

To the sighing breeze, 

Fountains tinkling, 

,Stars a twinkling* 
plana. O what a night is herejbr love I 

So may the morn propitious proxy J 
Har. And so it will, ifrignt I guess ; 

For sometimes tight, 

As. well as night, 

A lover's hopes may bless* 

Duet* Farewell, my friend, 

May gentle rest 

Calm each tumult in your breast, 

Every pain and fear remove ! 
Lionel What have I done f 

Where shafl Irunf 

With grief and shame, at once oppress 9 ^ 

How my awn upbraiding shun, 

Or meet my friend distress 9 df 

# 

Trio* Hark to Philomel, how sweet, 

From yonder elm I 
Col. O. Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, 

tydntet. what a night is herefbr hoe J 
But vainly nature strives to move? 
Nor nightingale among the trees, 
Nor twinkling stars, nor sighing breeze, 
Nor murm'ring streams, 
Nor Phoebe's beams, 
Can charm, unless the heart's at ease. 
Ar J * [Exeunt 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 



A Room in Colonel Oldboy's House* 



Enter Harman, 'with his Hat, Boots, and Whip, 

followed by Diana* 

Dianti. Pr'ythee, hear me. 

Har. My dear, what would you say ? 

Diana. I am afraid of the step we are going to 
take— indeed, I anTI 'tis true, mytMier is'the cod* 
triver of it ; but, really, on consideration, I think I 
should appear less culpable if he was not so ; I am, 
at once, criminal myself, and rendering * him ridicu- 
lous. 

Har* Do you love me ? 

Diana* Suppose I do, you give me a very ill proof 
of your love for me, when you would take advantage 
of my tenderness, to blind my reason. 

Har. Come, get yourself ready — where is your 
band-box, hat, and cloak ? — Slip into the garden— be 
there at the iron gate, which you showed me just now, 
and, as the post-chaise comes round, I will step and 
take you in. 

Dtana. Dear Harman, let me beg of you to desist 

Har. Dear Diana, let me beg of you to go on. 

Diana. I shall never have resolution to carry me 
through it. 

Har. We shall have four horses, my dear, and they 
will assist us. 
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IHana. In short— -I— —cannot go with you* 
Har. But beforeme— into the garden—- Won't you? 

AIR—DIANA. 

Come then, pining, peevish lover* 

Tell me vohat to do and say; 
From your doleful dumps recover, 

Smtle, and it shall have its toay* 

With their humours thus to teaze us, 
Men are sure the strangest elves I 

SUly creatures, would you please us, 
You should still seem pleased yourselves, 

[Exit. 

Enter Colonel Oldboy. 

Col O. Hey-day ! what's the meaning of this ? Who 
h it that went out of the room there ? Have you and 
my daughter been in conference, Mr Harman ? 

Har. Yes, 'faith, sir ; she has been taking me to task 
here very severely, with regard to this aflair ; and she 
has said so much against it, and put it into such a 
Vtrange light- 



Co*. O. A busy, impertinent baggage I egad I 
I had catched her meddling, and after I ordered hef 
pot : but you have sent to the girl, and you say she 
]b ready to go with you ; you must not disappoint her 

DOW. 

Har. No, no, Colonel ; I always have politeness 
enough to hedr a lady's reasons; but constancy enough 
to keep a will of my own. 

Coi 0. Very well-— now let me ask you-— don't you 
tlnnk it would be proper, upon this occasion, to have 
a letter ready writ tor the father, to let him know 
who has got hif daughter, and so forth i 
■ Hop* Certainly, sir; and I'll write it directly. 

CoL O. You write it! you be damned! I won't trust 

E 
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you with it ; I tell you, Harman, you'll commit some 
tursed blunder, if you don't leave the management 
of this whole affair to me : I have writ the letter for 
you myself* 

Har. Have you, sir ? 

Col. 0. Ay— rhere, read it: I think it's the thing: 
howeyer, you are welcome to make any alteration. 

Har. Sir, I have loved your daughter a great while, 
secretly; she assures me there is no hope of your consent* 
ing to our marriage ; I therefore take her without it. 
J am a gentleman who will use her well : ana\ when you 
consider the matter, I dare swear you will be wtiung 
to give her a fortune. If not, you shall find I dare be* 
have myself me a man-^-A word to the tw*e— You mutt 
expect to near from me in another style. 

CpL O. Now. sir, I will tell you what you must do 
with this letter : as soon as you hgve got off with the 
girl, sir, send your servant back, to Teaye it at the; 
house, with orders to have it delivered to the old gen- 
tleman. 

Har. Upon my honour, I will, Colonel. 

Col. 0. Then look into the court there, sir; a 
chaise with four of the prettiest bay foldings in Eng- 
land, with two boys in scarlet and silver jackets, that 
will whisk you along. 

Har. Boys, Colonel ! Little Cupids, fo transport 
me to the summit of my desires. 

Col. O. Ay, but for all that, it mayn't be amiss for 
me to talk to them a little out of the window for yoty 
Dick, come hither ; you are to go with this gentleman, 
qad do whatever he bids you; and take into the chaise 
whoever he pleases; and drive like devils, do you. 
hear I but be kind to the dumb beasts. 

Har. Leave that to me, sir— And so, my dear, 
Colonel — bon voyage, \j£x#* 



V I 
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Enter Lady Mary Oldboy. 

Lady M. O. Mr Oldboy, here is a note from Sir 
John Flowerdale ; it is addressed to me, entreating my 
son to come over there again this morning. A maid 
brought it : she is in the anti-chamber— We had bet* 
$er speak to her — Child, child, why don't you come 
in? 

Jenny. [Without*]. I chuse to stay where I am, if 
your ladyship pleases. 

Lady M. 0. Stay where you are ! why so I 

Enter Jenny. 

Jenny* I am afraid of the old gentleman there* 

Col O. Afraid of me, hussy ? 

Lady M. O Pray, Colonel, have patience — Afraid 
—Here is something at the bottom of this— What did 
you mean by that expression, child ? 

Jenny. Why, the Colonel knows very well, madam. 
he wanted to be rude with me yesterday. 

Lady M. O. Oh, Mr Oldboy! 

Col. O. Lady Mary, don't provoke me ; but let me 
talk to the girl about her business. How came you 
to bring this note here ? 

Jenny. Why, Sir John gave it to me, to deliver ta 
my uncle Jenkins, and I took it down to his house ; 
but while we were talking together; he remembered 
that he had some business with Sir John, so he desi- 
red me to bring it, because he said it was not proper 
to be sent by any of the common servants. 

Lady M. O. Colonel, look in my face, and help 
blushing if you can. 

Col. O. What the plague's the matter, my lady ! I 
have not been wronging you, now, as you call it. 

Jenny. Indeed, madam, he offered to make me bis 
kept madam : I am sure his usage of me put me into 
such a twitter, that I did not know what t was doing 
all the day after. 
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Lady M. 0. 1 don't doubt it, though I so lately for- 
ave him : but, as the poet says, his sex is all deceit 
lead Pamela, child, and resist temptation. 

Jenny. Yes, madam, I will. 

Col. O. Why, I tell you, my lady, it was all a joke. 

Jenny* No, sir, it was no joke ; you made me a 
proffer of money, so you did ; whereby I told you, you 
had a lady of your own, and that though she was old, 
you had no right to despise her. 

Lady M. 0. And how dare you, mistress, make use 
of my name ? Is it for such trollops as you to talk of 
persons of distinction behind their backs ? 

Jenny* Why, madam, I only said you was in years. 

Lady M. O. Sir John Flowerdale shall be informed 
of your impertinence, and you shall be turned out of 
the family; 1 see you are a confident creature, and I 
believe you are no better than you should be. 

Jenny. I scorn your words, madam. 

Lady M. O. Get out of the room ; how dare you 
stay in this room to talk impudently to me ? 

Jenny. Very well, madam, I shall let my lady know 
how you have usecLme ; but I sha'n't be turned out 
of my place, madam, nor at a loss, if I am ; and if you 
are angry with every one that won't say you are young, 
I believe there is very few you will keep friends with ! 



AIR. 

I wonder, Pm sure, why this fuss should be made; 
For my pari, I'm neither ashamed nor afraid 
Of what I have done, nor of what I have said, 
A servant, 1 hope, is no slave; 
And though, to their shames$ 
Some ladies call names, 
I know better how to behave* 
Times axe not so bad, 
If occasion I hod, 
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Nor my character such I need starve on't. 

Andtjbr going atuay, 

I don't want to stay, 
And so Pm your ladyship 9 s servant. [Exit. 

• 

Enter Mil Jessamy. 

Jess. What is the matter here ? 

Lady M. O. I will have a separate maintenance, I 
will, indeed. Only a new instance of your father's 
infidelity, my dear. Then with such low wretches* 
farmers' daughters, and servant wenches: but any 
thing with a cap on, 'tis all the same to him. 

Jess. Upon ray word, sir, I am sorry to tell you, 
that those practices very ill suit the character which 
you ought to endeavour to support in the world* 

Lady M. O. Is this a recompence for my love and 
regard ; I, who have been tender and faithful as a 
turtle-dove ? 

. Jess. A man of your birth and distinction should, 
methinks, have views of a higher nature, than such 
low, such vulgar libertinism. 

. Lady M> O. Consider my birth and family too ; 
Lady Mary Jessamy might have had the best matches 
in England. 

Jess. Then, sir, your grey hairs. 

Lady M. O. I, that have brought you so many love- 
ly, sweet babes. 

. Jess. Nay, sir, it is a reflection on me. 
. Lady 31. 0. The heinous sin too ■ 

Jess* Indeed, sir, 1 blush for you. 

Col, O. 'Sdeathand fire! you little effeminate pup- 
py, do you know who you talk to ?— And you, ma~ 
dam, do you know who I am ?— *Get up to your cham- 
ber, or, zounds, I'll make such a » • 

Lady M.Q. Ah ! my dear, come away from him* 

. [Exit. 
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Enter Servant, 

CoL O. Am I to be tutored and called to an ac- 
count ? How now, you scoundrel, what do you want ? 

Sen?. A letter, sir. 

Co/. 0. A letter from whom, sirrah ? 

Serv. The gentleman's servant, an't please your ho- 
nour, that left this just now, in the post-chaise — the 
gentleman my young lady went away with, 

CoL O. Your young lady, you dog— What gentle* 
man ? What young lady, sirrah ? 

Jess. There is some mystery in this— With your 
leave, sir, I'll open the letter. 

Co!. 0. What are you going to do, you jackanapes? 
You sha'n't open a letter of mine, — Dy,— Diana — 
Somebody call my daughter to me there— To John 
Oldboy, Esq.-~-Sir 9 I have loved your daughter a great 
•while secretly-— Consenting to outmarriage— 

Jess. So, so. 

Col. 0. You villain— you dog, what is it you hare 
brought me here r 

Serv. Please your honour, if you'll have patience, 
I'll tell your honour — As I told your honour before, 
the gentleman's servant that went off just now in the 
post-chaise, came to the gate, and left it after his mas* 
ter was gone. I saw my young lady go into the c Ww 
with the gentleman. 

CoL O. Call all the servants in the house ; let horses 
be saddled directly — every one take a different road. 

Serv. Why, your honour, Dick said it was by your 
own orders. 

Col. O. My orders! you rascal? I thought he was 
going to run away with another gentleman's daughter 
—Dy— Diana Oldboy. [Exit Servant. 

Jess. Don't waste your lungs to no purpose, sir; 

your daughter is half a dozen mjles off by this time. 

.Besides, the matter \a entirely of your own contriving^ 

as well as the letter aiui^vTiX<£^^^aj^*j^*^ 
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Col. O. You are a coxcomb, and I'll disinherit you ; 
the letter is none of my writing; it was writ by the 
devil, and the devil contrived it. Diana ! Margaret ! 
my Lady Mary ! William ! John ! [Exit. 

Jess, I am very glad of this, prodigiously glad of 
it, upon my honour — he ! he ! he ! — it will be a jest 
this hundred years. [Bells ring violently on both sides.] 
What's the matter now ? O ! her ladyship has heard of 
it, and is at her bell ; and the Colonel answers her. A 
pretty duet ; but a little too much upon the forte me* 
thinks : it would be a diverting thing, now, to stand 
unseen at the old gentleman's elbow. 

[Retires up the Stage* 

Enter Colonel Oldboy, toith one Boot, a Great Coat 
on his Arm, fyc.Jblloxved by several Servants. 

CoL O. She's gone, by the lord ; fairly stole away, 
with that poaching, coney-catching rascal ! However, 
I won't follow her ; no, damme ! take my whip, and 
my cap, and my coat, and order the groom to unsad- 
dle the horses ; I won't follow her the length of a spur-, 
leather. Come here, you sir, and pull off my boot; 
[ Whistles.] she has made a fool of me once ; she shaVt 
do h a second time ; not but I'll be revenged too, for 
I'll never give her sixpence ; the disappointment will 
put the scoundrel out of temper, and he'll thrash her 
a dozen times a day ; this thought pleases me ; I hope 
he'll do it. What do you stand gaping and staring 
at, you impudent dogs ? are you laughing at me i I'll 
teach you to be merry at my expence— 

[Exit, driving them away. 
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SCENB If. 



Clarissa's Dressing-Room. 

Enter Clabissa, with a Book in her Hand,Jbttotced 

by Jenny. 

Clar. Where have you been, Jenny ? I wag inqui- 
ring for you — why will you go out, without letting 
me know ? 

Jenny. Dear ma'am, never any thing happened so 
unlucky ! I am sorry you wanted me— But I was sent 
to Colonel 01d|>oy*s with a letter ; where I have been 
so used— Lord have mercy upon me— quality indeed 
—I say, quality— pray, madam, do you think that f 
looks any ways like an immodest parson — to be sure 
I have a gay air, and I cant help it, and I loves to 
appear a little genteelish, that's what I do* 

Clar.» Jenny, take away this book. 

Jenny. Heaven preserve me, madam ! you are cry ■ 
ing ! 

Clar. 0, my dear Jenny ! 

Jenny. My dear mistress, what's the matter I 

Clar. I am undone. 

Jenny. No, madam ; no, Lord forbid ! 

Clar. I am indeed— I have been rash enough to dis- 
cover my weakness for a man, who treats me with 
contempt. 

Jenny. Is Mr Lionel ungrateful, then ? 

Clar. I have lost his esteem for ever, Jenny. Since 
last night, that I fatally confessed what 1 should have 
kept a secret from all the world, he has scarce con- 
descended to cast a look at me, nor given me an an • 
swer when I spoke to \\\m, YroJi mv\\ ^Iduess and re- 
serve. 
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Jenny. Then be is a nasty, barbarous! inhuman 
brute. 

Clar. Hold, Jenny, bold ; it is all my fault. 

Jenny. Your fault, madam ! I wish I was to heatf 
euch a word come out of his mouth; if he was a mini- 
ster to-morrow, and to say such a thing from his pul- 
pit, and I by, Pd tell him it was false, upon the spot* 

Clar. Somebody's at the door ; see who it is. 



[Tapping at the Door* 
-that Ikn< 



Jenny. You in fault indeed— that I know to be the 
most virtuousest, nicest, most delkates t ■ 

Clar. How now I 

Jenny. Madam, it's a message from Mr Lionel* If 
you are alone, and at leisure, he would be glad to 
wait upon you: I'll tell him, madam, that you ai* 
busy* 

Clar. Where is he, Jenny ? 

Jenny. In the study, the man saysr 

Gar. Then go to him, and tell him I should be glad* 
to see him: but do not bring him up immediately, 
because I will stand upon the balcony a few minutes 
lor a little air. m N ' 

Jenny. Do so, dear madam, for your eyes are as red 

a ferret's ; you are ready to faint too ; mercy on us I 
for what do you grieve and vex yourself—if I was art 
you — TExH. 

Oar. Oh ! 

AIR. 

Why with sighs my heart is smelling, 
Why with tears my eyes overflow; 
Ask me not 9 His past the telkng, 
Mute involuntary woe. 

Who to winds and waves a stranger •, 

Venturous tempts the inconstant seas, 

In each billow fancies danger. 

Shrinks at every rising breeze. \5^\v- 



\ 
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Enter Sir John Flo werdale and Jenkins. 

Sir J, F. So, then, the mystery is discovered :— but 
it it possible that my daughter's refusal of Colonel 
Oldboy's son should proceed from a clandestine en- 
gagement, and that engagement with Lionel * 

Jenk. My niece, sir, is m her young lady's secrets; 
and, Lord knows, she had little design to betray them; 
but having remarked some odd expressions of* her'* 
yesterday, when she came down to me this morning 
with the letter, I questioned her ; and, in short, drew 
the whole affair out ; upon which I feigned a recol- 
lection of some business with you, and desired- her to 
carry the letter to Colonel Oldboy's herself, while Z 
came up hither. Yes, sir, and it is ray duty, to tell 
you ; else I would rather die than be the means of 
wounding the heart of my dear young lady ; for if 
there is one upon earth of truly noble and delicate 
sentiments 

Sir «/. F. 1 thought so once, Jenkins. 

JenL And think so still : Qh, good Sir John, now 
is the time for you to exert that character of worth 
and gentleness, which the world, so deservedly, has 
given you. You have, indeed, cause to be offended; 
but, consider, sir, your daughter is young, beautiful, 
and amiable ; the poor youth unexperienced, sensible, 
and at a time of life when such temptations are hard 
to be resisted : their opportunities were many, their 
cast of thinking the same. — 

Sir J. F. Jenkins, I can allow for all these things ; 
but the young hypoerites, there*s the thing, Jenkins; 
their hypocrisy, their hypocrisy wounds me. 

Jenk. Call it by* a gentler name, sir ; modesty on 
her part, apprehension on his. 

Sir «/. F. Then what opportunity have they had ? 
They never were together but when my sister or my- 
self made one o£ tVve com^vo^ \ tesides.> I had so firov 
m reliance on LioueVs Yiouout «sA ^ttttaa&&- 
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. JenJc. Sir, as we were standing in the next room, I 
beard a message delivered from Mr Lionel, desiring 
leave %o wait upon your daughter ; I dare swear they 
will be here presently ; suppose we were to step into 
that closet, and overhear their conversation ? 

Sir J. F. What, Jenkins, after having lived so 
many years in confidence with my child, shall I be- 
come an eves-dropper, to detect her? 
• Jenk. It is necessary at present. — Come in, my 
dear master, let us only consider that we were once 
young like them ; subject to the same passions, the 
esane indiscretions ; and it is the duty of every man 

to pardon errors incident to his kin& \JuiewnU 

'* 

Enter Clarissa and Lionel? 

Glau Sir, you desired to speak to me; I need not 
tell you the present situation of my heart ; it is full, 
'Whatever you have to say, I beg ypu will explain 
yourself; and, if possible, rid me of the anxiety un- 
der which I have laboured for some hours. 

Lionel* Madam, your anxiety capnot be greater 
than mine ; I come, indeed, to speak to ypu ; and yet, 
I know not how ; I come to advise you, shall I say, 
as a friend ? yes, as a friend to your glory, your fe- 
licity ; dearer to me than my life. 

Clar. Go on, sir. 

Lionel. Sir John Flowerdale, madam, is such a fa- 
ther as few are blessed with ; his care, his prudence 
bas provided for you a match — Your refusal renders 
him inconsolable. Listen to no suggestions that would 
pervert you from your duty, but' make the worthiest 
of men happy by submitting to his will. 

Clar. How, sir, after what passed between us yes- 
terday evening, can you advise me to marry Mr Jes- 
jsamy ? 

Lionel. I would advise you to marry any one* 
|nadam, rather than a villain. 
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Clan A villain, sir? 

Lionel. I should be the worst of villains, madam, 
was I to talk to you in any other strain i Nay, am I 
not a villain, at once treacherous and ungrateful? 
Received into this house as an asylum, what have I 
done ? Betrayed the confidence of the friend that 
trusted me ; endeavoured to sacrifice his peace, and 
the honour of his family, to my own unwarrantable 
desires. 

Clan Say no more, sir ; say no more ; I see my 
error too late ; I have parted from the rules prescri- 
bed to my sex ; I have mistaken indecorum for a laa* 
uable sincerity ; and it is just I should meet with the 
treatment my imprudence deserves. 

Lionel* Oh, my Clarissa! my heart is broke; I 
am hateful to myself, for loving you ;— yet, before I 
leave you for ever, I will once more touch that love* 
ly hand — indulge ray fondness with a last look— pray 
for your health and prosperity* 

Clan Can you forsake me ? — Have I then given my 
affections to a man who rejects and disregards them ? 
—Let me throw myself at my father's feet : he is ge- 
nerous and compassionate : — He knows your worth— 

Lionel. Mention it not — were you stripped of for- 
tune, reduced to the meanest station, and I a monarch 
of the globe, I should glory in raising you to univer- 
sal empire ; but as it is ■ 

AIR. 

O dry those tears f like melted ore f 
Fast dropping on my heart they Jail z 

Think 9 think no more ofme $ no more 
The memory of past scenes recalL 

On a wild sea of passion tost y 

I split upon the fatal shelf; 
Friendship and love at once are lost. 

And now I "wish to lose m\pd£ « (Exit 
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l 
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Enter Jenny. 

Jenny. O, madam ! I have betrayed you* I hove 
gone and said something I should not hare said to 
my uncle Jenkins ; and, as sure as day, he has gone 
and told it all to Sir John. ' 

Enter Sir John Flowerdals and Jenkins, 

Ctar. My father! 

Sir J. F* Go, Jenkins, and desire that young gen- 
tleman to come back — [Exit Jenkins.] stay where 
■you are. — But, what have I done to you, my child ? 
How have 1 deserved, that you should treat me like 
an enemy ? Has there been any undesigned rigour 
in my conduct, or terror in my looks ? 

Oar. Oh, sir! 

Enter Jenkins and Lionel. 

Jenk. Here is Mr Lionel. 

Sir J. F. Come in — When I tell you, that I am in* 
structed in all your proceedings, and that I have been 
ear-witness to your conversation in this place, you 
will, perhaps, imagine what my thoughts are of you', 
and the .measures which justice prescribes me to 
follow. 

Lionel Sir, I have nothing to say in my own de- 
fence; I stand before you, self-convicted, self-con- 
demned, and shall submit without murmuring to the 
sentence of my judge. 

Sir J. F. As for you, Clarissa, since your earliest 
infancy, you have known no parent but me ; I have 
been to you, at once, both father and mother; and, 
that 1 might the better fulfil those united duties, though 
left a widower in the prime of my days, I would never 
enter into a second marriage — I loved you for your 
likeness to your dear mother ; but VfoaX m<tf&&E* , ww* 

E 
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deceived me — and there the likeness fails — grou have 
repaid my affection with dissimulation.— Clarissa, you 
should have trusted me*— As for you, Mr Lionel, 
what terms can I find strong enough to paint the ex- 
cess of my friendship ! — 1 loved, I esteemed, 1 honour- 
ed your father : he was a brave, a generous, and a 
sincere man ; I thought you inherited his good qua- 
lities — you were left an orphan ; I adopted you, put 
you upon the footing of ray own son ; educated you 
like a gentleman ; and designed you for a profession, 
to which I thought your virtues would have been an 
ornament.— What return you have made «ne, you 
seem to be acquainted with yourself, and, therefore, 
I shall not repeat it— Yet, remember, as an aggra- 
vation of your guilt, that the last mark of my bounty 
was conferred upon you in the very instant when you 
were undermining my designs. Now, sir, I have but 
one thing more to say to you — take my daughter; was 
she worth a million, she is at your service. 

Lionel. To me, sir !— your daughter — do you give 
her to me ?— Without fortune— -without friends— 
without 

Sir J. F. You have them all in your heart; him, 
whom virtue raises, fortune cannot abase. 

CW. O, sir, let me on my knees kiss that dear 
hand — acknowledge my error, and entreat forgive- 
ness and blessing. 

&r J. F* You have not erred, my dear daughter; 
you have distinguished. It is I should ask pardon, 
for this little trial of you, for I am happier in the son- 
in-law you have given me, than if you had married a 
prince. 

Lionel. My patron — my friend — my father — I 
would fain say something ; but, as your goodness ex- 
ceeds all bounds 

Sir J. F. I think I hear a coach drive into the 
fpurt ; it is CoAond OMboy« family ; I will go and 
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receive them. Don't make yourself uneasy at this ; 
we must endeavour to pacify them as well as we can. 
My dear Lionel, if I have made you happy, you have 
made me so. Heaven bless you, my children, and 
make you deserving of one another. 

[Exeunt Sir John and Jenkins. 

Jenny. O dear, madam, upon my knees, I humbly 
beg your forgiveness.— -Dear Mr Lionel, forgive me 

—I did not design to discover it, indeed and you 

won't turn me ofi, madam, wiM you ? I'll serve you 
for nothing. 

Clar. Get up, my good Jenny, I freely forgive you, 
if there is any thing to be forgiven. I know you love 
m6 f and lam sure here is one who will join with ma 
in rewarding your services, 

Jenny. Well, if I did not know, as sure as could be, 
that some good would happen, by my left eye itching 
this morning! [Exit. 

* 

Lionel. O bits* unexpected! my joys overpower me! 
My love, my Clarissa , what tvords shall I find! 
Remorse, desperation, no longer devour me— 
He bless 9 d us, and peace isrestoredto my mind* 

Clar* He bless* d us! O rapture ! Like one 1 recover 
Whom death had appaWd, without hope, with' 
out aid; 
A moment deprived me of father. and lover ; 
A moment restores, ana my pains are repaid* 

Lionel. Forsaken, abandon 9 dy 

Clar. Whatfolly ! what blindness I 

Lionel. We fortune accused; 

Clar* And the fates that decreed. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE III, 



Another Apartment in Sir John's House. 

Enter Lady Mary Oldboy, Mr Jessamy leading 

her. 

Lady M. O. *Tis all in vain, my dear—set me down, 
any where ; I can't go a step further— I knew, when 
Mr Oldboy insisted upon my coming, that I should 
be seized with a megrim by the way ; and it's well 
I did not die in the coach. 

Jess. But, pr'ythee, why will you let yourself be 
affected with such trifles — Nothing more common 
than for young women of fashion to go off with low" 
fellows. 

Lady M. 0. Only feel, my dear, how I tremble ! 
Not a nerve but what is in agitation ; and my blood 
runs cold, cold ! 

Jess. Well, but Lady Mary, don't let us expose 
ourselves to those people ! I see there is not one of 
the rascals about us, that has not a grin upon his 
countenance. 

Lady M. O. Expose ourselves, my dear ! Your 
father will be as ridiculous as Hudibras, or Don 
Quixote. 

Enter Sir John Flowerdale and Colonel 

Oldboy. 

Sir J. F. I give you my word, my good friend and 

Neighbour, the joy I feel upon this occasion is greatly 

allayed by the dkap\>omtmeutof an alliance with your 

family ; but 1 have exj\wn^ \a^>w /fcas^Vsaye 
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happened — You see my situation ; and, as you are 
kind enough to Consider it yourself, 1 hope you will 
excuse it to your son. 

Lady M. 0. Sir John Flowerdale, how do you do ? 
You see we have obeyed your summons ; and I have 
the pleasure to assure you, that my son yielded to my 
entreaties with very tittle disagreement : in short, if 
I may speak metaphorically, he is content to stand 
candidate again, notwithstanding his late repulse, 
when he hopes for an unanimous election. 

Col. O. My lady, you may save your rhetoric ; for 
the borough is disposed of to $ worthier member. 

Jess. What do you say, sir ? 

Enter Lionel and Clarissa. 

Sir J. F. Here are my son and daughter* 

Lady M. 0. Is this pretty, Sir John ? 

Sir J. F. Believe me, madam, it is not for want of 
a just sense of Mr Jegsamy's merit that this affair has 
gone off on my side; but the heart is a delicate 
thing, and after it has once felt, if the object is me* 
ritonous, the impression is not easily effaced; it 
would therefore have been an injury to him, ta hare 
given him in appearance what another in reality pos- 
sessed. 

Jess. Upon my honour, upon my soul, Sir John, I 
am not the least offended at this contre temps— -Pray, 
Lady Mary, say no more about it. 

CoL O. Tol, lol, lol, Vol. 

Sir J. F. But, my dear Colonel, I am afraid, after 
all, this affair is taken amiss by you ; yes, I see you 
are angry on your son's account ; but let me repeat 
it, I have a very high opinion of his merit. 

CoL O. Ay ! that's more than I have. Taken amiss ! 
I don't take any thing amiss ; I never was in better 
spirits, or more pleased, in my life. 

Sir J. F, Come, you are uneasy at something 
Colonel? 

*2 
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CoL O. Me ! gad I am not uneasy— Are you a 
Justice of peace r Then you could give me a war- 
rant, cou'dn't you? You must know, Sir John, 
a little accident has happened in my family since I 
saw you last, you and I may shake hands— Daugh- - 
ten, sir, daughters ! Yours has snapped at a young 
fellow, without your approbation ; and how do you 
think mine has served me this morning?— only run 
away with the scoundrel I brought to dinner here 
yesterday. 

Sir J. F. I am excessively concerned. 

CoL 0. Mow I'm not a bit concerned— No, damn 
me, I am dad it has happened ; yet, thus far I'll 
confess, I should be sorry that either of them would 
come in my way, because a man's temper may some- 
times get the better of him, and I believe! should be 
tempted to break her neck, and blow his brains out. 

Clar. But pray, sir, explain. this affair. 

CoL 0. I can explain it no farther — Dy, my daugh* 
ter Dy, has run away from us. 

Enter Diana and Harman. 

Diana* No, my dear papa, I am not run away ; 
and upon my knees I entreat your pardon for the 
folly I have committed ; but, let it be some allevia- 
tion, that duty and affection were too strong to suffer 
me to carry it to extremity : and, if you knew the 
agony I have been in, since I saw you last— 

Lady M. 0. How's this ? 

Har. Sir, I restore your daughter to you ; whose 
fault, as far as it goes, I must also take upon myself; 
we have been known to each other for some time, 
as Lady Richly, your sister, in London, can acquaint 

you 

Col* 0. Dy, come here— -Now, you rascal, where's 

your sword? if you are a gentleman, you shall fight 

me,{ if you are a scrob, I'll horsewhip you — Draw, 

sirrah— Shut the doot there \ fotfx\^\\\rcv *Nta^fc % - 
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Hat\ Sir, don't imagine I want to escape ; I am 
extremely sorry for what has happened, but am ready 
to give you any satisfaction you think proper 

CoL O. Follow me into the garden then— Zounds ! 
I have no sword about me— Sir John Flowerctae— 
lend us a case of pistols, or a couple of guns; and 
come and see fair play* 

Lady M. Q. Mr Olclboy, if you attempt to fight, I 
shall expire. 

Sir J. F. Pray, Colonel, let me speak a word to 
you in private. 

CoL 0. Slugs and a sawpit— ~ 

Jess. Why, Miss Dy 9 you are a perfect heroine 
for a romance-— And pray who is this courteous 
knight ? 

Lady M. O. Oh, sir, you, that I thought such a 
pretty behaved gentleman 1 

Jess. What business are you of, friend i 

Har. My chief trade, sir, is plain dealing ; and, as 
that is a commodity you have no reason to be very 
fond of, I would not advise you to purchase any of it 
by impertinence. 

Col. O. And is this what you would advise me to i 

Sir J. F. It is indeed, my dear old friend ; as things 
are situated, there is, in my opinion, no other pru- 
dent method of proceeding ; and it is the method I 
would adopt myself, was I in your case* 

CoL O. Why, I believe you are in the right of it—* 
say what you will for me then. 

Sir J.' '& -Well, young people, I have been able to 
use a few arguments, which have softened my neigh* 
bour here ; and in some measure pacified his resent- 
ment. I finely sir, you are a gentleman, by your con- 
nexions i 

Har. Sir, till it is found that my character and fa- 
mily will bear the strictest scrutiny, I desire no .fa- 
vour* And, for fortune— 

Col Q, Ob, rot your fortuoaa \ 
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know you are a gentleman, or Dick Rantum would 
not have recommended you* And se r Dy, kiss and 
friends. 

Jess. What, sir, have you no more to say to the 
man who has used you so ill ? 

Col. O Used me ill !— that's as I take it — he has 
done a mettled thing ; and, perhaps, I like him the 
better for it ; it's long before you would have spirit 
enough to run away with a wench.— Harman, give 
me your hand ; let's hear no more of this now— Sir 
John Flowerdale, what say you ? shall we spend the 
day together, and dedicate it to love and harmony ? 

Sir J. F. With all my heart. 

AIR. 

Lionel. Come, then, all ye social pow > rs i 
Shed your influence der us, 
Crown with bliss the present hoursf 

And lighten those before us. 
May the just) the gen'rous, kind, 
' Still see that you regard them ; 

And Lionels for ever find 
Clarissas to reward them* 

Clar. Love, thy godhead I adore. 

Source of sacred passion ; 
But will never bow before 

Those idols, wealth or fashion* 
May, like me, each maiden wise, 

From the fop defend her ; 
Learning, sense, and virtue prize, 

And scorn the vain pretender. 

Haf ; Why the plague should men be saa\ 
While in time we moulder f 
Crave, or gay> or 'oex'c^ or g/af, 
y We etf ry day gro'w oiten 
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Bring thetiask, the music bring, 
Joy will quickly find us; 
. Drink> and laugh, and dance, and sing, 
And cast our cares behind us* 

■ 

Diana. Hon shall I escape— so naught, 

On filial laws to trample, 
PU e'en court 9 sy, own my fault, 

And plead paws' s example* 
Parents, His a hint to you, 

Children oft. are shameless 3 
Oft transgress— the thing's too true—* 

But are you always blameless ? 

Col. O. One word more before we got 

Girls and boys have patience ; 
You to friends must something owe, 

As well as to relations* 
These kind gentlemen address— 

What tho f we forgive them, 
. Still they must be lost, unless 
You lend a hand to save them* 

[Exeunt 
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